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THE OUTLOOK. 

URING the past week, owing to the exertions of 

the labor leaders, supported by the mass of 

American miners, the Reading strike has not been dis- 

graced by any more rioting or violence. Nevertheless, 

according to the reports of those antagonistic to the 

strike, the non union workmen, or scabs,” who have 

returned to the mines have been subjected to all sorts 
of indignities, such as being escorted away from the | 

mines by bands of serenaders with torchlights, muf- 


Eprrons. 


fled drums, horns, tin pans, coal scuttles, etc. The 
Reading Company is massing more and more special 
policemen throughout the district. At Shenandoah 
these number upwurds of 350, and no injuries either 
to life or property are anticipated. The most impor- 
tant action taken last week was that of the General 
Executive Board of the Knights of Labor in indors- 
ing the entire strike, that of the railroad men as 
well as that of the miners. The officers of the com- 
pany say that this puts an end to the prospects of 
a bitrating the mine difficulty. The Executive 
Board addressed a letter to President Oorbin askirg 
him to meet representatives of the order in respect 
to the difficulty with the employees, and President 
Oorbin replied that the railroad company had no 
difficulty with its employees, and that the Reading 
Coal & Iron Company affairs were in the hands of 
Mr. George B. Keim. Mr. Keim in his letter said to 
the Executive Board that he was willing to discuss 
the question of wages with the representatives of the 
men actually in the service of his company, but that 
the men mu: t return to work pending such deliber- 
ations, He further stated that the men must not 
hope to receive higher wages than their competitors 
in other districts. The Wyoming and Lackawanna 
miners have put in a plea to the fifty-five companies 
employing them asxing for an advance of fifteen 
per cent. in their wages, on the ground that present 

prices warrant suchan increase, This request, how- 

ever, was very courteously worded, and not accom- 
panied by any threat of a strike. The Congres- 
sional investigation of the whole matter has begun, 
and Mr. Brunn, the representative of the Reading 
district, has given an elaborate statement of the 
whole difficulty, in which he maintains that the 
coal and iron companies are content to have the 
strike go on because it prevents overproduction and 
is in the interest of high prices. By their contracts 
with other companies they are prevented from min- 
ing more than so much coal, and the less they mine 
the better prices they expect to get for their coal in 
the fature. 


In view of the approaching political campaign, the 
politicians in both parties are endeavoring to sustain 
a consistent attitude of hostility to Great Britain ; 
and in pursuance of this policy, and apparently for 
no other reason, they have practically rejected the 
extradition treaty with that country by postponing 
it until next December. The New Tork Tribune 
says thir result was due to the determined opposi- 
tion of the Republican Senators.” What that opposi- 
tion was based on other than the demagogic motives 
of Senator Riddleberger no one knows. Asthe treaty 
specifically exempts crimes ofa political character, it 
is difficult tor a candid-minded man to discern any 
objections to it. Oa the other hand, the failure to 
pass it leaves the road to Canada still open to ras- 
cals of every kind and degree. The Committee on 
Foreign Relations, who are supposed to know some- 
thing about the foreign interests of the country, 
reported the treaty unanimously a year ago, and 
voted unanimously for its confirmation last week. 
Bat their opinion seems to have had small weight 
with their colleagues, who have postponed an impor- 
tant piece of legislation and are devoting themselves 
to political speeches addressed ostensibly to the 
Senate, but really to the country at large. This is 
neither the sort of patriotism nor the quality of 
statesmanship which go to the making of great 
parties or of sound politics. 


We print in another column a synopsis of the bill 
for the protection and administration of forests 
on the public domain,” prepared by the American 
Forestry Congress, and introduced into both Houses 
of Oongress. An examination of this bill, which is 
the result of long deliberation by a body of men 
thoroughly acquainted with their subject, shows 
that it is intended to deal comprehensively with the 


important question of the preservation of our for. 
ests. The change which it proposes in the disposal 
of the public lands covered with forests is a radical 
one, carries its own justification on its face, and 
cannot be made a moment too scon. All such pub 
lic lands ought to be withdrawn until the Govern- 
ment knows what it is selling. Those lands not 
near the head-waters of important streams, but 
covered with timber of commercial value, and there- 
fore of more importance for forest purposes than for 
cultivation, and those lands composed of mountain 
ous woodlands, or those near the head-waters of 
streams, or those which for climatic or other rea- 
sons should be permanently kept in a forest con- 
dition, should be disposed of under carefully pre 
scribed restrictions, such as the bill now before 
Congress proposes. So far as we can judge, the bill 
provides for all the proper demands and needs of 
settlers, miners, and lumbermen, at the same time 
that it protects the public interests in the forests, 
which are now of very great importance. In order 
to secure the execution of this bill, it provides for 
the appointment of a Forest Commissioner, with 
four assistants, who shall constitute a Forest Board 
as a bureau in the Department of the ([aterior. 
When one recalls the tracts of land which have been 
given to railroads, the millions of dollars’ worth of 
public timber stolen annually, and the millions of 
dollars of public timber annually destroyed by fire, 
it is clear that the country is dealing in a shame- 
fully wasteful manner with one of its most valuable 
sources of incom’. The Forestry bill cannot be 
passed a day too soon for the conservation and 
proper management of these great interests. 


The new Dependent Pension bill, which has been 
reported from the Senate Oommittee, has been 
framed so as to meet the chief of the objections 
raised by the President in his veto to its predecessor. 
The former measure granted a pension of twelve 
dollars a month to all Union soldiers and sailors 
‘suffering from mental or physical disability, not 
the result of their own vicious habits or gross care- 
lessness, which incapacitates them from the perform- 
ance of labor in such a degree as to render them 
unable to earn a support, and who are dependent 
upon their daily labor for support,” while the new 
bill gives the pension only for a disability which 
totally incapacitates them for the performance of 
manual labor.” The importance of this change is at 
once apparent. The former measure might have 
meant anything, and by construction might have 
been thought to grant a pension to every one who 
claimed to need it. It was therefore a bill, not to 
make soldiers independent, but to make them depend- 
ent. This was President Oleveland’s chief ground 
for his veto. Bat there was another point which he 
raised, which applies to the present bill as well. It 
was that it involved a departure from the rule that 
Union soldiers should be paid only for services ren- 
dered and iojaries received, and should not be re- 
warded on the mere ground of patriotism, since 
patriotism was not confined to those in the field. 
Jast what expenditure the new measure will occasion 
it is impossible to say. The Committee reports that 
it will be but a few millions. Bat the Nation has 
learned to distrust such estimates. When the 
Arrearage Pension Act of 1879 was proposed in the 
Senate, Senator Ingalls was asked what expenditure it 
would involve, and replied, ‘‘ Somewhere from $18,- 
000,000 to $20,000,000.” But two years later the bill 
began to call for forty or fifty millions a year, and the 
Commissioner of Pensions found that it would require 
$510,000,000. The act vetoed a year ago might have 
occasioned a similar disappointment, but the new 
measure is so cautiously worded that the expenditure 
occasioned would be comparatively moderate. 


Political circles are waking up to the fact that the 
Presidential campaign is near at hand, and the usual 
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preliminary discussions concerning candidates are 
filling the columns of the newspapers. These dis 
cussions are rarely of any value, because they lack 
the element of honesty; they a-e usually conducted 
with a view, not of finding out the most valuable 
candidate, but of getting rid of some men who are 
beginning to show strength as possible leaders. 
The only important contribution yet made to the 
political campaign is a letter addressed by Mr. 
Blaine to the Chairman of the National Republican 
Committee, and which has been given to the press. 
Mr. Blaine enumerates the indications of Republi. 
can success which he sees in the present polit- 
ical situation ard in the results of elections since the 
last Presidential contest. He also emphasizes the 
fact that, in his judement, ihe introduction of the 
tariff as a leading issue greatly advances Republican 
interests. The gist of the letter, however, is con- 
tained in the first two paragraphs, which we print in 
full in order that our readers may decide for them- 
selves the significance of the letter : 

I wish, throngh you, to state to the members of the 
Republican par y that my name l not bs presented to the 
National Convention called to assemble in Chicago, in June 
next, for the nomina ſou of candidates for President and 
Vice-Presidert of the United States. I am conatrained to 
this decision by contideretions entirely personal to myself, 
of which you were advised more than a yearego. Bat I 
cannot m ke the aprouncement without giving expression 
to my deep rense of gratſ ude to the many thonsands of my 
conutry men who have sustxined me go lor g and so corciel- 
ly that their feeling bas scemcd to go beyond tbe ordirary 
political adkerence of fcliow particays and to partake 
somewhat of the nature of persons] attachment. For this 
most generous loyalty of friendship I can make no ade 
q vate return, boi J ehall carry the memory of it wulle life 
lasts.”’ 


Mr. Obarles Francis Adams, the President of the 
Union Pacific Railway Company, in speaking before 
the Hovse Committee regarding the pending bills, 
gare that if the Ou hwaite bill is passed the com- 
pany can discharge all its obligations, What bam 
pers the cmpary at present is the fact that its 
borded debt was contracted at high rates of interest 
and the compary rela'ned no option of redemption. 
In five years a loan of $15,000,000 at eight per cent. 
falls due ard car he refurded, ard five years later 
another loan of $33,000,000. Tie Oathwaite) bill 
coutemplates three per cent. interest to the Govern- 
ment instezd of six as at present, and President 
Adams rays that with the interest charges thus re 
duced the Government can be paid and the road still 
be operated at a profit. 


— — 


We publish in another column a second article by 
General Diven on Sanday railroad traffic, and we 
commend to the attention of the railroad cfficials his 
suggestion as to the feasibility of a transcontinental 
train providing for a Sunday stop-over for passen- 
gers. We wish that the railroads would give this 
scheme at least a trial, and see whether there is not 
a considerable propor ion of the traveling public 
who wou'd be glad to rest on the Sabbath from their 
journey if facility were given them so to do. General 
Diven questions what constitutes the people whom 
the railroeds are bound to serve, and whose will they 
are bound to regard to a certain extent as law. We 
can only answer this question by repeating what we 
have said before. Oe of the greatest evils of the 
Sunday railrca traffic is the dissemination of Sun- 
day neweps pers hawked on Su day morning through 
quiet towns aud villages. What makes this possi 
ble is the running of Sunday mail trains. Under 
the present law the railroad corporation running 
such a train cannot refuse to take newspapers upon 
it. We should like to see the people who believe in a 
quiet Sunday making a vigorous effort to secure from 
Congress alaw limiting the number of Sunday mail 
trains, and, at all «vents, providing that only first- 
cles3 matter—that is, letters—should be carried on 
Sunday trains. If there is not conscience and Sab- 
bath reverence encugh in the Nation to secure the 
parsage of such a law by Oongress, we ought not to 
complain that cuch conscience and Sabbath reverence 
as exists is not regarded as supreme and final by the 


railroad authorities. 


The Queen's speech on the opening of Parliament 
on Thureday of lest weck contained ncthing that was 
novel, and very few hints of the future action of the 
Government. It announces the completion of che 
demarkation of the Afghsnistan boundary, which 
has been matter of dispute between England and 
Russia ; the failure of the attemnt to mediate bet ween 
the Itslians and the Kirg of Abyssinia ; the fact that 
the Fishery Conference is still in session at Washing- 


ton ; that the negotiations respecting the Suez Oanal 
with France have been brought to a conclusion, and 
an agreement made for the protection of life and 
property in the New Hebrides by a j int naval com- 
mission; that the cor ference of delegates from the 
powers interested in the sugar industry is making 
satisfactory progress in London ; that the Irish meas- 
ures passed at the last seseion have been carried into 
effect, and that the result has proved satisfactory ; 
that the agrarian crimes in that country have sensi- 
bly diminished, and that measures looking to the 
development of Ireland and the increase of native 
ownership of the soil will be bronght forward ; that 
the subject of local government in Eagland will be 
dealt with in bills to be presen ed by the Govern. 
ment; thatthe business outlook is more hopeful 
than for mary years past, although the condition of 
agriculture continues depressed ; that measures will 
be introduced for the chespenir g of the transfer of 
land, for diminishing the co-t of private legislation, 
and for other matters of local interest. 


The opening ot Parliament was marked ly great 
tameness of debate. But the Government succeeded 
in giving the people something to talk about by the 
arrest of two Irish Members of Parliament jast gut- 
side the precincts of the House of Commons. This 
is a very unusual proceeding, although there seems 
to be no doubt about its legality. The Government 
under the Ooercion Act has as much right to arrest 
au Irish Member in London as in Dublio, but this 
action has given something of a shock to the tradi- 
tional security of Members of Parliament while in 
attendance upon their legislative duties. Mr. B. l- 
four is claiming entire euccess for the Government 
policy ; but the quiet in Ireland is due rather to Irish 
policy than to Eoglich force. Nothirg haz advanced 
the Irish question so much or modified Irish action 
so greatly as the fact that the reform of Irish govern- 
ment is now a part of the programme of the Irich 
Liberal party. The Irish Lave stown a moderation 
and good sense in the endeavor to avoid violence and 
to give their Liberal allies a free hand which has 
been a furprise even to their friends. This sensible 
policy they propose to puree still furtber by avo d- 
ing during the present session anything that locks 
like obstruction, aud by forwa ding such schemes for 
reform in other directions as the Government may 
bring forward. This policy will undoubtedly secure 
good results, not only in the mod fication of Ecglish 
opinion regarding the Irish themselves, but in open- 
ing the door to a possible division of the supporters 
of the Government. The present alliance between 
the Conservatives and the Liberal: Unionists is based 
primarily upon their opposition to Home Rule. If 
this question were waived for the moment and other 
issues brought up, a disruption would be inevitable 
sooner or later. Mr. Parnell clearly understands 
this, and while he is ready with ona hand to give 
Mr. Gladstone the moral support of a law abiding 
Ireland, he is ready on the other hand to afford 
occasion for dissension within the ranks of his 
opponents. 

There appears to have been a sharp crisis in the 
condition of the Orown Prince of Germany last week. 
and on Thursday, in orderto prevent possible suffo- 
cation, tracheotomy was performed at San Remo. 
Later reports indicate a favorable condition, and 
good prospects of at least temporary relief. Bat it 
is stated on high authority that the relief weich this 
operation #ffords is at the bert only temporsry, and 
that the disease, whatever it is, remains unchanged, 
and its ravages unimpeded. It is said that the con 
tradictory character of the reports is due to the un- 
certainty which the physicians feel as to the nature 
of the disease. It is still a question whether it is 
cancerous ; if not, it is evident that the difficulty is 
quite as dangerous. The greatest anxiety prevails 
throughout Germany, and indeed throughout Europe, 
and people are taking comfort from the fact that 
Prince William, who seems to stand so near to the 
throne, has declared in a speech that, although heis 
thought to entertain a light-headed desire for glory, 
he prays that God may keep him from such criminal 
levity. These words are interpreted as indicating 
that Prince William is beginning to feel the respon- 
sibilities of his carcer. 


The growth of race feeliag in India is still further 
evidenced by a National Congress soon to be held in 
that country, in which more than 600 delegates will 
meet for the purpose of discussing the needs of the 
empire. Among these the most pressing springs 
from the blight of poverty which is rapidly extend 
ing over a country formerly the most fertile and 


productive in the world. A native paper declares 
that, however foreigners may look at the subject, 
India is getting poorer every day, and that this 
poverty is not only the source of widespread misery 
among the people, but is a very serious obstacle to 
the general advancement aud development of the 
country. The same paper proposes as one means of 
relief the establishment of large business concerns 
tbroug'out India, organized on the joint stock 
prix eiple, and declares that under proper mansgo- 
ment such enterprises wonld not only cffer larga 
returns to capital, but would give employment to 
great masses who are now almost without means of 
support. Io the view of this journal the develop. 
ment of Hindu skill and industry is the great thing 
now needful for the prosperity of India; so long as 
the present state of things continues, liberal eduza- 
tion and political reform can be little less than 
mockery. The National Congress has already given 
a prominent place to this sub jet on its programme, 
and its discussion by leading Hindus will be awaited 
with a good deal of interest. 


It looks very much as if the King of the Sandwich 
Islands bad beeu studying up the methods of some of 
his royal brethren of a century ago. Oa the 30 hof 
June last, at a great public meeting, the people of 
Hawaii recounted the various abuses and the diff r- 
ent kinds of extravagance under which they were 
fast going tornir, aud informed the K g candidly 
of the conditions on which he might continue to wear 
his crown. These conditions he accepted with roya! 
grace, and a new Oonsti'uiion, which was <upposed 
to embody them, was adopted. Now the King has 
become oblivious of bis promises and indifferent to 
the Oofstitutior, and is developing a faculty of 
unfaith which even a Stuart would have ervied. 
Of course the King is not without shadow of right 
in this matter; he has discovered a construction of 
the Constitution which seems extre mely novel to the 
people and which was not wi hin the purpose of those 
who framed this document. Thesrpecisl occasion for 
A fference at last accounts was the refu-al of tho 
K png to siguthe commission of a gentl-inan who 
had ben selected by the Cabinet as Justice of the 
Supreme Court. Kalakaua has evidently disappointed 
the gentlemen who expected bim to be a mere figure- 
head of the State, and probably the sooner the 
mockery of such a government is underetood the 
better for Hawaii The Ministry and an overwhelm. 
ing majority of the Assembly are opposed to the 
King, who will certainly be obliged to give way in 
the end, and whose final disappearance from the 
scene is only a matter of time. 


Dr. Francis L. Patton bas been unanimously 
chosen by the Board of Trustees of Princeton Col- 
lege to succeed Dr. McOosh, who will retire from his 
very succersfu! administration of the college at the 
close of the current academic year. Dr. Patton isin 
the prime of life, a theclogical echolar of unques- 
tioned thoroughness, a writer and preacher of point, 
clearness, and vigor, a keen theologian of the older 
type, aud a mau of forceful character. Under his 
administration Princeton will move along its ancient 
lines and continue its old-time traditions, but will 
suffer no loss of energy or prestige. The younger 
graduates of the college seem to bave favored the 
election of Professor S!oane, and the movement on 
his behalf, entirely unsolicited by him, and conducted 
mainly in his absence, has been a most spontaneous 
and gratifying recognition of the high place which 
he holds among the younger scholars of the country. 
His election would have brought Princeton more in 
line with the progressive college movement of the 
day. But it was a thing hardly to be ho; ed for, 
certainly not anticipated, by those best informed. 
All friends of the college will give Dr. Patton their 
heartiest support. Tae choice of Dr. Thomas S. 
Hastings to succeed Dr. Hitchcock as President of 
the Union Theological Seminary brings to the direc- 
tion of one of our leading seminaries of theological 
learning an eminently wise, pure minded, and siu- 
cere preacher and teacher. The elevation of Dr. 
Hastings’s character and the charm of his nature have 
made him a host of friends who will not be slow to 
rejoice in this new recognition of his abilities and 
attainments. 


The death of Sir Henry Maine brings a sense of 
personal loss to many thinkers and students the 
world over. Few men have dealt with subjects of 
a legal character so comprehensively aud with such 


clear perception of the large relations of law to the. 


growth and evolution of society. It was true of Sir 
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Henry Maine that he touched nothing that he did 
not adorn, nothing that he did not invest with the 
interest of clear thought, wide intellectual sympathy, 
and a singular Incidity of style. His famous work 
ou Roman law has furnished stimulus to many 
students who otherwise would have remained largely 
in igcorance of the philosophical bearing of the legal 
ideas whose evolutioa is so clearly indicated in that 
remarkable book No man bas done more to vitalize 
the study of law and to disentangle legal ideas from 
the verbiage and teclinicality under which they are 
often concealed. Sach philosophic temper as he 
displayed is always a rare quality, aud its loss by 
death is a serious one to «society. That his recent 
writing on popular government wes not wholly in 
accord with the convictions of those who believe in 
the modern democratic movement is only saying that, 
in common with all other men, Sir Henry Maine had 
his limitations ; a fact which does not in any way 
impair the value of his work in bis own department. 


We publish on another page two letters respecting 
the American Board, oue from the Hon. J. B Grin- 
nell, of Iowa, the other from the Rev. J. O. Holbrook, 
of the Pacific Coast The suggestions of the former 
geem to us well worthy of consideration. That in some 
way the Americ: Board mast become a representa. 
tive body we have long since believed, and the rea- 
sons for this belief have been laid before our readers. 
With this view it is evident Dr. Storrs also agrees. 
The method by which this change in the character of 
the Board shall be branght about is of minor impor- 
tance, but the method suggested by Mr. Grinnell is 
anbatantially identical with that recommended more 
than ten years ago by Secretary Treat. As to referring 
the commissicning of missionaries to representative 
committees of the various State Associations we are 
Referring the question of the ortho- 
doxy of candidates to ordaining councils would seem 
to us a more Cor gregational metbod Bat if the 
Board is once made a truly representative body, we 
have no doubt that other questions will settle them- 
selves. We do not wish to revive an old dispute ; 
but we have earned a right to speak for the Liberals, 
though not with authority, and we assure Mr. Hol- 
brook that there is not a man, not even an Andover 
professor, who wishes the Board to indorse either 
Andover or its theology ; that there are few, if any, 
men who desire to commission any missionaries to 
preach a new theology; that there are not many, if 
there are any, who desire the Board to commission 
missionaries who hold dogmatically to a doctrine of 
future probation ; bul that there area great many who 
protest agairst the adoption of a new dogma, not 
found either in agy ecumenical creed of Ohristendom 
or in explicit terms is: Secripture—viz., the decisive 
nature of this life's pronation for those who have never 
heard cf Christ—as a condition of missionary ordina- 
tion, and an overwhelmitrg majority who are deter- 
mined that if such adogma is adopted it shall not be 
imposed on the missionary service by either a close 
corporation or a purely local Boston committee, still 
leas byoue of its Secretaries acting on his own re- 
sponsibility, but shall be fully discussed and acted 
upon by the churches which make up the constitu- 
ency of the Board. 


The change which is coming over English society 
is strikingly illustrated by the fact that ladies of 
aristocratic blood are following gentlemen of aristo- 
cratic blood into business. The latest recruit of this 
kind is Lady M «Kenzie, who has opened a shop in 
London where she deals in ladies’ bonnetg and hats. 
Her shop is handsomely but quietly furnished. Lady 
MacKenzie does bot ordinarily attend upon her cus- 
tomers in person, and she has taken a nom de guerre 
for her trade—Madame de Oourcey. The family 
property is in the Highlands, where estates no longer 
psy the old-time rents. Foreign competition has 
Cestroyed the market for crops, and the tenants can 
neither get old prices for their produce nor pay old 
rentals for the land. It is no use,” says Lady 
MacKenzie, in an interview published in the Her 
ald,” “trying to shut out the trnth—Socialism is 
making enormous strides, nupleasant though it may 
be to bave to face it.” If Socialism means such 
changes in conditions that men and women who 
nsed to live off other people's industry must now 
KO to work and live off their own, it is only another 


name for democracy, or rather let us say for organic 
Christianity. 


GENERAL News.—Henrty George bas withdrawn 
from the Executive Committee of the Anti-Poverty 


Society.——A railroad train was buried by an 
avalanche in Austria, and two thousand men were 
put to work to dig it out.——The President has 
appointed Alexander Menue, of New York, to be 
Assistant Treasurer at New York as successor of 
Charles J. Oanda ——Mr. Jay Gould is on his way 
home.——Lincoln’s birthday auniversary was ob- 
served in this city last Saturday by the Republican 
Olub. Speeches were made by Senators Evarts, 
Sherman, Miller, Allison, aud other distinguished 
guests._——It is reported that small-pox is prevalent 
in Havana. ——Oongress has done little or nothing 
of importance the past week. 


THE NEXT STEP. 


HE various copyright leagues have agreed upon 
certain amendments to the Ohace Oopyright 
bill which replace the clause of that bill prohibiting 
the importation of a foreign work secured by Ameri- 
can copyright, by a provision in tne domestic copy- 
right under which the importation of foreign copies 
of American copyright books is prohibited except 
on the written authorization of the owner of copy- 
right,” and which change the provision allowing a 
term of three months before the recording of the 
title page by a provision requiring simultaneous pub- 
lication here and abroad. These amendments, if 
adopted, will relieve the Ohace bill of its most objec- 
tionable feature, and will make its passage under 
these circumstances a marked and decided victory 
for the copyright principle. It is believed that Sen 
ator Chace may be induced to accept these amend- | 
ments, representing as they do the feeling of the 
authors and the publishers. There is but one other 
class of persons interested iu this business, and that 
is the great company of readers. We believe that 
this company is made up of honest folk who have 
never been in the habit of taking other people’s 
property without paying for it, and whose only fault 
has been that they Lave not trained their conscience 
or their intelligence to bear on this subject. As 
soon as the ethical bearings of the copyright ques- 
tion are generally understood, the victory will be won. 
What is now needed, in view of the inertia of legis- 
lators at Washington and their dependence on popu- 
lar sentiment, is a vigorous expression of the popu- 
lar feeling on this question. The press, which may 
be said to represent that feeling, is almost unanimons 
in urging upon Oongress immediate action in this 
matter. We suggest that public meetings in the 
large cities would give still further expression and 
direction to public feeling. The copyright question 
is pot popular in its character, but our confidence 
in the intelligence and honesty of the American 
people is so great that we are sure there are a suffi- 
cient number of persons already acquainted with 
the merits and bearings of this question, in our great 
cities at least, to make a popular agitation both 
practicable and serviceable. Authors and publishers 
have now spoken; it is time that the vox populi, 
which has such wonderful effect at Washington, 
should make itself unmistakably heard. 


INDIAN EDUCATION. 


E ought to have some system for the edu- 

cation of the Indian tribes. We have at 

present only an educational chaos. Like Topsy, it 
was not made, it growed. Individuals here and 
there, prompted by benevolence, some in the Govern- 
ment, some out of it, have mae sporadic attempts 
to educate the Indians, and the result is a lot of 
heterogeneous and fragmentary endeavors to teach 
here and there Indian boys and girls, but no organ- 
ized and systematic endeavor to solve the problem 
of Indian education and civilization. The Indian 
schools are of three kinds—Governmental, private, 
and contract schools: the first, maintained wholly 
by the Government ; the second, wholly by private 
benevolence ; the third, by a sort of partnership 
between the Government and the philanthropic and 
church societies. These last are of various kinds, 
Sometimes the Government owns the building, and 
the church or philanthropic society carries on the 
work ; sometimes the charch or philanthropic society 
owns the building and carries on the work, but the 
Government pays so much a head for a certain num 
ber of Indian children ; sometimes the entangled re 
lations between the two are much less simple thanin 
either of these plans. It need hardly be said that 
this sys em of partnership between Church and State 
is very anomalous and leads to no end of confusion. 


Every church is naturally desirous to get its share 
of Governmental support in its work of Indian edu- 
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cation, and is apt to be jealous lest some other 
church gets more than its share. Inasmuch as the 
Roman Catholics are united and the Protestants are 
divided, the Roman Oatholics are believed by the 
Protestants to have very much more than their pro- 
portion of Governmental support. In the year clos- 
ing June, 1886, out of fifty religious schools sup- 
ported in part by the Government and in part by 
religious societies, thirty-eight were Roman Catholic 
schools, with 2 068 pupils; twelve were Protestant 
schools, with 500 pupils. We have reason to believe 
that the disproportion is greater now, not less, than 
it was in June, 1886. Weare not disposed to find 
any fault with the Roman Catholics for getting more 
than their share. If they are united and we are 
divided, it is to their credit and our discredit. But 
the system which gives four-fifths of Government- 
aided schools under religious control to the Roman 
Oatholics and one-fifth to all Protestants is certainly 
& very objectionable system. We should be just as 
ready to criticise it if the four-fifths were under the 
charge of avy one Protestant sect. 

What we need is an educational system, and one 
taken out from under the control of a burean neces- 
sarily administered on political principles. The 
educational work in the South indicates the princi- 
ples upon which this system should be organized and 
built up. The Government should do the work of 
primary education—the whole of it. It has abun- 
dant means in trust funds belonging of right to the 
Indians to do this work without throwing any part of 

the barden on the churches or on the philanthropic 
— The churches should undertake the 
work of normal education and furnish the teachers 
for Government schools, and they should do this 
work without calling on the Government for any aid, 
either in the way of appropriations »r of subsidies of 
auy sort. The system of partnership between the 
Government and church schools should give way as 
rapidly as possible to a system of separate schools so 
organized that the primary schools should be wholly 
under Government control and the normal schools 
wholly under Ohristian control. As a result the 
primary education could be in one or two years’ time 
organized on a sufficiently large scale to include sub- 
stantially the whole Indian race, and Ohristian teach- 
ers could be furnished dy the normal schools who 
would carry into the schools a missionary spirit 
without making them the medium of denominational 
propagandism. 

The Superintendent of Indian Education has called 
kor a commission to propose an educational plan. 
As no commission has been appointed, we offer him 
this plan, and would like to kuow what he thinks 
about it. 


INDUSTRIAL MONARCHY. 


E are often asked to state definitely what 
grievance the workingmen have. One 
grievauce, which not only the workingmen but the 
entire community have, is found in the fact that 
our industries are so often organized on monarchical 
principles. A striking illustration of this has been 
afforded during the pending strike in the coal 
mining regions of Pennsylvania. 

The mountains of Pennsylvania are filled with 
coal which God put there, bat which can be gotten 
out only by a combination of labor and capital. On 
the getting out of this coal depend many great 
industries and the comfort of thousands of homes. 
The laborers, represented by a few leaders, and the 
capitalists, represented by a single man, have gotten 
into a controversy, and the coal mining has come to 
a standstill. Iron furnaces and iron mills are 
closing for want of coal; huudreds of employees 
outside the mining district, and haviog no share in 
the strike, are thrown out of employment; and 
thousands of homes are suffering inconvenience, 
and some of them positive distress, for want of coal. 
The number of persons injured by the cessation of 
the mining operations is vastly greater than the 
number of both laborers and capitalists directly 
concerned in the mining. Under these circum- 
stances several delegations cf citizens have pre- 
sented petitions to Mr. Oorbin asking him to arbi- 
trate the question at issue between himself and the 
miners. The fact recalls episodes in the history of 
Fraues under the Bourbous, in which the people, suf- 
fering great injury, if not great wrong, petitioned to 
the Bourbon kiog, who alone had power to issue the 
edict necessary for their relief. It reminds one of 
experiences in Russia, in which the people peti- 
tion the Tsar, who alone has power to rectify 
abuses vy his edict. Asin France, as in Russia, so 
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now in the great State of Pennsylvania, all that the 
wholly innocent sufferers from the coal famine can 
do is to petition Mr. Oorbin and await his reply. 
Whether they can get any coal or not, and on what 
terms they can get it, depends upon his decree. He 
is monarch of the Schuylkill region. He may bea 
very good monarch; we are not finding any fault 
with him. We find fault with the system which 
gives him the power, not with his use of the power 
which it gives him. The morality and piety of St. 
Louis the Just was far superior to the morality and 
piety of the average Oongressman, but no Am:rican 
would be willing to go back from the rule of Oon- 
gress to the rule of even a St. Louis the Just. It is 
a very serious grievance that in a free State thou- 
sands of citizens who are suffering from a coal 
famine should have no recourse but to petition one 
man, who possesses absolute power over the coal 
field, for permission to get out the coal which is 
needed for homes and for industries. 

Some of our contemporaries want to know defi- 
nitely what legal labor reform we would institute. 
Here is one: We would have the peopleof the great 
State of Pennsylvania say to Mr. Corbin and the men 
whom he represents, You shall submit the questions 
at issue between yourself and your employees con- 
cerning the rate of wages to an impartial tribunal; you 
shall do, not what you think is just, but what we 
think is jast. We would have them say to the miners, 
You, too, shall submit to what we think isjast. We 
would have the people put an end to petitioning an 
industrial king to submit such a question to arbitra 
tion, and take the king'y power into their own hands 
and compelarbitration. In other words, we would 
take afirat step in the transition from industrial 
monarchy to industrial democracy. 

If not, why not! 


GERMAN POLICY. 


RINCE BISMARCK'S vigorous and character- 
istic speech in the Reichstag continues to be the 
center of political intarest in Europe, where it is 
accepted as the frank declaration of the man who 
knows more about the situation than any one else, 
and whose action is likely to be more decisive than 
that of any one else. It is undoubtedly the pacific 
utterance of a man armed to the teeth, who pro- 
poses to keep the peace by satisfying any one who 
bas a different disposition that it will be more than 
perilous to attack him. A statesman who can say 
with perfect sincerity that he is ready to place a 
million men on the French frontier, another million 
on the Ru3sian frontier, and reserve a third million 
at home for defensive purposes is likely to make him- 
self strongly felt where interests are so delicately 
balanced as they now are between the Great Powers. 
The situation is in all respects an abnormal one, and 
in many of its aspects a most discouraging one for 
those who hoped to see at the close of the nineteenth 
century a rapid onward movement of civilization. 
Bat so long as Earope remains a great military camp 
it is fortunate that the great diplomatist who is direct 
ing German policy, altnough rejoicing in armies and 
armaments, has undoubtedly had enough of war and 
desires nothing so much as to be left alone. 

As we have already noted, Bismarck’s acts are not 
pacific in appearance. The new Military bill, under 
the inflaence of his speech, has just passed by a unani- 
mous vote, and this action adds 700,000 men to the 
available war forces of Garmany. This does not look 
like peace ; but a man is always the best interpreter 
of his own actions, and Bismarck’s actions should 
not be construed apart from his utterances. Ha has 
been all his life in the habit of using an almost bratal 
frankness, and has more than once misled his op- 
ponents by speaking the truth, and there is probably 
no real conflict between his recent speech and his 
recent action. He means to keep the peace by mak- 
ing himself impregnable to an attack. France and 
Rassia know perfectly well that Garmany has not 
only an immense body of soldiers of the very best 
quality, but that she has a class of military officers 
the thoroughness of whose training and the adequacy 
of whose eq 1ipment for all the exigencies of war are 
unequaled anong any other people inthe world. It 
is the most singular anomaly of the day that Ger- 
many, which in many respects has been the intellect- 
ual leader of the modern world, is at this moment 
capable of a more entire absorption in the prosecation 
of a war than any other nation. In a week Germany 
could be converted into an armed camp, and every 
man would know his work and be ready to per- 


form it. 


THE OHRISTIAN UNION. 


The storm-center in Europe is in Balgaria, and the 
chief interest in Bismarck’s speech centers in his 
reference to this principality. He declares frankly 
that the German policy will be to adhere purely to 
the provision of the Berlin Treaty without any 
reference to the feeling of the Balgarians. Bulgaria 
was the creation of this treaty, under which it was 
constituted a principality, autonomous in character 
but tributary to the Saltan, the Prince to be freely 
elected by the population and to be confirmed by 
the Sultan and the Great Powers. At present the 
Prince, although chosen by the people, has not been 
confirmed as required by this condition of the treaty. 
Bat that can afford no reason for the interference 
of Rassia. There is, in fact, no way in which, if Bis- 
marck is true to his declaration, the Balgarians can 
now be coerced without bringing on a general war. 
If Germany is to insist upon the enforcement of the 
provision of the Treaty of Berlin, Russia cannot 
interfere in that country without bringing down the 
avalanche which Germany and Austria have in 
readiness. Meanwhile the Balgarians are making 
the most of the situation, and are continually gain- 
ing in material resources and in national strength ; 
and the Tsar is subjeot to a constant current of 
criticism by those Rassian advisers who have never 
given up the idea that Bulgaria belongs to Russla. 
So far as can be judged, the only danger in the 
situation lies in the possibility of the Tsar’s losing 
his head and being swept into a fight by these 
advisers. Bismarck has given them ample notice of 
the responsibility which they will incur by bringing 
about a struggle which will plunge E1rope, *‘ from 
Moscow to the Pyrenees, from the North Sea to 
Palermo, into a war the issue of which nobody can 
foresee.” 


HOMELY TALKS ON HOMELY TOPICS. 


1V.—THE CARE OF THE BODY. 


HE Greeks and Romans exalted the body ; the 
chief virtues which they recognized were vir- 
tues of war and of the amphitheater—the race, the 
wrestling-match, and the fiercer encounter of the 
gladiators—all of which depended on physical well- 
being. In the reaction against this pagan concep- 
tion of manhood, an almost purely physical concep- 
tion, there came in the history of the church a 
period of asceticism. Oat of the East emerged the 
doctrine that the body is the source and seat of sin. 
This entered the church, and sensuality and brutal- 
ity were natural'y and popularly identified with a 
vigorous physique. The church set itself against 
the sins, by endeavoring to deteriorate the body. 
The saints harried and mortified and disfigared 
and wasted their physical organizations, in a vain 
hope thus to make themselves saintly. There were 
saints who for years never ate a good meal, saints 
who never enjoyed an unbroken night’s sleep, saints 
who never washed their bodies, and one female saint 
who, for something like a quarter of a century, never 
combed her hair. 

Now, the Bible repudiates alike the deification of 
the body, which belonged to paganism, and the mal- 
treatment of the body, which belongs to asceticism. 

„Tour bodies,“ says Paul, are temples of the 
Holy Spirit.“ This is the religious statement of 
which the modern scientific form is, Your body is 
the organ of the soul.” Now, the life of the soul 
depends on the condition of the organ. It is de- 
monstrab!y certain that every human activity em- 
ploys a physical organ and consumes a certain 
amount of material. We all know that we cannot 
see except through the eye, nor hear except through 
the ear. It is equally certain that we cannot think 
nor feel except through the brain. No matter how 
fine the musician may be, if the piano is out of tune 
he will get only discord from it. No matter how 
fine the soul may be, if the body is out of tune he 
will get only poor results. Both happiness and use- 
fulness depend upon the body as well as on the soul, 
and it is as much a religious daty—I do not say the 
duty is as important —to train the body for good 
service as to train the mind or the moral faculties. 
The laws of health are as much the laws of God as 
are the Ten Commandments, and to violate them is 
as truly a sin as to violate the Ten Oommandment:. 
It is as much a duty to train the body for the best 
service as to educate the mind, and we are begin- 
ning to recognise the fact that the one training no 
less than the other requires expert trainers, skill in 
training, and patience and steadiness of purpose in 
the trained. 


The body,is like a furnace—the process of life is a! 
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process of combustion. We take fuel into the body; 
in our various activities we consume it, and we must 
remove the ashes. His body is in the healthiest con- 
dition who so supplies the fuel, adjasts it to the 
consumption, and provides for the removal of the 
ashes, as to keep always a good balance. If he sup- 
plies more fuel than by his activity he consumer, the 
fire is choked in one way ; if he fails to remove the 
ashes that are the result of his consumir g, the fire is 
choked in another way. For it is now known that 
every activity consumes some part of the bodily or- 
ganism. You cannot lift a hand, nor move a leg, 
nor think a thought, nor feel an emotion, without 
destroying in the process some tissue of the nerveor 
muscle. That which has been destroyed must be re- 
moved, and a new bodily tissue must be supplied to 
take its place. It is this process of destruction and 
recuperation which constitutes physical life, and un- 
less this process of destruction and recuperation is 
kept up, the intellectual and spiritual life cannot be 
either happy or useful. This is the broad general 
statement. 

I will not say that a s'ck man cannot be happy. 
Au invalid may have highspiritualenjoyment. But 
happiness that overflows, is contagious, by a natural 
and healthful outgoing inspires happiness in all others, 
is ordinarily a characteristic of a healthful body. 
No one who knew him can doubt that one ele ment in 
the attractive power of Henry Ward Beecher was in 
the fact that he had so much good health that he did 
not know what to do with it. Adyspep ic may have 
the first three fruits of the Spirit—love, joy, peace; 
but it takes a great deal more of divine grace to 
keep them alive in a dyspeptic than in a manof good 
digest'on. Most dyspeptics are self centered and 
hypochondriacal, morose if not ,rumblers, and touchy 
and irritable, always living on the verge of quarrel- 
someness. I will not say that a sick man cannot be 
useful. History would afford decisive contradictions 
of such a statement. Bat a useful man with a poor 
body would be more useful if he had a good body. 
Some men have to drag their bodies after them 
they use half their spiritual vitality in keeping their 
bodies alive ; some live with hardly a consciousness 


o- 


of bodily existence—the body neither helps nor 


hinders them; some are reinforced in every thought 
and feeling by exuberant physical well-being. The 
power of an army depends on the commissariat ; 
almost as truly the power of a soul on how it is housed 
and fed in its body. 

There are five rules for making and keeping a 
healthfal body. I reserve them for next week. 

LaIcus. 


THE SPECTATOR. , 


The Spectator does not recommend going to the Arctic 
zone in midwinter for rest. For those few men who have 
so much health that they do not know what to do with it, 
and for those whose sluggish nature needs champagne—in 
either bibulous or breathing form—a thermometer at forty 
degrees below zero may be useful, in the one case to exhaust 
the euperfiaous enerales, in the other case to wake up ener- 
gies that are somnolent. But for a weary and overworked 
man, whose electric battery is too constantly called on and 
too seldom repleniehed, who is a buyer, not a seller, of n: rv. 
ous energy, who needs no champagne to make him viva- 
cious, whose need is an opiate, not a stimulant, a warm air 
bath, not a cold one, Is the desirable thing. Let such an one 
do what this Spectator has now done—get in one of the O2zean 
Steamship Company’s line of steamers, bound for Savannah, 
and for two days eat, breathe, sleep, and be idle. He who 
has for four or five months been in armor fighting a campaign 
which each day is a new battle. needs not only to change his 
armor, but instead of ca Ing on his energies for duty to call cn 
them for pleasure. What he needs is what few Americans 
know how eto either take when it is put within their reach or 
value when it is forced upon them—rest. The warm 
climate relaxes every endeavor, and almost compels reluc- 
tant nature, to repose. The nerves lose their tensity, life 
its Imperial mien; the blood flows no longer in feverishly 
accelerated currents; there is nothing to do and plantyof 
time in which to do it; the balmy air fans one to sleep; the 
very diet is instinctively changed, ard fruits take the place of 
stimulating meats. Tae whole nature adjusts itself to the 
new conditions. The too tautly strung bow is not strong 
to a higher tension, and the overexsrted nature stimulated 
to a higher exhilaration only to end ina more exhausting 
reaction by and by, but somnolence tskes the place of 
excitement, the unstrung bow is laid aside to get in quiet- 
ness new strength for a new battle, in which tension is of 
some other use than the mere self-satisfaction of a atimu- 
lant taken through the lungs instead of through the stom- 
ach. 


We had only ten days for our Southern trip, but after bal- 
ancing the pros and cons we resolved to dedicate two days 
and a half of the ten to an ocean trip There are three 
steamship lines for one who is going to Florida—the Fernar- 
dina line, to Florida direct; the Charleston line, thence 
by a second steamer to Fernandina ; and the Savannah line, 
thence by train, five hours, to Jacksonville. After some 
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carefal inquiry we chose the latter, and are well satisfied. 
Oar steamer is exceedingly comfortable, the table is excel- 
lent, and the company is of the best. Mrs. Spectator, who, 
fron past painfal experience, looked forward with some 
fureboding to two or three days of steamboat fare. author- 
izes me to say that she has rarely sat down to a bei ter table 
at any hotel, and Mrs. Spectator is a good deal of a travel. 
er, and, as aremarkably good housekeeper, is a keen critic 
of housekeeping as it presents itself to her observation in 
hotels and steamboats. We have fallen in with some old 
ecquaintances and made some new friends. The steamer 
deck afforda a good opportunity for forming acquaintances 
and cementing friendships. Among the friendships thus 
formed is one ‘vith the Captain, whose care in administra- 
tion isa guarantee of the sa‘ety of his passengers, and 
whose bonhomie has made every meal, especially the 
dinrer, a delightful social occasion for those of us who have 
bad the good fortune to sit at bis table. The Spectator 
con fest es to being an optimist, and toa constitutional in- 
clination to eee the good in men and women —especiall) 
women. Bat his optimism bas received on this trip a new 
confirmation, as, indeed, it does on every new journey ; for 
each new contact with men strengthens bis conviction that 
there isa great deal more of unrecognized fidelity to duty, 
sturdy consclentiousness, and sincere and even self sacri- 
ficing good-will in the world than the moralists and preach- 
ers generally allow. This in particular is his conclusion 
from the dinner-table of the City of Augusta.“ 


There is one great advantage in a sea Voyage, even so 
short a one as this, for a brain worker. As soon as his boat 
leaves the dock be leaves the world. Newspapers, tele- 
grams, letters, cannot reach him. The world goes on mak- 
ing history, but he has no share in it, no concern for it, no 
knowledge of it. Stocks may rise or fall, great deeds or 
dies ppointing ones be done, election currents flow clear or 
turbid—he knows it not. The common topics of conversa 
tion awaken but a languid interest and no excitement. 
Diecussions do not become debates. The current of life 
ceases to be a current and becomes a placid lake. Respon- 
sibility ceases, for all responsibilities are borne for his pas- 
sepgers by the captain. When the traveler shall get to 
his journey’s end, or whether he shall get there at all, are 
questions which do not concern him. Care waves him a 
good-by from the wharf when his boat leaves the dock, and 
he does not see her face again till he steps up the wharf at 
the end of his sail. A ship is of necessity an absolute mon- 
arcby, and the passenger has nothing to do but to obey 
orders. To one who has ordinarily in life orders to give, 
who carries unceasiogly a certain haif-defined cor sciousness 
of responsibility for others as well as for himself, whose life 
is made up of qaestion and answer, to whom that wearisome 
sphirx is always popping conundrums which he must solve 
or risk not oniy his own peace but that of others very dear 
to him—for such an one to get where he cannot give orders 
if he wants to, and where he must refer the ephinx to the 
captain for the solution of all riidles, is the perfection of 
rest indeed, the only real and absolute rest. Tae modern 
wives are said to ot to the old-fasnioned re qairement to 
love, honor, and obey. But there are times when the Spec- 
tator wishes he could be wife fora week and have no re 
sponsibility but to obey come else one for whom he had 
jove and honor. Mrs. Spectator, however, thinks that a 
week of this experience would be all he would want. And 
Mrs. &pectator ts generally right in ber opinions, 


** Aren’t you airaid of Cape Hatteras?’ asked one of our 
friends when we said that we were going South by steamer. 
Cape Hatteras appears to be an Hlustration of the old 
adage about giving a deg a bad name. It is the eastern 
most point on the coast, at least between Sandy Hook and 
Florida. Here there not infrequently meet two winds, 
and therefore two seas, one from the northwest, the other 
from the southwes ; and in the old days of sailing vessels 
this confilct of wind and sea often made it slow work 
getting round the cape. The steamship goes right along, 
neither troublirg herself about the wicds nor troubled by 
the sea. Storms doubtless there are, and perhaps our trip 
bas been an exceptionally pleasant one, but one of our com- 
panions has made the trip ten or a dozen times and never 
has encountered bad weather. We have not had sea enough 
to give one who is fond of a game of pitch and toss on the 
ocean the needed excitement. We had fog the first night 
out, with the captain orn the bridge all night, but the next 
day the fog cleared off witha sharp rain, and since then 
there has been a panorama of magcificent weather —mag- 
nificent but not monotonous. Yesterday we had an i de 
scribable cloud grandeur in the sky—in the east blue sky, 
overhead great masses of black, fall of apparent wrath, 
fringed with grass and smoke color on the horizon, turning 
to magnificent flames as the sun neared the horizon ; the 
nearer waters a richest green, turning to dark blue in the 
distance where the sun broke through some windowa in the 
clonde, and here and there a wave tossing up a white 
cap as in premonition of a coming storm. Oae curionsly 
constructed cloud looked like a sea serpent ascending into 
the heavens. Bat apparently the clouds had only come 
together to give us a little idea what a tornado might 
look like without showing us what it feels like, for they 
scattered and disappeared lu an hour. Most of the time 
the ship has been almost as quiet as the steamboats on the 
Hudson River. This afternoon the ladies are sitting ou: on 
the front deck ej ying the commingled sun and breeze, 
with a canopy of blue overhead ard an untroubled and 
almost glass floor of blue beneath the keel. It is the perfec- 
tion of repose. 

We have had two sea companions on our voyage which 
one does not weary of watching —the sea gulls and the dol- 
phins. The former keep always in our track—half a dozen 
or more—dropping down now and then to catch a fish or 
skim along the surface of the sea, then soaring aloft and 
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looking down on us from overhead, anon lazily flapping 
their wings, but for the most part just resting on the wind 
and propelled by some perfectly invisible power, as though 
they were so many Chinese kites and were attached to the 
steamer by a mysterious and unseen line. But th» motive 
power of the dolphins is still more mysterious. Half a 
dozen of them for half an hour sported jast beneath and in 
advarce of our bow this morning. We could see them per- 
fectly distinctly, almost touched by our sharp bow, but 
never quite. Diving a few feet below the surface, rising 
sometimes quite out of the water, now on one side, now on 
the other, now on the back; always seeming to say to our 
great steamer, ‘‘ Come on ! come on! why don’t you run over 
us?’ And yet with our utmost watching we could detect no 
considerabl; movement in either tail or flu. Is it possible 
that they moved so fast that the movement was impercep 
tible? Our captain queries if the dolphin is not the model 
of the steamship of the future, and its tail a suggestion of 
the future screw. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


WO Odlo statesmen, Senator John Sherman and 
Congressman McKinley and Congressman N- 
tian Gff, of West Virginfa, were guests of the 
Home Market Club at the Vence ne the past week to 
disc uxs tariff questions. The objet of the meeting was 
to offset the meeting of the Tariff Raform League 
some weeks sg, at which James Russell Lowell presided 
and took occasion to rank in his judgment President 
Cleveland as the most original American since President 
Lincoln. At the Vencdne the attendance was large 
and entbusiastic. The speech of Senator Sherman had 
been looked forward to with much interest, and the 
„Herald had proposed several questions for him to 
answer, eepecially an explanation of his present tariff 
utterances as compared with those of some years ago, 
but the Senator passed these by and made the most 
caustic part of hia address a personal arraignment of 
Mr Lowell for his leavlog the Republican party and 
going over to Mr. Cleveland. Mr. Lowell, he sald, 
‘ was once honored by a great party with its confidence 
and trust.” and, Indeed, President Hayes gave to the 
country Mr. Lowell himself.” This sounded strange 
in many Boston ears, for there is a strong impression 
here that Mr Lowell had been heard from before he 
went to the Court of 8; James, in a manner that did not 
leave him in the necessity for any President to give 
him to the country.” Mr. Lowell, he continued, has 
+ ffinitles for the mother country so strong, and his dog- 
mas ac q uſred from books are so fixsd, “‘ that he cannot 
distinguish between needs of a new, great, and growing 
country, and the Ideal policy of his fancies and dreams. 
He neither did nor can throw any light upon the 
economic questions in which you are interested.” Genz- 
tor Sherman characterized the present course of Mr. 
Lowell as a fell“ by quoting Whittler’s verse on Daniel 
Webster : 
** Revile him not—the Tempter hath 
A snare for all ; 
And pitying tears, not scorn or wrath, 
Befit his fall.“ 

Mary people in Boston have an idea that the Tempt- 
er’a nares are strewn quite as plenti’ully in the path 
of politicians as of poets, while some imagine that if 
Mr. Lowell has fallen by reason of any late utterances, 
it isa fall up.” 

Congressman M: Kinley argued that Massachusetts 
needs protection q ite as much as Oblo, asserting that 
the reckless assault made by the President should be 
resisted with firmness and courage, resolutely and fear 
lessly, and his wild, logical attacks should be met with 
dignity and refuted with reason and results. Our 
danger comes from those who have been and are the 
beneficiaries of the system, who are listening to the de 
lusive suggestion of free raw material, and, with s preme 
selfishness, are disposed to tura a willing ear to the ene- 
mies of a protective policy, and, while solicitous for 
their own prot ction against foreigu rivals, and unwil!- 
ing to give it up, are consenting, and I fear even coun- 
seling, its withdrawal from other Interests, thus assist- 
ing in driving a wedge In the very foundation of a sys- 
tem which, if persisted in, will in the end overthrow 
the entireedifice.” This is the Oalo idea. 

Congressman G ff wanted to find a Protection Paul 
Revere for New Eogland. Bat Paul Reveres are not 
made to order any more than poets. Oaly in revelu- 
tlonary epochs do such men appear. These discussions 
by the Tariff Reform Loague” and The Home Mar- 
ket Club” are the preludes of what is to be in the suc- 
ceeding nine months. Both organ’zitions are eq up- 
ping for a hot canvass, and are preparing for a j unt 
public discussion on the question whether protection 
benefits the American wage earner. They will challenge 
all statements, put in the best ability they have, and 
buckle on the armor for hand to hand political con- 


test. 


In religious circles there is a notable movement in the 
direction of “ evangelistic” ¢fforts in the churches. 


The evangelist Mills, who has recently labored with 
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| marked success in Worcester, fs expected later in the 
season to take hold of work in this vicinity. There has 
been organ zed, with headquarters on Bromſleld Street, 
au Evangelical Association,” with a one-dollar fee for 
membership, the obi ct being to facilitate the employ- 
ment of evangelists by establish'hg means of commun!- 
cation between them and those desiring thelr servicer, 
thus becoming a bureau of information and supply. Al 
Christian men and women may become members by 
paying the joining fee, while the payment of twenty-five 
dollars constitutes a life membership. The examining 
committee has among its names the Rov. David Gregg, 
of Park Street Church, and the Baptist Dr. A J. dor 
don. 


Dr McKenzie preached a memorial sermon in Apple- 
ton Chapel. Cambridge, Sunday evening, to a crowded 
house, on Professor Asa Gray. The discourse was hig! - 
ly satisfactory, being in the preacher’s most happy vein. 
He presented strength and thoroughness as the qualities 
which characte iz d the Professor's work. At the 
same time the man was of simple ways, kindly, hosp!- 
table, his heart tender and sensitive, rich in sympathy 
and happiness. He loved his home, and made it brigh: 
with his presence, carrying his affection with him int 
other homes, aud had friends in all countries. ——At the 
Congregational ministers’ meeting the Riv. A P. Mar- 
vin read an exceedingly able and interestiug paper on 
the life and character of Cotton Mather, without going 
into his theology, and the Rv. Mr. Horton, Unitarian, 
spoke la high appreciation of the plety and earnestness 
of Mr. Mather ——The Rav. T. W. Wa'kins discussed 
the question of evangel’z'ng the city at the Methodist 
ministers’ meeting, using a map, polnting out localities 
where there ls opportunity to the Methodists to do very 
effective work in this line. OBSERVER. 


NATIONAL AID TO EDUCATION. 
A LETTER FROM SENATOR BLAIR. 


ADMIT my surprise and sorrow to read your late 
editorial written in abandonment of the struggle for 
National ald to common schools. 

The necessity was never greater, nor the reasons to 
hope for ultimate success better. If those who believe 
in free schools stand by the cause at most but a few 
years longer, we shall succeed. 

A few men here and there havechanged. But, on the 
other hand, the masses of the Southern people are be- 
coming more and more anxious for public schools. 
Very extraordinary « fforts are made to reach Indlvid- 
usis and the press, and nothing surprises, however 
much it may grieve, me. General Armswong. who In 
his report of 1886 very strongly urged the importance 
of National ald, has, I am told, changed, and Is writing 
letters actively to destroy what he so lately endeavored 
to build up. Just read the present condition of the 
common schools of Virginia as shown In the late cople⸗ 
of the C »ngressional R:cord —and his whole [ostitu. 
(fon nothing but a charity, most of it National! You 
must know from the p:rformances of the American 
press that very unusval and powerful influences are 
ct work to defeat the E lucation bill, and it fs a very 
serious blow, in a terrible and all-important contest like 
this, in which there Is more involved a thousand-fold 
than the money, to have the great organ of advanced 
and liberal Amerlcan— R publica: — free Caristianity 
give up, go into the house and sit down on the lounge. 
I assure you that you never could do the cause so much 
good as now. The lies and slanders will be exploded or 
burst of themselves, the truth will get round after a 
while, and then the reaction will ccme. We mus’ (x 
pect such a fight to last ten yea s; sx are already cone. 

Last Ualted States Census report shows $111,- 
000 000 school « xpenditure—$11,000 000 (one-tenth) In 
Southern States, excluding Missour!, Maryland, and. 
D laware. Some States have about one third the chi!- 
dren. It is folly to talk about much progress when the 
money does not increase as fast as the children do. 

The press sends out nothing frcm Washington tu‘ 
misrepresentations and lies. 

Mr. Ex Just'ce Strong told me last night that he never 
talked with a single member of the Supreme Court about 
the bill, and had no knowledge at all of the opinions ot 
any one ot the a. As matter of fact, the Calef Ju-tice 
memorial'z2d Congress for Federal ald in 1880 and 
argued for its constitutionality. Justice Lamar made a 
powerful speech for it in 188: when in the Senate, and 
is for it now—?r was the last time I talked with him. 
and is, of course, for it. Attorney-General G irland 
is for it. 

You have often heard of the fight between the hu 
band and the bear. What do you help the bear for ? 

The Republican party has no measure which & 
should stand by If it is to abandon this. 

Please take hold again and help clear through. 

There seems to be a foolish competition among some 
of our politicians with the Democracy for the anti-free 
school influence. 


It is all in vain. The Democracy has that vote. 
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But the free schools will certainly retain a portion of 
Catholic support, and constantly increase that support 


as the struggle goes on. 
1 This is a very critical work in the Senate. 
Respectfully yours, H. W. BLAIR 


LYMAN BEECHER LECTURES. 


N the fifth and Axth lectures of the Lyman Beecher 
course at the Yale Divinity School, delivered Feb- 
ruary 9 and 10, Dr. Trumbull discussed The Sunday- 
School: its Membership and Management, its Teachers 
and their Training.” 

After a rapid survey of some of the facts concerning 
who are in the Sunday-tchool and how it is managed 
in Great Britain and in the Unſted States, bringing out 
the fact that in the former country the evangelistic idea 
is still central in Sunday-school work, while in the 
United States it suggests only one branch of that work, 
Dr. Trumbull took up the questions, Who ought to be 
in the Sunday-tchool? and How ought it to be managed? 
The membership of the Sunday-school ought to include 
the children and the childlike from the familſes of church 
members and of non church members. The Jewleh 
scholar, who entered the synagogue school at the age of 
six, never came to an age for graduation. The Chris- 
tian Sunday-school scholar ought never te graduate In 
the words of Dr. Archibald Alexander, The church 
should form one great Sabbath-school, and all the people 
should be disciples or teachers.” ‘‘ How can we keep our 
young people from quliting the Sunday-school when they 
have grown up?” was a question proposed at a Sunday- 
school conference some years ago. Quickly there came the 
pertinent answer: ‘‘ Build a wall of old folks between 
them and the door, so high that they'll never alimb over 
it.” But it is never enough to have all the children and 
adults of the church iu the Sunday-school. There 
ought to be many children from outside the church 
gathered into ft. The Sunday-school, rightly used, can 
be made one of the strong evangeliziug agencies of the 
church It is within bounds to say that there are at 
least two or three millions of children and youth in our 
country, outside the Sunday-school, who could bs 
brought into it in the current year by wise and perafat- 
ent effort. A Sunday-school thus used is a direct feeder 


of the church. 
As the Sunday-school is a department of the church, 


the church should be responsible for its management. 


Directly or by representatives, it should have 4 control 
ling voice in the-selection of teachers and officers, in the 
choice of lessons taught, in the expenditure of all moneys, 
in the direction of the ordinary and extraordinary ac- 
tivities of the echool. Such control should be without 
special show or unnecessary interference, but neverthe- 
lees it should be a practical reality. The church should 
give support and sustenance to the Sunday-school. This 
should include a provision of time for its exerclses, 
rooms for its gathering, and money for its expenses. It 
is not enough for a church to put its Sunday school on 
its list of missionary or charitable causes. Tao Suaday- 
school is the son and heir of the church, to be watched 
over and provided for as such. When this is done, there 
need be no fear of lack of harmony. 

One of the great obstacles to successful Sunday- 
school work is the difficulty of obtaining competent 
teachers. Dr. Trumbull met the objection made 
against the Sunday-tchool work of the day that many 
of the teachers have very little comprehensive Biblical 
knowledge and are in many cases immature, by showing 
that it is not the learned student of the Bible nor the 
person of ripe years who is always best flited to teach 
Bible truths to the young. He who in child-mind- 
edness has freely received the truths that are de- 
signed for children is measurably fitted to teach them 
to others of like capacity and of greater need. The 
young are in sympathy with the young. Those who 
have freshly received the truths of the Bible are often the 
best fitted to teach them. While persons of ripe years 
and judgment have their place in the work, yet it is 
never to be forgotten that among the best available 
teachers are young persons of both sexes, who are not 
far removed in years, in tastes, or in attainments from 
those whom they are set to teach. 

But no person, of whatever age or sex, can be a true 
teacher in the Sunday-school unless he knows what to 
teach, be it little or much, and how to teach it. For 
this a teaching pulpitis not enough. Every church 
ought to have a normal class, or training class of in- 
tending teachers, to instruct its members in the matter 
and methods of Sunday-school teaching. Suca a class 
should be taught, not harangued or lectured, by a com- 
petent teacher, either the minister ora layman. In ad. 
dition to this there ought to be in the Sunday school a 
teachers’ Bible class, studying the lesson a week in ad- 
vance of the school. for the purpose of fitting young 
persons to teach. Besides these agencies there should 
be a weekly teachers’ meeting. Withoutita Sunday- 
school is hardly deserving of the name. Such a meet- 
ing is necessary for an interchange of matter and 
methods, and especially to cultivate unity of spirit and 


instruction in the Sunday-school service. In this meet 

ing the lesson is to be studied from four points of view 
—the text, the teachings, the applications, and the 
methods of using the lesson and ite teachings. These 
points are to be discussed freely by all, not embodied ina 
lecture by the leader. The meeting is not for the teachers’ 
first study of the lesson, but for a comparison and 
correction of the results of previous study. In addition 
to these agencies, whatever will emphasize in the mind 
of the teacher the sacredness and importance of his call- 
Ing has its value in the training of the teacher. A 
formal covenanting of the teacher to be falthful to his 
new sphere and duties, and a formal installing of 
teachers with appropriate religious services, are customs 
that are growing in favor. 

Sunday-school teachers are not to be chosen at ran- 
dom or allowed to choose themselves. They are to be 
carefully selected according to a recognized standard of 
fitness, As the church is responsible for its Sunday- 
schoo! teachers, the approval of the church ought to be 
necessary to the appointment of new teachers. And as 
a mark of the sanction of the church on such appolnt- 
ment, the formal installation of teachers at stated sea- 
sons, with appropriate services, in the presence of the 
entire congregation, has manifest advantages 

E 8. P. 


THE UNEMPLOYED—RECENT ENGLISH 
EXPERIENCE. 


SHORT time ago The Christian Union said that 

society is doing more for its worthless than for 
es workless, It true in America, this is doubly true in 
England Accor ding to a recent statement of Francis 
Peek, The convict condemned for grievous crime re- 
ceives, in addition to comfortable lodging and warm 
clothing, a variety of food of which the following is an 
example: One and one-half pounds of bread, five ounces 
of cooked meat h an ounce of onions, a pound of pota- 
toes, andapint of cocoaeach day. In return he is re- 
quired to give eight hours’ comparatively easy work at 
his own trade.” The workman, on the other hand, who. 
through no fault of his own, but by slack trade or bad 
weather, is forced into idieaess. can recelve but one 
loaf of bread and ninepence a day with which to supply 
lodging, clothing, and food for himself and family,” 
and as a condition must perform the penal task of 
breaking thirteen hundredwelght of stone or picking 
four pounds of oakum. 

It is such a state of affairs as this that has given 
weight to the current agttation for tae unemployed. 
The scenes in Trafalgar Square have merely aided by 
making the subj:c’ uppermost in the public miad. The 
wretchedneas of the great city had come forth from 
the rookerles and massed itself in front of the National 
Gallery, where the rich must see it. Its intensity had 
been known before, but now it must be thought about. 
A granite slab for a mattress aud a London fog for a 
coverlet” were evidently the best bedding those human 
dungs could secure, and the Commisstoner of Works 
was forced to remark that he had neither the will nor 
the power to drive the poor from the Square. There was 
nowhere to drive them to. The workhouses were full, 
and at the doors of the casual wards there was every 
night a surging crowd begging for shelter, among whom 
were respectable clerks, shorthand writers, and skilled 
mechanics, Even without speeches and processions 
the agitation to relleve the wretchedness was bouad to 
make itself felt, and now that the police have dispersed 
the meetings and cleared the Square, the agitation stil 
goes on. 

Of the plans advocated for the relief of the army of 
the unemployed,” that which deserves the first mention 
is the numbering of the army. In England, as among 
ourselves, the estimates which are made of it are merely 
bold guesses; ranging all the way from the bald claim 
of a few conservatives that anybody can find work 
who wants it,” to the extravagant assertion of the 
Socialists that our industrial anarchy leaves hundreds of 
thousands in London alone who are starving and steal- 
ing and begging because work cannot be obtained. 
Evidently, if heartless conservatism and headless radi- 
calism are to be suppressed, and intelligent reform 
agreed upon, the facts of the problem must be inveati- 
gated. 

This work belongs to tbe public. But in London 
there is no local government which represents the en- 
tire city. The task, therefore, has fallen into most 
curious hands. An American firm, the Waterbury 
Watch Company, with daring sdvertising enterprise, 
has offered to undertake at its own cost the census The 
offer has been accepted and the work begun. Whether 
it will be successfully carried out is doubtful. But, 
however this may be, the demand for such an Investi- 
gation will sooner or later lead to a governmental 
inquiry, and the hard bed rock of facts will be dls- 
covered upon which it will be possible to build. 

Yet this step, logically first, is far from being the 
most important that has been taken. The agitators 
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who demand immediate measures are able to point to 
an experiment made last year at Chelsea In this town, 
the old home of Cariyle, his taought that the State 
should come to the aid of the workless, by enrolling 
soldiers of industry, hes received a signal realization. 
The road was road-work The Iccal vestry took charge 
of it without the ald of contractors. Iis success 18 
described as follows by the surveyor of the district in 
his report : 

“The pay was to be 41. per hour, and of this 23. was 
to be paid each night in order to get the men food. It 
was questioned whether there would be 100 applicants 
for the work, but on the day appointed to take the 
names no less than 310 were at hand. There is much 
discussion as to a test for distinguishing genuine cases 
of distress from the loafers and tho ne'er do weels. I 
venture to suggest that a mau who will hack up a 
macadam road like King’s Road for 41. per hour has 
earned the right to be considered a genuine case. The 
number of men employed was increased to 230, among 
whom, to my own knowledge, were carpenters, plaster- 
ers, bricklayers, fl tors, shoemakers, watchmakers, 
printers, hatters, gentlemen’s servants, and tailors, as well 
as general laborers, each of whom commenced work at 
44. per hour. The severe work tried many of the men at 
the beginning. At first they did not «arn their money, 
but as they got food into them they vistb)y improved. 
Where a man was found capable of botier work than 
hacking the road, ke was put to mixing the concrete, 
for which he recelved 51. per hour. When it came to 
laying the blecks, the artisans among them were ad- 
vanced to that work, and wore then paid the usual wage 
of a pavior—91. per hour... . One scarcely knew the 
men again. Nine weeks’ work had enabled them to 
turn round in the world. Tacy bad rescued their 
clothes, which in many cases had been put away,’ and 
there they were, a body of contented men, forming a 
striking contrast to the bungty men who struggled for 
work when the names were taken down. Alt gether a 
sum of £2 000 was circulated to these men as wages, 
and I have no hesitation whatever in ssyiny that it gave 
assistance to men who wore dicserving of consideration, 
and that it saved many a wife and her little ores from 
hunger an’ evfferioy Bu psy? Yes. These 
roads cost 93.101 and 9: 74 per aquare yard respect- 
ively, all told, which tocluded supcrintendence, print- 
ing, testing, and a substantia! «!!>waccs for the depre-. 
clation of plant and tools. The price could not be 
bettere’ for the quality of the work 

Mr Benoet Burleizh, to whose article in The Con- 
temporary Review” the writer is indebted for the eſta- 
tion, directs especial attention to the physical change 
which was wrought in the workers. Atthe meetings of 
the unemployed fn Lon loan many geutlemen who had 
been anxious that sometutng suould be done shook 
their heads when they saw the shocking lack of pbys- 
ical vigor aud the stunted, broken-jown look of the 
majority of those who were iemauding Work, not 
charity!” They" often remaiked that these hopeless 
wrecks were unfit for work. Sucb observers, says Mr. 
Burleigh, ‘‘ fatied to realizs the poteney of privation to 
shrink and wither and play havoc with men physically 
and morally. Three months cf beef-tes and generous 
diet and the opportuuſty to carn his living have oft- 
times resuscitated many anapparont wasirel.” 

The Chelsea xp: riment paid, and it has been re- 
peated with equal success. But suppose it had not 
“paid.” Does the present policy pay which forces the 
workless into the ranks of the thrifilees, and the thrift- 
less into the ranks of the worthless ? This is a question 
which Is being widely put. Te-day the Englishman 
whois out of work is «ffered help ovly on condition 
that he leaves his home, enters the workhouse, and 
breaks stone, picks cak um or turns a crank from early 
morning till late at night. Such reifef is degradation, 
and the State, instead of enrolilog soldiers of industry, 
recruits an army of camp-followers, withcut weapons, a 
mob of helpless parast'ss, 

The agitation goes on, and will go on. One 
suggestion after another !s being made by which work 
shall be furnished home colontzatton, and the redemp- 
tion of waste lands; the ¢xtenslon of the sowage sys- 
tem, and the drainage of the Thames marshes; the 
buiiding of cheap baths and wash-houses where the 
unwashed may be given an opportunity to take away 
their reproach ; the cleauing and repafring of streets, 
and the widening and deepening of rivers and canals; 
and, finally, some of the boldcrépirtts are urging the graa- 
ual demolition of the slums and the ereciion of artisang’ 
dwellings. Many of these plans will come to nothing. 
Nevertheless, It is evident that ſu her future dealings 
with pauperlem Engiand wil! rcse1ve ber charities for 
those who cannot work, aad her penalties for those who 
will not work, but to those who at low wages both will 
and can work, ibe work ball be granted. 

In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread.” 
The workless of Eayland demand that the words of this 
curse may be made words of promise to them. Can 
such a demand be denied ? 
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Feb. 16, 1888. 


CONCERNING SUNDAY RAILROAD 


TRAFFIC. 


To the Editors of the Christian Union: 
FI controlled a line of raliroads from New York to 
San Fraucisco, Sunday daylight would never showa 
moving train on the line except in cage of accident, no 
matter how many might be run by competing roads. I 
would lose no money by my respect for Sunday observ- 
ance. Your comparison of the currents of commerce to 
the currents of the blood through the system, allow me 
to say, Is a little s rained. A normal condition of this 
current of life is about one beat to the second ; losing 
now and then one seventh of a beat wculd not faterfere 

with a healthy condition of the body. 

Do you atk me how Iv ud control my share of the 
Pac tit Coast traffic without Sunday service? One 
method I will state, though not the only one. 

I might start a train at, sey, 10 7 u. Sunday from San 
Francisco, another on Monday and Tuesday, to reach 
Now York before Sunday morning, giving them through 
trains without laying over. I would arrange my time 
table for my other trains Fo as to give desirable places for 
Sunday rest, and would fix the through train rate four 
doliars more than the Jay-over rate, thus covering the 
expenees of resting on Sanday. 

I belleve that, starting two trains on the same time 
from San Francisco, one of which would lay over on 
Sunday and the other continue on through Sunday, 
charging the passengers by the lay over train four 
dollars lees than by the through traine, the lay-over 
train would take by far the larger number of passen- 
gers, As to celay of frelghis, the articles of traffic 
between the Pacific and Atlantic are of such a character 
that cne day's difference in delivery is of no practical 
importance, 

It may be said that no company controls a lings run- 
ning from ocean to ocean, and I may be asked what 
would I do with control of one only of the connections. 

Although, in fact, the different companies composing 
nes from oecan to ocean have for each line a common 
governing head, I will answer it otherwise. I will sun 
pose myself in control of the New York Central & 
Hadson River, and that my control ended at Buffalo. 
I would pravide for receiving and forwarding with 
the utmost promptness all freight arriviog at Bak. 
kala up to 12 M on Saturday, so that they would be 
la New York on Monday morning, and all arriving 
after 12 mw Saturdsy and 12 midnight of Sunday 1 
would have in New York on the afternoon of Monday. 
This I admit would involve some extra expense and 
require some ( ra night work, but I do not admit or 
belle ve that it wculd lose to this road any of its share 
of business In freights. R-g*rding passengers, I would 
provide for forwarding all arriving at Buffalo before 
dark on Saturday. so that they would be in New York 
by or bafore daylight on Sundsy morning. I am treat- 
ing Sunday as day without its night, and this is all the 
com promiee I would make with Sunday encroachment. 

In applying mv suggested management to the New 
York Centra) & [ludson River, I have done so because 
of your interview with some persons connected with 
that road. It can as well be ap plled to any of the m- 
portant couneciing roads traversing our country Elst 
and West, North or South. 

Allow me a comment on your editorial assertion that 
it is well settled in this country that the railroads are the 
servants of the people. I might yusstion the subservi- 
ence of this servitude, but [ will not, inquiring simply 
to what you refer as the beople. At the close ot the terv- 
ice at the Ocean Street Presbyterlan C auch in this city 
last Sundsy the pastor stated that he was about to do 
what he had never done before—t: k3 a vote on a ques 
on fa which he felt a deep concern, He then alluded 
to a company known as the Sub-Tropical Exposition — 
a corporation to advance the prosperliy of Florida by an 
exhibition of her varied producis. This company had 
just held its opening ceremonier, with very flattering 
resulis. The trustees had during the week preceding 
(his Sunday had a meeting to consider the question 
of opening the Exposition on Sundsy. Tals pastor, 
with some other clergymen, had appeared at this meet- 
log to protest against the Sunday opeaing, and had been 
met by the statement that a majority of the clergy, with | 
thelr congregations, favored the Sunday opening, and, as 
the corporation had given the protestors another hearing, 
he wanted to speak authoritatively for bis congregation, 
and, that he might do so, asked that those opposed to 
Sunday cpening should rise from their seats. 

I have witnessed a good many votes of this kind called 
kor in aseembiles of diffcrent kinds; I have seen dis 
c'plined troops execute orders of commanding cfficers ; 
but I have never seen a movement so prompt and uaaal- 
mus 88 the movement of this crowded congregation in 
relcg from their seats. As this congregation left the 
church they witnesssed a procession headed by a band 
of music ; undoubtedly a vote taken by that procession 
would have been J ust as unanimous for Sunday op ning. 
And the sentiment elicited by the action of the churches | 
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could be met by a contrary ¢xoression from excursior- 
ists. Taus the pcopleof this country are divided be- 
tween those who reverence the Sabbath and those who 
do not reverence it much, if at all. When you tay the 
railroads are the servants cf the People, what people 
would you have them serve ? 

There bas been a plea for what is called Sunday 
freedom ; that it benefits the working classes. Were 
this true, it would furnish the strongest reason with me 
for using railroads and boats for Sunday travel and ex- 
cursions: but la it true? Is It true, as claimed, the best, if 
not the only, means by which dally tollers can enjoy the 
invigorating influence of open air? All our large elties 
are furnished with shaded parks furnished with seats 
and drinking fountains ; and all our smaller cities and 
villages have accessible rural surroundings where free 
air, that is literally free, can be enjoyed, without en- 
ceunterimg the inconvenience of crowded cars and more 
or less rudeness always attending Sunday excursions. 

I am treating this question merely as a temporal and 
business question. The Caristlan Union is more com- 
petent to present it as a religious question. Allow me 
to say that the rallroad ſa the most potent instrument of 
progress of the age. It is forcing its way into all the 
dark places of the earth, carrying with it civilization. 
Shall it be a Christian civilization, or a civilization that 
disregards the laws of the Christians’ God ? 

A. 8. DIven. 

JACKSONVILLE, Fla. 


EUROPA. 


By Sterpuen HENRY THAYER. 


REAT Sovereiga of the earth and sea, 
Whose scepter shall forever be 
The re ga supreme of Liberty, 
Draw thou the veil that dims our sight, light thon our eyes, 
That we may see! 


Beyond the waters, east and west, 
Six glant legions ominous rest, 
Equ'pped and armed from sole to crest ; 
The burdened nations g'oan and ree! and listen for 
The dread behest. 


The Ottoman by the geanu tide 
Is bonded ; there the navies ride 
And train their armaments to bide 
The menace from the eagle’s north, or who will dare 
The kings allied. 


The cringing Sultan can but wait 
The will of other crowns; his fate 
Is graven in the hearts that hate 
And tremble at his wasting power—the curse of men— 
So weak, so great. 


IIis doom is written in the skies ; 
His Orient Empire palsied lies, 
And still and still he cracifies 
Tne last bare hope that yet might save, and mocks his knell, 
And still de fles. 


I hear the Empires muttering now, — 
The northern ( w3ar keeps his vow, 
Ard waits and wills both where and how 
Hs sheathless sword sha!! smite at last; he waite and knits 
His tron brow. 


I see the Austrians mustering where 
The Adriatic’s waters glare, 
Or by the Danube ; and they swear 
Eterna! vigilance against the Cossack hordes 
So sleepless there. 


The crafty Chancellor, outworn, 
Who guards the German State, in scora 
Watches the French frontier—his thorn ; 
Looks north to the Crimean gates, and eastward to 
The Golden Horn. 


Europa waits the signal, swel s 
Imperial armies, still compels, 
From Britain to the Dardanelles, 
Fresh millions to her warrior camps, and millions more, 
For sbips and shells. 


Tull on her mighty, martial field 
The greatest products she can yleld 
Are armé i men and sword and shield: 
Whole nations bent and strung for what? O Lord, thy 
thought 
Is atill concealed ! 


Great Sovereign of the earth and sea, 
Whose scepter shall forever be 
The reign supreme of Liberty, 
Draw thou the veil that dims our sight, light thon our eyes, 
That we may & 
Siesrr Holo. 


— 
INTEMPERANCE AMONG THE INDIANS. 


By tae Rev. J. Howarpv Hoss, 


“ YE Creeks, if this cup of perdi.fon con ſaues to 

rule among you, ye wiil caase to bo a nation!“ 
The prophecy left the lips of an Indian warrior while 
making a temperance plea at a rational council, a 
century anda half ago. The lapse of years has seen 
the aboriginal race converted from freemen to ‘‘ wards,” 
hemmed in reservation lines’ Humau'zing irfluences 
have toyed with the Iadfans, and the church has 
easayed to Christian za them. Meantime civilization 
has been rapidly and systematically decimating their 
ranks. Pallanthrople laterest perlodically turns west- 
ward to review the rights and privileges of outcasts; 
education reaches forth to elevate ths innate talent of 
the wigwam and cabin; miaslonarias—a mere handful 
—polnt souls upward. But the combined levers of 
**protherly love” seem quite ins. fliclent to extricate 
the aborigine from his Serb nlan bog Paerchacce the 
secret of our diamal failure reveals lizelf largely in the 
prophetic sentence of the Creek brave of the oldea time. 
The primal condition of an Indian is not that of a 
debauchee, Morally be may «ccupy as lofiy a level as 
his more civilized brother. Since hie first Introduction to 
the white man’s strange arts and ways he hai kaowa 
that ‘‘fire-water” was dangerous, and has yet been taught 
ever to accopt it as the p:cullar gift of a higher genius. 
Quick to imitate the customs of the paleface, he was all 
unready to believe that a damning foe would be foisted 
upon bim at the threshold of a new friendship. Con- 
trary toexpcctation, this proved his experlence. One ot 
the prime factors in the c!vil z ng process we have been 
epplying to the Indian has been whisky. Intemper- 
ance has been and is the deadllest curse we have yet been 
able to press upon our “‘ leg!:imate wards.” The state- 
ment msy appear extreme; yet the grimness of observed 
facts is most convincing. 

We are disposed to estim e a people by thelr Intellect- 
ual caliber, and the exbibi Un of mental power by the 
national leaders. The gauge holds good among the 
half-civilizod tribes of our Iadlan population, Not 
a few cultivated minds have thers beeu in the circle 
of Iadlen coun‘elcrs durirg the past score of years, 
Aud just hero has intemperance made the saddest 
havoc. It is pitlable to think that the majority 
of men of brains fizuring julicly during the 
past three decades of jeara have succumbed to 
the drunkard’s cup. The list {4 strikfogly long of 
Indians who have acqutred the habit of ſatemperance 
while being lunched and dined st our National Capital, 
I bear fo mind a delegation of ec Ca ctaws, represent 
ative men of their mation. who went to Wach'ngton at 
the close of the Civil Wer to negotiate final treaties. 
They had seen the deleterfous eff-cts of intemperance 
in border towns, and were old time Probibiitontsts ; but 
they were poorly fort fled sgalnst tre novel and begull- 
ing drinking customs of our pcliticians. The taste 
cultivated there became a raging thirat at home, and the 
entire delegation save one died direc'ly or indirectly 
from the ( ffects of strong drink. Taue legislators of the 
Territory are subfected to similar temptations. The 
alttings of Indian counc!ls are notably character zed for 
poor attempt at concealment of l'quors which stimulate 
bad legielation. What white latrigue fails to accom- 
plish the black bottle will do. It Is notorſous that 
measures passed ty Iadtan councils, and but so maby 
plots ok scheming land grabbers,” have been :uccess- 
fully menipulated through judicious use of spirituous 
I'quors. 

Common life suffers proportionally. Rarely does an 
Indian visit a trading post and un the ssloon-gauntlet 
safely. No sadder sight cin there be than casks and 
barr ls of Ifquid death labeled ‘‘ For Indians.” The 
concoction therein contained {s too vi'e for the use of 
dealers, for the rank polson cr: z28 the drinker, and not 
lafrequenily kills. Even at home they are not beyond 
the whikky limit, although Indian and United States 
law alike prohibit ti e Introduction of | quors into the 
Territory. Indian police and United S ates deputies 
together cannot rid the sectlun of per+ietent whisky 
peddlers who resort to every cor celvable method to in- 
troduce the contraband artic'e—smuzeled over the line 
in bottles marked Bitters, Cordials, Jamaica Ginger, 
and what-not ; concealed in boxes, barrels, saddle-bags, 
and pocke's. Iastances abound where bold intrusion 
and bold defiance have continued for long periods. 
One hoary miscreant pursued his fiendish avocation 
for sever years before he bit the dust. Travel through 
and life in the envied iract affords an abundance of 
proof of the presence of agencle: which kill as they 
clvilfzs. Statistically, it may be estadlish<d that fully 
ninety por cent. of arrests annually made {a the Terri 
tory are for criues procead!.g diresily from the pres- 
ence or use of Iq ts. Tae Botany Bay reputation 
which the district enj>ya 13 attcloutadle to the flow and 
gurgie of the fstal fluid witala {ts borders. Effort has 


been made by promiaeat Ia alive to the fatallly 
of the traffic, to faduce Congress to frame more effect- 
ive statutes, but without good result. 


Perhaps the 
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easlest way for our Government to hasten the solution 
of the Iadlau problem will be to wink at the breakage 
of incff ctive laws. Whatever the clog and wherever 
the trouble, left to themselves the Indians fall à quick 
prey tothe rascality of viclous natures. If it were a 
capital offense to slaughter an Indian with a bottle of 
whisky in place of a forty-four caliber bullet, there 
would be vastly more hope of saving the race for a 
future of civilization. The war on intoxicating 
beverages presents an issue of prime importance in the 
States, where drinking is a genteel habit ; but the worst 
evils of intemperance appear where human fiends 
travel about from cabin to hut, coaxing and even com- 
pelling unsophisticated Indians to buy, at an exorbitant 
rate, 80 much bottled death. 

The organ/zation of societies enlisted in the red man’s 
behalf is excellent; the birth of sympathy and effort 
for our wards” should be gladly hailed ; the sem!- 
occasional passage of a bill-to ease the national con- 
science must be always welcomed as an omen of good. 
But our protectorate of the Indian, whether govern- 
mental or philanthropic, is a bad one, overlooking or 
forgetting the soclal curse of intemperance. The perils 
to which Indians are exposed come not wholly from 
„Oklahoma or reservation intruders, from vexed 
settlers or United S ates regulars, from cattle kings or 
mineral agents. These are the aggressive agencies we 
hear aud read about. They are to be antagonfz d most 
coneclentiously and courageously by all lovers of justice 
and equality. But the more subtle and destructive evil 
of intemperance mutt be confessed the chiefest peril 
now menacing the Indian population of our country. 
De Tocqueville wrote: ‘‘ The Indians are condemned 
to perish, and must resign themselves to their fate.” 
Too sadly is the prophecy being fulfilled, and a 
nation profetszdly humanitarian is hastening the 
exterminating process. True it is that the Indian 
nation is more pliable and less ferocious today than a 
generation ago. Eclightened intelligence has professed 
to work the change through ennobling methods. Butit 
is a startling truth that much of intellect and native 
worth has been viilated and paralyzed by the bene- 
factor’s fluid extract of death. 

As atonement for the manifest injustice of our 
‘* might-makes-right’’ policy, pursued so unerringly, it 
is proper to agitate the question of Indian citizanship, 
land in severalty, education of youth, anything and 
everything to ameliorate the condition of a people 
whose acreage and rights we have for generations 
steadily encroached upon. But until we have recog- 
nized the blasting evil of intemperance among the 
Indiars, and set ourselves to counteract its influence, 
we shall occupy much the same position as the fabled 
one of old tasked with the upward rolling of a stone 
whose tendenzy was ever downward because of its 
specific gravity. The Indian gravitates downward save 
as free from the acquired Anglo-Saxon habit of intem- 
perar c. Patlanthropy and Caristisnity may never be 
too strenuous in effort to eradicate the baleful curse, 
and thus labor for the proper redemption of a noble 
race. ‘ 


ON SNOW-SHOES. 


WRITER of deep suggestiveness has commented 

on the superior advantages of the man on horse- 
back over the man on foot; but this exalted condition, 
which in certain seasons gives one a delicious sense of 
sovereignty, e ffords neither advantage nor charm in the 
northern climate in mid winter. The man to whom all 
things are possible under these circumstances is the 
man on snow-shoes, He alone holds the key of the 
snow-belesguered forests ; to him alone Is intrusted the 
right of eminent domain—the privilege, in other words, 
of seizing for his own use the lands of his neighbors ; 
he alone owns the landscape. Great privileges never 
go save in company with grave responsibilities, and not 
unfrequently with serious perils. No one need expect, 
therefore, to be put into possession of the landscape ex. 
cept upon conditions more or less formidable. The 
snow-shoe is a delightful feature of decoration ; how 
often have we seen it effectiveiy displayed against a 
proper background, and straightway, as if a door had 
been set ajar into another clime,the breath of winter has 
been upon us, the splendor of illimitable fields of snow 
has blinded us, and we have seen in a glance the dark 
line of spruce and fir as it climbs the white peak 
against the deep blue horizon line. But the snow-shoe 
has its serious and even humiliating aspects. The novice 
who ties it on his moccasin and goes forth for the first 
time in rash and exulting confidence is likely to meet 
with ewift and calamitous eclipse. He mounts the first 
inviting drift of beautiful snow, only to disappear in a 
humiliation and perplexity from which he emerges 
blinded, breathless, and whiter than the Polar bear. 
The unsympathetic jeers of his companions complete 
the discipline and stimulate to further catastrophes, 
which in the end work out the peaceful results of 
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wisdom and training. But the secret once learned, 
snow-shceing is thenceforth a measureless delight. 
Thoreau declares that in one sense we cannot live too 
leisurely. ‘‘ Lot me not live as if time was short. Catch 
the pace of the seasons, have leisure to attend to every 
phenomenon of nature, and to entertain every thought 
that comes to you. Lot ycur life bea leisurely progress 
through the volumes of nature. To thoroughly en- 


ter into the life of nature one must accept her mood at 


the moment, and she has as many moods as the mortals 
who sek her companionship; bu! with all her moods 
she is never moody. Oaa summer’s day the spacious 
lelsure of the forest invites one to complete cessation of 
effort ; to that profcund repose which sets every door 
ajar for fresh perceptions and new influences. But on 
a clear, cold winter's morning a very different spirit is 
abroad: not repose, but intensity of action, is solicited. 
There lies the great world, from which the traces of 
individual ownership have been almost obliterated ; who 
will claim it, and enforce his claim with absolute 
possession? It is in response to this inspiring challenge 
that the man on snow-shoes enters the fleld. If he is made 
of the right stuff he has the air of a great proprietor. To 
him roads and fences and all artificial boundary lines 
are as if they were not; he owns the landscape, and 
there are moments when he feels as if the sky had been 
hung above his wide, free world to give him the last and 
most delicate sensation of adventure. The great joy of 
the man on snow-shoes is the consciousness of freedom. 
He is released from the tyranny of the roads and the 
impertinent intrusion of fences; places that were orce 
forbidden or inaccessible are now open to him; fields 
given over to the selfishness of agriculture are leased to 
nature for the nobler uses of beauty and his personal 
ad venture; there is no tecluded pond in the woods to 
which he cannot choose his own path; there is no 
remote outlook across field or swamp to which he can- 
not swiftly make his way. The great drifts, the long 
levels of snow in the open places, are so many exhilarat- 
ing opportunities to him, and he accepts the invitation 
of nature to come abroad with her not as an inferior 
hut as an equal. 

The snow-shoe is ingeniously devised to diffuse 
man’s ponderosity over a larger surface ; to enable him 
to co by artifice where the natural construction of his 
body would forbid his going. This well-devised afd to 
escape from civilization sets free the mind at the same 
time that it removes a physical limitation. The man 
who cannot get away from himself on snow-shoes Is a 
galley slave who deserves the oar and will never escape 
from it. But most men who find themselves afield so 
equipped cast off all bondage of mind to old habits and 
limitations by an effort so natural tnat it is purely 
unconscious. They are filled with an insatiable desire 
to take deep breaths, to penetrate every recess of the 
world about them, to overcome every obstacle and 
leave nothing untried. Inthe vigorous morning air all 
enterprises are open, and one waits neither to count the 
hours nor the difficulties. The earth shines like the 
sky, anda kind of ineffable splendor crowns the day. 
Level field and rolling meadow, stretch of lowland 
and sweep of mountain, unbroken surface of lake and 
curving whiteness of river losing itself behind the 
hills—all these lie within the vision and invite explora- 
tion. The dark green masses of pine and spruce rest 
the eye dazzled by the untvereal brilllaucy. The mount- 
ains have a marvelous delicacy and charm ; instead of 
presenting a flat surface of dead while they reveal a 
thousand soft and rounded outlines; each tree {s Indi. 
vidualiz3d and stands out in clear and perfect symmetry, 
and every branch and leaf is white with exq ilsite frost- 
work. At sunset, when the last tender light of the 
winter day falls on those deep, rich masses of frost 
tracery, one will see a vauishing loveliness as tender as 
the flush of the rose leaf and as ethereal as the light of a 
solitary star when it flrat touches the edges of the hills. 
The day ends in Hesperian splendor. 

But, fortunately, the day is still in its prime, and, as 
one chocs3s the deepest drift and climbs to the top of 
the nearest hill, he wishes it might neverend. Arrived 
at the summit, breathless and exultant, he looks for the 
hollow which has caught the drifts, and, after a mo- 
ment’s rest, he runs swiftly down to the pond below, 


sliding on the crust, and moving more slowly and | 


cautiously over light snow of whose depth and yielding 
quality he has perhaps already had sad experience. 
Tbe level surface of the pond lacks that variety which 
is the charm of snov-shosing, a id so one skirts the 
shore and takes the first accessible opening into the 
woods; and now delight and danger are mixed in the most 
delicious compound. The remoteness, the silence, and 
the solitude of the winter woods are simply enchanting ; 
the sky is softly blue between the bare, ruiaed choirs 
where late the sweet birds sang ;” every twig is snow- 
bound, and the only evidence of life is the track of 
the rabbit or the fox One tramps on, jubilant and 
self-forgetful, until suddenly some unseen root catches 
in the interstices of the snow-shoe, and then alas for 
human greatness! But the disaster is only momentary 
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—Is, indeed, part of the novel and fascinating experi. 
ence. Oa and on through the deep recesses of the 
forest one makes his way, and at every turn some lovely 
or impressive wintry scene frames itself for permanent 
hanging in the memory. Now it is a little snow covered 
hollow where one is sure the mosses grow thick in eum- 
mer; now it is a solitary tree whose tracery of branches 
is exquisitely etched against the sky; now it is a side 
hill swiftly descending to the narrow brook, the music 
of whose running still lingers softly cadenced in the ear 
of memory; now it isa sudden glimpse of the mount- 
ains that rise in the wide silence and solitude like 
primeval altars whose lofty fires are lighted at sunrise 
and sunset; and now, es one leaves the forest behind, 
the last picture is the river winding through the dark, 
wild mountain gorge, its waters rushing impatient and 
tumultuous over the ice that strives in vain to fetter 
them. 

The short day is already hurrying to its close; but 
its brevity has no power over the memories one bas 
plucked from wood and field. Reluctantly one hurries 
homeward. The smoke from the little village in 
the hollow rises in straight white lines above every 
house, and as one pauses for a moment, before descend- 
ing, to take in the picture, one recalls a similar moment 
of which Thoreau has preserved the fleeting impression: 
„The windows on the skirts of the village rfi-ct the 
setting sun with intense brilllancy, a dezz ing glitter, it 
issocold. Standing thus on one side of the hill, I be- 
gin to see a pink light reflected from the snow about 
fifteen minutes before the sun sets. This gradually 
deepens to purple and violet in some places, and the 
pink is very distinct, especially when, after looking at 
the simply white snow on other sides, you turn your 
eyes to the hill. Even after all direct sunlight is with- 
drawn from the hill-top, as well as from the valley in 
which you stand, you see, if you are prepared to discern 
it, afaint and delicate tinge of purple and violet there.“ 
But the vanishing beauty of this hour eludes even the 
pencil of Taoreau, and as you take off your snow-shces 
you are aware that you have become the possessor of a 
day which you will always long to share with others, 
but the memory of which, in spite of all your efforts 
toward expression, will remain incommunicable. 

H. W. M. 


CRAFTSMANSHIP AND ART. 


By a Cnrric. 


UNKACSY’S painting of Christ on Calvary,” 

which has been placed on exhibition in this city, 
is a repetition of the failure in essentials and success in 
details which characterized his ‘‘ Christ Bafore Pilate.” 
In both pictures the artist has remained a painter of 
dramatic genres and of costumes opulent in color. In 
the latter painting the figure designed to represent 
our Saviour was the figure of a self-willed, con- 
temptuous fanatic, devoid of spirituality and even 
of force. The figure which passes for Ohrist cru- 
cified is a brutal pathological study, a literal por- 
trait of physics] agony, which might have been 
drawn in the operating-room of a hospital. No un- 
biased observer can find in Munkacsy’s Christ any- 
thing more than a grossly realistic picture of humsn 
suffering, devoid of spirituality or of any higher eignifi- 
cance. This attempt to portray the supreme tragedy 
occupies only a corner of a canvas psrhaps thirty feet 
long by twenty high. From the three crosses and the 
group of Mary, Martha, and a few others on the extreme 
right, there is a descent tothe oppositeside. Next to the 
group of the cross comes the ex cutloner bearing a 
ladder (one of several models repeated from the 
„ Pilate’), and the varied figures of the crowd follow 
mounted Roman centurions, soldiers, rabbis, Pharisees, 
an Arab sheik on a white horse, introduced In an effort 
to balance the composition; an astonished youth in the 
foreground, whose attitude is singulsrly awkward ; and 
on the extreme left a fiseing figure which, with a disre- 
gard of avacbronisms strange ina ‘‘ realist,” is supposed 
to represent Judas Iscariot. Dotalled description is un- 
necessary at this time. A visitor entering the exhibl- 
tion hall en.frely free from prejudice would first notice the 
tricky method of lighting the picture, and the strong 
illumination thrown upon the figure of Christ. He 
would next be struck by the manner in which the figures 
** stand out from the canvas in sn unpleasantly forcl- 
ble relle, quickly seen to be due to superficial means, 
to a panoramic method of exaggerated contrasts, the 
opposition of opaque masses of black and strong whites. 
There isa feeling of surprise that the tragedy which 
is or should be the reason of the picture’s exlstence, {ts 
center of interest, is given a comparatively unimportant 
place in the composition. Tals is really a picture of 8 
crowd, in which a varlety of expression, action, and rich 
costumes is rendered coarsely but with some vigor 
and skill. The inference is that the painter has real 
{zed his inability to rise to the height of a great occa 
sion, and has sought to divert and gratify the public by 
substituting a spectacle in which theatrical dresses and 
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the representation of the coarser emottons, amazement, 
anger, indifference, and contempt, are almost every- 
thing. The audacity of the coloring naturally arrests 
attention, although the darkening of the treacherous 
bitumen is evident. The major chord of the picture may 
be ssid to be reddish-brown, or'reds‘supported by brown, 
while the minor chord 1s gr2enish-blue, and the violent 
contrasts are\destructive of harmony. A semi barbarous 
delight in crude color is one characteristic of a method 
of painting whose brutal directness involves absence of 
half-tones, an absence of graduated light and shade, 
opacity of the shadows, and, in general, au assault upon 
the eye by means of exaggerated contrasts, lavish use of 
color, and vigorous brush work—the last the best feat- 
ure of the execution. The slatiness of the sky, and 
errors in drawing and modeling, are minor mattere. The 
important fact forced upon the attention of any intelll- 
gent, dispaesionate observer is that the painter has been 
utterly inadequate to his theme, and that his picture isa 
plece of craftsmanship, designed for popular effect. 

The question naturally arises why it is that this pict- 
ure and its predecessor have elicited the commendaticn 
on the highest grounds of some estimable persons. 
It is easy to answer. These are subjects which in them- 
selves awaken interest. Famous scenes in history or 
literature predispose the multitude to invest their pic- 
torlal representations with all manner of sentiment and 
thought. The more general the Interest of the subject, 
the greater the popular readiness to see in the picture 
the attributes of the subject. Now, there is no class of 
subjects which appeals to 80 large a number as sub- 
jects based upon the life and death of our Saviour. 
Munkacsy’s Christ before Pilate’ has been nolaslly 
heralded as the most Impressive religious picture ever 
painted.” The advertisements of the Calvary” have 
sought to transcend the superlative. The picture is to 
be judged on its own merits, and also in the light of the 
artist's own explanations. The term religious cer- 
tainly should imply fervent bellef, sincerity, and 
reverence. A French critic has been guilty of a truism 
in saying that faith is the source of religious art. Falth 
pure and entire was exemplified in the paintings of the 
early Fiorentines and Flemings. The Dresden Madon- 
na bas been accepted for three hundred years as a type 
of the perfect love upon which our religion reats. 
Hippolyte Flandrin, to take a modern example, has 
paluted with reverence, and the work of Holman Hunt 
is at least painted with purpose, and sincere. Of Mun- 
kacsy's attitude toward the noblest of themes he has 
told us something himself: One can’t always go on 
painting the same thing. I had long been thinking of 
painting some big Biblical subject. I thought of doing 
something with Herod. Then one day I thought there 
might be a good picture to be made outof the scene of 
Christ before Pilate in the Pretorlum. I belſeved I 
could make something new out of it... My models were 
mostly men I found on the Boulevard. Some of them 
were friends of mine... . I didn’t attempt to paint 
Christ as divine, for what is divine cannot be painted. 
. . + The first thing I sought to do was to secure the 
picturerque whole to make a picture of the scene.” 
His purpose was picture-making, nothing more. He 
was neither inspired nor even moved to reverence by 
the sublime figure which he proposed to represent. 
Both his paintings of Christ tell us that he could not 
comprehend the infinite pity which uttered the cry, 
„Father, forgive them, for they know not what they 
do.” Why should he? Munkacsy is a man of the 
modern Parisian world, described as below the average 
of his con frores in cultivation, with a limited range of 
sensibilities and sympathies. He painted this picture 
of Boulevard models in the hope of making a popular 
hit.” This is a question of picture-making or crafts- 
manship. Yet various excellent people have actually 
been led to think that this picture is the expression of 
a devout, fervent belief, the outcome of a desire to 
preach Christ to the nations of the earth. 

It is the easlest thing in the world to sit before a pict- 
ure and think into it all manner of qualities, especially 
if the subject and the artist’s name both stimulate the 
imagination. But I wonder if any of the clergymen 
who were Invited to private views” of Munkacsy's re- 
Uglous pictures went behind them to analyze the artist's 
motives and ideas of his subjects, and to inquire into 
the reasons why they were painted. They could not 
have done so ; for these reverend gentleman went away 
to do precisely what the speculative showman expected. 
They euloglzed each picture as a great religious 
work in the press and from their pulpits. But is this 
fair to the public? A few years ago another speculator 
proposed to place a Passion Play” upon the stage in 
this city. Press and pulpit denounced the tcheme, and 
it was finally abandoned. Does immorality upon the 
stage become morality on canvas ? Here we see the 
Passion of Christ depicted and exhibited for money- 
making purposes. Is the commercial painter any more 
sincere and reverential than the hired actor? In this 
case the more influential portion of — = 2 
exposed the religtous pretensions picture. 
was shown as it is, an example of vigorous brush work, 


of effective but coarse and tricky painting, of popularly 
dazzling but faulty and dangerous technique, and of 
considerable power in the dramatic exposition of the 
harsher emotions. But the clergy lavished upon both 
pictures a ready fund of sentiment, and pralsed their 
technique as well. They saw them as they might have 
been. They never paused to ask themselves what they 
really were—a craftsman’s use of the Saviour as good 
material.” They have allowed their eulogies to be used 
directly as advertisements. And yet these gentlemen 
would hardly allow a lay writer upon art to enter their 
pulpits and e xbound his own views of their theology. 
Ne sutor ultra crepidam one is at his best with that 
which he understands. It is only the credulity and too 
ready sentiment of the clergyman who pronounces j 1dg- 
ment where some special knowledge Is required that I 
venture to criticize, I hope with due respect. 

Munkacsy has painted a great subject without apprect- 
ation of that subject’s significance, without true sympa- 
thy or elevated imsginaticn, with technique as the end 
rather than the means, and with a sordid purpose always 
in view. This is an exsmple of craftemanship, and 
faulty craftemanship at that. To cffset it we have had 
the privilege of seeing a noble example of great art. 
Rembrandt’s insight into character, his sympathy with 
humanity, is better Illustrated in very few of his por 
traits than in The Gilder.” Too much current paint- 
ing deals only with superficial aspects. The artist {is 
conscious of himself. In his subjecthe sees a chance 
to display his own dexterity. He does not seek for an 
intimate understanding of that subject, but rather for 
clever use of material means by which to impress the 
spectator. In much pre Raphaelite work, and in thefpict- 
ures of Raphael’s earlier periods, there are unconscious- 
ness and simple earnestness. When the artists began 
to paint draperies, or what not, with the purpose of 
catching the eye, their art entered upon a decline. The 
Italian and Northern schools were and are widely dif- 
ferent, but every great school in its best estate puts the 
„What!“ before he How?” Here the master of the 
Holland school shows us an individual human being 
far more clearly than we could have seen bim in the 
flesh. This expression of character is a triumph of 
great art, and here it is united with coloring in which 
the sunshine lingers, transparent suggestive shadows, 
a marvelous play of light and shade, exact modeling, 
flesh painting firm and true, atmosphere everywhere ; 
brush work broad and strong, yet finely accurate in 
every detail ; in short, with the perfection of design, 
touch, and chiaroscuro. Inaincerity in purpose and 
trickinets in methods have their day. But great art 
lives, and the picture painted in the Amsterdam Brae 
Street two centuries and a half ago comes to us in New 
York to-day asa standard of art much needed by artists, 
laymen, and the clergy. ‘‘ Rembrandt,” Charles Blanc 
has said, ‘‘ is a great painter because he is moved. He 
feels profoundly that which he wishes to make us feel.” 
Yet when the sincerity and vitality of Rembrandt’s art 
were illustrated In the exhibition of The Gilder,” there 
was nota word of public clerical recognition. 


IMPRESSIONS OF CANADA. 


By Jorros H. Warp. 
sum up the impressions which one 


obtains of a country like Canada from a brief stay 
in it; one feels that he may be mistaken in his deduc. 
ons by a too limited knowledge of the facts which are 
necessary to sustain an opinion—but, on the other hand, 
these impressions, for the reason that they are the result 
of unprejudiced observation, are often of great value ; 
they bave a sort of rough accuracy whica is as impor- 
tant in estimating a people as it is in estimating dis- 
tances with the eye. My judgment of Canada is chiefly 
based upon what came under my notice as a wayfarer 
with the American librarians who made an excursion 
through the country from Kingston to Halifax, after 
they had settled the affairs of our great libraries, at the 
Thousand Islands, for the year. The advantage of 
traveling with such a company is that you meet witb 
many persons whom the ordinary traveler would not 
see. Itis in interviewing the people whom you meet 
in a new country that you take your bearings and 


rectify your point of view. 
The first thing to be noted by an American, or rather 


a man from the States, in the Dominion Is the slowness 
of operation that characterizes all the movements of 
life. Nobody isinahurry. The cabmen are no more 
awake than the men who are engaged in manual or 
professional labor. The old-time leisure prevails every- 
where. If a thing cannot be accomplished to-day, It 
can be left till to-morrow. The French Canadian is not 
exactly lazy, but he is contented with small results, and 
would be counted rich where a Yankee would feel that 
he was extremely poor. The ccuatry all along the St. 
Lawrence ls cut up into the small holdings off which 
the Canadians derive a scanty subsistence, part of which 
goes to the Roman Church while the rest goes to keep 
body and soul together and clothe a family of, on the 
average, a dczen children. The farming is as much 


undertaken by the peasant women as by their husbands. 
You could see them everywhere in the fields, binding 
the wheat, or curing the fish on shore, and if you 
entered their humble homes you would find the spin- 
ning-wheel still in operation, and the old fashioned 
loom in constant use. The impression one obtains of 
these people in their Industrial life is that man wants 
but little here below, nor wants that little long. The 
French farmers marry early, begin to rear their large 
families before the Americans are serlously thinking of 
matrimony, and are well through life when our own 
people of the same social grade are just reaching their 
majority. The only rush of life in Canada is this early 
tush into the serious duties of the family relation. 

Raligion occupies a deal of ume in Canada. 
The Protestant portion of the public is not outwardly 
more plous than the same people are in the States, but 
tbe Roman Catholic population Is pious In the extreme. 
One of the causes of their extreme slowness of life 18 
the way In which the Church ex*cts the tims of the 
peasantry for the religious seasons, and compels atten- 
tion to the observances of religion. If the French 
Canadian can only gain peace of soul, he Is not anxlous 
to lay up treasures on earth; he prefers the more cer- 
tain investments in heaven. The Church makes the 
tame demands upon his time that she makes upon his 
purse, and between the church-going aud the living- 
making there is not much time left for attending to 
anything else. This may seem like a cold estimate of 
the value of religious devotion, but the place which the 
Roman religion has in the Frenchman’s humble life 18 
such that it is rather more his meat and drink, in its 
outward forms at least, than it is with perhaps any 
other class of people who are not heathen. Yet, with 
all the time given to religious devotion, the religion 
does very little for the elevation of the life of the peas- 
antry. Go through a Canadian village in the province 
of Quebec, and find out, if you can, where the son has 
advanced upon the intelligence of the father. The 
Church holds him in statu quo. The education Is just 
enough to keep him from absolute ignorance. Go into 
the French quarter of Montreal or into the same three 
quarters of Quebec, and you shall feel the change in 
the atmosphere without enter ing a single dwelling. 
The intellectual life is stunted, and only the Roman 
priest is the educated man, asa rule. There are culti- 
vated people connected with the Roman Church, of 
course, in the principal citles, but I could not resist the 
impression and conviction that the Influence of the 
Roman Church in Canada is that of repression and 
hostility to civilization of the higher type. One would 
not, of course, gain this impression from visiting the 
University of Laval, where the Roman youth has oppor- 
tunities for the best and widest culture, but it is the im- 
pression produced from meeting and talking generally 
with the people in the ordinary walks of life. The 
intellectual stir and alertness which you feel in the 
States Is conspicuous by its absence, and what is true 
of the Canadian press and even of {ts bookstores (none 
of which are worth anything east of Montreal) Is true 
of the people at large; there 1s little first-rate Intellectual 
activityamongthem. There {s great business enterprise 
among the Eaglish and Scotch, which has some eminent 
witnesses in the Victoria Bridge at Montreal, and in the 
construction of the Canadian Pacific Railway; but 
wherever the Roman Church has complete control in 
Canada there is a social and intellectual mildew on the 
life of the people. The Church is interested in gaining 
the control of the political and social elements, and has 
apparently but one alm—the reconquest of Canada for 
the Pope. 

Religion is inextricably interwoven with race feelings. 
The Eaglish and the French are as hostile in North 
America as they are in Europe, and perhaps even more 
so. They do not amalgamate in Canada. The Briton 
is as different from the Frenchman in his political and 
social as he is in his religious life. I felt this strongly 
in visiting Quebec and Halifex, with less than a week 
of interval between. The impressions of Quebec had 
not worn off before I had entered into the social! life of 
Halifax and was conversing freely with its representa- 
tive citizens. There is no sympathy lost by the British 
for the French, and the Frenchman is not an admirer cf . 
the British; the two races exist side by side because 
they cannot help themselves, but they have nothing in 
common, and their religious differences are as intense 
as they are wide-reaching. The Frenchman at Quebec 
is doing all that he can to drive out the English by 
outnumbering them in the population and gradually 
crowding them to the wall. Quebec is essentially a 
French city. The faces on the street have that quiet 
refinement which takes on a spiritual expression among 
the sisters of ths convents, and there is a docility of 
manner which is as pleasing as {tis genuine. At Hall- 
fax the race feeling is British and Szotch, and the 
Frenchman is the exception, not the rule. At Q 1ebec 
the church element is in the ascendant. The priests 
and other ecclesiastics go about the streets in their 
cossacks and meet you at every corner—clever, reserved, 
quiet men, who relish the hat-lifting of the boys as they 
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pass along and the curtsying of the little girls. There 
is an ecclesiastical air to the place. You see and feel 
the signs of it everywhere. The Provinclal Exhibition 
was in progress while we were in Quebec, and even 
there the priests were present in great force, and 
nothing pleased them better than the exhibit of the 
Canada stallions, of which there was the finest show 
that could be offered on the continent. What struck 
me in these clergymen was the frequent refinement of 
face and quiet dignity of bearing. The features were 
chle fly French, and the well-fed ecclesiastic was not 
the prevailing type. The typ'cal Roman father whom 
we met was the distinguished President Hamel, of Laval 
University, who is at once the ecclesiastic, the scholar, 
and the gentleman, and in whom you saw the best 
elements of the Roman priesthood. You could not tell 
many of them from orthodox ministers were it not for 
their cossacks and the cut of their collars. There isa 
prevailing character to the Roman clergy thst one notes 
{in Quebec more, perhaps, than in any other part of 
America, and that is the absence of intellectual life. 
An honest Yankee thinks more in twenty four hours 
than a Roman ecclesiastic takes into his noddle in a 
week. There is great quietness among the Anglican 
ecclesiastics of Halifsx, for the most part; they are not 
expecting the day of judgment zugt yet; but they sre of 
a far more active type than the Roman clergy. They 
wear the cost ack in some cases, as the Roman clergy do, 
into the street. When Canon G!!pin called on me he 
wore bis cossack as I would wear my dress coat, and 
when the other clergy came to the librarians’ reception 
they were dressed in the highest sort of clerical outfit. 
But there is the widest difference between the two sets 
of ecclesiastics, The Roman is the priest and nothing 
else; the Anglican is as truly the priest, but there is in 
him the instinct of a man who is using the world and 
not abusing it, and who has no ulterfor motive to for- 
ward. Notwocities could better represent the two forces 
in religion, the Anglican and tbe Roman, than Halifax 
and Quebec. Eich goes back fn ſis place to the prim- 
itive European occupation of the country; each has the 
race-constiousness ; each has forgotten nothing of the 
traditional race antagonisms; each is forced into an 
unnatural political unfon with the other; each would 
like to slip out of the Canadian confederation, but not 
for identical or similar reasons The two civilizations 
are as distinct as light from darkness, You say. without 
being conscious of the fact, that one city is distinctly 
French and the other unmistakably English. Go to 
the Champlain market before breakfast on one of these 
fal mornings, and you shall see repeated, as distincily 
as if it were In the days of Montaigne, and thescene were 
an old market town in France, the habits and social 
traditions of med’mval French life. The peasant age 
of Louis XIV. is faithfully maintained. G9 to Halifax, 
and you shall find one of the most truly English of all 
English towns, It is as if you were at Carlisle, on the 
Scottish border. The garrison, the citadel, the im- 
mense fortifications, the incomiog British steamers, the 
air of solid foundstions, the conscious independence 
and rej icing thriftiness of the men and women, make 
yon feel that you have passed {nto another climate and 
entered upon new modes of life. The entire clviliza- 
tion of the Province has a different character from that 
of Q iebec or Montreal. 

Tae difference between Canada and the Uaited States 
is that in the one there is little assimflation of races, 
while in the other the common institutions bring the 
people, in the space of one or two generations, into such 
sympathy with one another that they feel like Amer. 
can cit'zens, and enter heartily into the spirit of nation- 
ality. In Canada the religious lines prevent this flow- 
ing together, and compel the maintenance of the race 
traditions. The schools are separate for each religious 
party if need be, and have transmitted the religious 
convictions of parent to child, without much considera- 
tion of their actual meaning, from generation to genert- 
on Tue lines continue unbroken. This makes the 
social movement excessively slow. E ſucatlon does not 
lead to the increase of the interests of common life. It is, 
happily, religious, and has an excellent influence upon 
the conduct; but there is not enough of the element 
which unites men in the fellow:hio of citizens. You 
see in Quebec. in the reports of M Ouaimet, who fs the 
Misister of Public Instruction, what is vehemently 
demanded as a wise mode of procedure iu the States, 
the amicable settlement of the religious question in the 
schools: but it is to be doubted whether the division of 
the Canadian school money, with all its merits as a 
system for peaceable living in the family of nations, 18 
the one that in the end will serve the best interests of 
Canada. It insures a certain percentage of religious 
instruction, but it keeps up the prejudice between races 
that ought to be amalgamated In the course of time, and 
does qu'te too little to teach the young that there is 
more is thelr love of country than there ſe in learning 
the catechiem to the neglect of a broad understanding 
of the common duties of citizenship. It is plain, from 
look'pg though the reports of the Minister of Public 
Lostruction for the Province of Quebec during the last 
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three years, that there is a great deal of imperfect and 
idiotic teaching in the country schools under the direc 

tion of both Roman Catholics and Protestants, and that 
the schools are far behind the excellence of the schools 
for the same class of people in the States. You find 
that there is a wide difference between Quebec and 
Halifax In point of school work. The denominational 
division of the school money is a convenient way of 
yielding a great principle when it is not easy to main- 
tain it, and there is much to be said in its favor; but it 
is belleved that even the class in Canada most clamor- 
ous for it reaps far less from the division than is imag- 
ined. The catechism is better understood, but the 
national life that is kindled in the public school is not 
aroused or stimulated. You feel, in going through any 
section of Canada, that something is wanting to the 
integrity of the social experience. There is not enough 
lifein common. There is more religion than national- 
ity. The elements of unity are not sufficiently devel- 
oped, There is a primitive way of doing things. There 
is av absence of the American spirit. The march for- 
ward of the States is not the march of Canada. 
The St. Liwrence and fts tributaries are pretty much 
all there is of Canada Tou feel about social, Indus 

trial, educational, political, and democratic life that 
much more might be made of it. It might, perhaps, 
be said, with more truth than is likely to be acknow)- 
edged, that the R»man Catholic religion, as it is related 
to the larger interests of the community, is the princt- 
pal obstacle to the proper development of Lower 
Canada. It does not work for the building up of the 
Dominion so much as it works for the purposes of relig 

ious aggrandiz ment, as it is expressed in the acquisition 
of property and in the increased control of the people 
in the interests of the Church. 


ENGLISH ECHOES. 


By THE Rev. James Jonnston, A. S A. 


HE one hundredth anniversary of Byron’s birth was 
widely observed in Great Britain and Europe on 
Sunday, January 22 The most picturet que and im- 
pressive commemoration was performed at the Greek 
Caurch of Aghia Sophia, Bayswater, London, in the 
presence of a distinguished assemblage of various 
nationalities, including Byron’s granddaughter, Lady 
Anne Bunt, and his grandson, Lord Wentworth. At 
the foot of one of the large candlesticks In front of the 
altar screen was placed a magnificent chaplet of flowers 
woven in classic fashion, the gift of the Greek ladies in 
London. This was heart-shaped, resembling the form 
of the emblems of highest honor which crowned the viv- 
tors of ancient Greece. The wreath was composed of 
lilfes-of-the-valley, camellias, arum lilies, azaleas, lilacs, 
tulips, and maidenhair ferns, all of the purest white and 
surrounded with a border of glossy-leaved laure). At- 
tached to it was a broad blue and white satin ribbon 
with a gold fringe ; on the ribbon was inscribed, ‘To 
Lord Byron’s immortal memory, from the grateful 
Greeks in London.” At the close of the service it was 
conveyed to Hyde Park and laid on the pedestal of 
Byron’s monument erected in the inclosure cf Hamil- 
ton’s Gardens in 1880. There was also a small circular 
wreath of faded bays and immortelles which had even 
more touching interest. After Byron’s death on the 
19th of April, 1824 at Missolonghi, the inhabitants. pre 
vious to the removal of the embaimed body from Z inte 
on the 25:h of May following, sent this tribute to be 
deposited on the cc fin. 

From the steps fronting the altar screen the Archi- 
mandrite, Dr. Dionysius Plaisas, delivered an eloquent 
panegyric in Greek. After sketching the rise of the 
Greek revolutionary movement, he observed that Lord 
Byron from his earliest infancy was inspired with the 
poetry of freedom. His soul was later filled with the 
splrit of military enthusiasm, and when he was apprised 
of the execution of the patriarch of the Greek Church 
at Constantinople he journeyed to Greece for the pur- 
pose of serving the cause of the Greeks against Turkish 
tyranny. There he put himself at the head of an army, 
and so encouraged and inspirited the Greeks by his ex 
ample, his money, and bis pen, that he became the very 
incarnation of Greek patriotism and independence. 
As such Lord Byron was a compatriot of Eagland's 
noblest and most worthiest sons, and a famous represent- 
ative of the magnanimous feeling by which the Britis h 
people were animated. Notably by his sword and lyre 
the patriot poet succeeded in bringing victory to the 
arms of the Greek people. There was deep Jamentation 
that he died before he had seen the full fruits of the 
sacrifice he had made on behalf of his adopted land. 
Byron was the chief, the princlpal actor In the cause of 
Greek freedom, and the Greeks would never fall to cher- 
ish and celebrate the snniversaries of his birth and 
death. All the leading Greek papers in Athens on the 
221 contained enthuslastic art!cles expressing the grati- 
tude of the Hellenes for the inestimable ald of the Eng- 
lish poet to the cause of national regeneration. A 
marble statue is to be erected to the poet’s memory this 
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year at Athens, At Missolonghi Byron’s statue in the 
center of the town was covered with spring flowers and 
evergreens. In the Austrian capital the centenary was 
celebrated by a grand reproduction ok Manfred with 
Schumann’s music. 


The R:v. G Arbuthnot, Vicar of Stratford-on-Avon, 
has been making strenuous endeavors for the restoration 
of what is known as Shakespeare’s Church.” In addi- 
tion to some small offering, a check for £50 has been 
contributed by an anonymous donor, and, from a 
Shakespearean scholar who has done much for the 
poet’s memory, a sum of £100 is promised for every 
£1,000 subecribed up to £10000. Everybody allowed 
that ‘‘Shakespeare’s Church had a claim upon the 
world, though few recognized it. Thus far neither stage, 
State, peerage, nor Church can be persuaded to give more 
‘han the paltriest amounts. The Vicar earnestly com. 
mends the object ia order to begin the work before the 
pet's birthday, and carry it through to completion. A 
correspondent forwards the names of three American 
gentlemen of wealth, at present in Eagland, who could, 
if they liked, subscribe the entire amount. To this the 
Vicar rep les, Must we ask Americans to do what 
Eogland deliberately declines to carry out in honor of 
her illustrious son?“ 


The Copley Medal has lately been awarded by the 
Royal Society to € ir Joseph Dalton Hooker, the eminent 
botanist, investigator, author, and traveler. Along with 
Professor Asa Gray he holds the palm among European 
and American botanists. The career of Hooker extends 
over nearly half a century of unceasing intellectual 
activity. Atatraveler he can perhaps only compare 
with Humboldt in the extent to which he has used 
travel as an Instrument of research. Professor Asa Gray 
remarks of him: No botanist of the present century, 
perhaps of any time, has seen more of the earth’s vege- 
tation under natural conditions.” His Antarctic voyage 
in 1839-48 supplied the material for a series of well- 
known works of first-rate importancs on the vegetation 
of the 8: utbern bemispbere. The journey to India in 
1847-51 yielded, in the Himalayan journals, according 
to Humboldt, a perfect treasure of Im portant observa. 
tion.” The maps made of the parses into Talbet are 
even still unsupersed ed. To the botari:t and horticult- 
turist Hooker’s fine work om the Sikkim Rhododen- 
drons” wos at once a revelation. Hie accounts of the 
glacial phenomena of the Himalayas supplied facts both 
to Darwin and to Lyell. A journey to Morocco in 1871 
and a later visit to North America led to important con- 
clusions on plant distribution. Probably Sir Joseph 
Hooker’s most enduring position in scientific history 
will be found in the rational basis upon which he placed 
geographical botany. As Professor Gray observes, 
De Candolle’s great work closed one epoch in the his- 
tory of the subject, and Hooker’s name Is the first that 
appears in the ensu'ng one,” or, in the words of Lyell, 
the avandonmsnt of the old recelved doctrine of the 
‘immutability of sp cles’ was accelerated in England by 
the appearance in 1859 of Dr. Hooker’s ‘ Essay on the 
Flora of Australia.’” This essay worked a revolution. 
It was speedily followed In 1860 by the classical essay 
on the Distribution of Arctic Piants ;” and in 1866 by 
the Nottingham lecture on insular floras. In systematic 
botany Hooker perhaps remains unrivaled since Robert 
Brown. The Genera Plantarum,” the joint work of 
himeelf and his friend Bentham, and the Flora In 
dica,” to the completion of which Hooker is reputed to 
be devoting the leisure of a well-earned retirement, 
form only as it were the head of an immense body of 
taxonomic memoirs. His researches on various groups, 
such as Welwitschla and others, deal in a masterly way 
with morphological problems of interest and complex- 
ity. The scientific historian of the future will recogn'ze 
how much the development of the modern theory of 
evolution, from its first conception in the mind of Dar- 
win, was facil{'ated by the interaction upon one another 
of the work and minds of Darwin, Hooker, and Lyell. 
It was mainly due to the effort of his two friends that 
Darwin was induced to publish the first sketch of the 
origin of species at all. 


Referring to natural science; It is surprising to note 
the profusion and vast variety of insect life which must 
exist on the earth. This has been strikingly Illustrated 
in Dr. Sharp’s anniversary address recently delivered 
before the British Eatomological Association. He com- 
mended public collections as one of the resources of clvil- 
{zation for the improvement of the mental condition of 
the people, and also as instruments for scientific inquiry. 
The advancement of natural history science was over- 
whelmingly great. Linreus, a hundred and twenty 
years ago, knew of only 8,000 species of insects, 
whereas at the present time there had been dis- 
covered upwards of 250 000, contained in collections 
of the world. This was an advance at the rate of about 
2 000 species annually. The collections obtained from 
recent travelers and from other sources indicated tbat 


scientists do not possess more than one-tenth of those 
existing, This tardy rate of progress showed that it 
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would not be possible to complete the collection of in. 
sects in less than 1,000 years. It was undoubtedly true 
that, owing to the ex'ension of the European races and 
destruction of the principal forests, many species hu ve 
become extinct, and others are being rapidly exter- 
minated, without any specimens of these being preserved 
in British, European, or American collections, 


At length in Old Eagland the heroic deeds of the 
poor are destined to be commemorated. Some months 
ago G. F. Watts, RA, suggested the idea that it was 
Eagland's duty to preserve, in a permanent form, the 
record of brave actions constantly being achieved 
among the humble poor. By this course there would 
be kept alive in the minds of the present aud future 
generations episodes of the noblest of Eagland’s national 
characteristics, This is particularly needed in face of 
Ruskin's latest accusation, in which he deplores the 
decline of sturdiness in word and deed among English- 
men. Fortunately, the Kyrle Soclety is prepared to 
undertake and carry out a scheme for decorating public 
halls and rooms with mural palotings from designs by 
Mr. Walter Crane, the subjscts chosen being illustrative 
of heroic acts. With the artistic genius and sympathy 
of Mr. Crane at its back, than whom there is not a more 
capable artist living for the telling of a story in paint. 
ing or producing an effective decorative design, success 
seems assured. Americans will remember the frieze 
painted by Mr. Crane of the romance of The Skeleton 
in Armor,” sent to thelr own country a few vears since. 
Amid the densely crowded, built-up regions of South- 
wark, London, a hail has been selected in which to 
perpetuate the modern epic herolsms of Eagland's 


poor. 
THE CITY OF THE VIOLET CROWN. 
By L Din 


O realize the classic dreams of youth is a pleasure 
enjoyed by fewof those who have pored over 
the incomparable poetry and philosophy of Greece. It 
is worth all the inconveniences attending Eutern travel 
to visit the spots made forever memorable by the 
genius of Socrates, Plato, and Demosthenes. What 
thrilling thoughts naturally arise when standing under 
the colonnades of the Temple of Theseus— ‘he oldest of 
all the ant/quitiesof Athens! Within the shadow of its 
beautiful porch Pericles and Aspasia once walked, and 
the imagination of the young Alcibiades kindled as he 
remembered the glorious victory which the venerable 
temple was intended to commemorate. That sacred 
fane witnessed the most splendid period of Grecian 
history, and was so perfect a specimen of the pure 
Doric style that it was chosen asa model for the Par- 
thenon, the most exquisite triumph of the genfus of 
architecture. 

The political independen ce of Athens perished two 
thousand years ago, but it s noble literature has thrown 
a perpetual interest around the City of the Violet Crown. 
The imperial throne of Cesar has been made more 
glorious by the writings of the great Julius ; the plow of 
Nobert Burns is not less honorable than the scepter of 
Robert Bruce ; Shakespeare] has conferred more true 
glory upon Eagland than all the soldiers from the time 
of Wil lam the Conqueror to Queen Victoria; Wash- 
ington Irving has done more for the fame of America 
than all the politicians that have mouthed in Congress 
since the formation of the United States Government. 

The cosmopolitan character of Oriental travel was 
strikingly shown on board the steamer that carried me 
from Constantinople to Athens. On the saloon deck 
Hobart Pasha, the late English Admiral of the Turkish 
navy, was talking with ex Governor Stanford, of Call- 
fornia ; Woods Pasha, the Vice-Admiral, was promenad- 
ing with Mrs. Stanford; a Greek priest was holding a 
conversation in Latin with an American clergyman; an 
Italian merchant was discussing the much-vexed East- 
em question” with a Greek Consul-General ; an Ar- 
menian youth was talking in broken Eaglish with an 
American journalist; an Austrian officer was convers- 
ing in French with a Turkish Bey: while on the deck 
below was gathered a miscellaneous crowd of third-class 
passengers, representing every Eutern nation from 
the black Nubian to the Circassian of the purest white. 
I must not forget to mention an old Turk, who was 
bravely attired from his white turban to his red allppers. 
This fellow slept all night and yawned all day. His 
was not the refined yawn of a lady, which is gracefully 
concealed behind a fan; or the decent yawn of a Chris 
tian gentleman, which is half smothered by a hand- 
kerchief ; but it resembled the loud noise made by an- 
malsin a menagerie, orthe discordant braying of the 
long-eared kind. It began as soon as he awoke in the 
morning, and continued until he was asleep at night. I 
thought if he were a fair specimen of the Turkish men 
it was a blessing to Turkish women that their apart- 
ments were separate, 

When in Constantinople, I made the acquaintance of 
a Greek gontleman—a distinguished lawyer, whose ad 
miration of the institutions of the Ualted States made 


him particularly polite to me ag an American, He 
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me letters of introduction to prominent persons 
Athens, and much information about the Sultan, tue 
Turkish court, the harem, and other matters which he 
knew very well, but which a stranger would be long in 
acquiring. M. Svoronos was a thorough Greek; he 
scorned the Turks, and hated them as the oppressors of 
his countrymen for more than four hundred years. 
His enthusiasm for everything Grecian made him draw a 
most inviting picture of the climate of Athens. You 
will find the climate warm and balmy as June even in 
the month of January, and the soft azure of the skies 
will make you forget the cloudy weather of Constant 
nople,” he sald to me the evening before I left the city 
of the Sultan. Cheered by the agreeable prospect, I em- 
barked on board the steamer Aurora, and, in thirty-six 
hours after leaving the Bosphorus, landed at the port of 
Athens. But, instead of the soft, balmy alr and the 
azure sky, the snow was falling fast,and I found a 
heavy overcoat very comfortable. The sight of the 
beautiful city covered with {ts mantle of snow made me 
think that, if such wintry weather prevailed in the 
ancient times, the light and airy costumes worn by 
Plato, Alcibiades, Aspasfa, and other ladies and gentle- 
men of antiquity, must have made them long for the 
furs and heavy overcoats which we modern Americans 
find necessary in such weather. I was told that such a 
snow-storm had not been seen at Athens since 1849, but 
the way the Athenian youths made snow men and snow- 
balled one another showed that they were used to the 
sport, and that boys will be boys all the world over. 

After a delicious breakfast, at which the butter was 
as white and fresh as the new-fallen now, I called upon 
Dr. Henry Schliemann, at his ar!stocratic marble palace, 
in which the dlecoverer of the ruins of Troy is more 
sumptuously lodged than were the Greclan kings who 
conquered that city. The top of the superb pile is 
crowned by statues of the poets, philosophers, and 
statesmen of ancient Greece. The front door was opened 
by a Greek servant who spoke French very well. Send- 
ing up my card, which contained my American ad- 
dress, I was shown into one of the most beautiful li{bra- 
ries in the world. The walls were adorned by exquisite 
paintings, the scenes of which were chle fly taken from 
Grecian history. while marble statues of marvelous 
loveliness stood in each corner of the apartment. The 
elegant book cases were surmounted by highly finished 
busts of Homer, Plato, Aristotle, and other celebrated 
Grecian poets and philosophers. Dr. Schilemann is a 
German by birth, but Greece is the home of his adop- 
tion. Infact, so thorough a Grecian has he become 
that he has chosen the laugu ge of anclent Greece for 
the language of his house, and has given all his servants 
classic names. His butler is called Pelops, and his 
cook Jocasee. The Doctor married a Greek lady who 
possesses In a remarkable degree that wondrous beauty 
of face and figure which in ancient times inspired the 
genius whose beautiful marble goddesses have been the 
admiration aod despair of all succeeding ages. Beauty 
is hereditary in Greece. Madame Schliemann is the 
daughter of an Athenian shopkeeper, but she has all 
the grace and bearing of a born queen. And, what is 
rare among her countrywomen of the present day, she 
possesses Intellectual gifts of a high order. Her husband 
alweys finds in her a congenial companion and a sym- 
pathetic friend. Taey have two children, and, according 
to the classic tastes of the father, the boy bears the name 
of Agamemnon and the girl is called Andromache. The 
latter is seventeen years old, and so exquisitely beautl- 
ful that as she glided across the marble hall I fancied 
one of the Graces had escaped from her marbie impris- 
onment, and, like Pygmalion’s statue of ivory, had 
assumed the human form. 

Notwithstanding Dr. Schilemann’s classic tastes and 
surroundings, he is very justly proud of being a citizen 
of the United States. He wasa resident of California 
when that State was admitted into the Union, and thus 
became a citizen of the Great Republic. His love 
of Greece and her antiquittes commenced when he was 
a schoolboy by reading Homer’s stirring account of 
Grecian heroism at Troy. At the age of fifteen he was 
placed in a counting-room in Germany, where he 
worked hard for a small salary, but managed to save 
money enough to buy books, which he read in moments 
snatched from sleep. Ia this way he mastered Greek. 
As a clerk he was just the reverse of Hogarth’s Idle 
Apprentice, and bis industry was rewarded by promotion 
and increase of salary, and in the course of time he 
became a partner inan indigo house. Having made a 
fortune in trade, he cetired from business and deter. 
mined to carry out his lifelong {ctention of excavating 
the ruins of Troy, employing 300 men in the work. His 
success has not only given him a splendid reputation, 
but has greatly increased his fortune. The articles 
found in the ruins have proved of immense valu; tothe 
historian and the arch dlogist, and have been sold for 
large sums to the great libraries and museums of the 
world. Dr. Schliemann's facome is $50,000 a year, and 
he spends it with princely liberality. He is the leader 
cf Athenfan society, and entertains with royal magnif- 


cence, But, beyond all this, there is classical arome 
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about the whole establishment which is specially 
charming to all who are interested in Grecian history 
and literature. 

Dr. Schliemann is sixty-eight years old, but he has 
all the mental and physical activity of a man of fifty. 
His features are of a marked German type. Judging 
from my own experience, he is very polite to Americans 
visiting Athens. The day after I called upon him, he 
sent me an invitation to a reception at his palace. 
Madame Schliemann was a most graceful and gracious 
hostess. The evening closed with a dance. Among 
the Americans present was Dr. J. R. S. Sterrett, of the 
American Archeological School of Athens: but his 
learned studies did not prevent him from enjoy!ng the 
dance with the lovely Athenian girls. Dr. Sterrett 
speaks modern Greek very well, butat Dr Schllemann's 
soirée and through the East generally French is the 
language of polite society. It is only at social enter- 
talnments that a stranger in Athens can judge of the 
beauty of the Grecian women, for the better class are 
rarely seen on the public thoroughfares. 

It was Greece that gave Byron the first “ glimpse of 
his glorious mind,” and inspired some of his best poetry ; 
and when he died, a hero and a chieftain in the cause 
of Grecian independence, he had all Greece for his 
mourners. His statue has been erected at Missolonghi, 
where he died in the prime of his youth and gentfus, 
but the Grecian youths amute themselves by using his 
marble features as a target, and they bear evidence of 
their skill as marksmen. The Athens which Byron 
knew was not the Athens of the present day. Under the 
baleful rule of the Turk the city became an assemblage 
of hovels inhabited by four or five thousand degraded 
beings, unworthy descendants of that glorious race 
whose genius in art, poetry, and philosophy made 
Athens the most polished city in the ancient world. 
Since the independence of Greece was acknowledged in 
1828, a new city has sprung up on the banks of the 
Ilissus, as fair, fresh, and beautiful as Minerva, the 
titular goddess of Athens, was when she sprang from 
the brain of Jove. The population of the city bas In- 
creased from five to seventy thousand during the last 
sixty years, and some of the public buildings would 
have done honor tothe best days of Grecian architect- 
ure. 
The modern Greeks, like their ancestors, are fond of 
sitting about the coffee-hvuses and wine-shops talking 
politics and listening tothe news. They are all born 
politicians, and will let their coffee grow cold and their 
wine become warm while they discuss some question of 
national or local interest. Byron was so convinced of 
the advantage of looking at mankind Instead of reading 
about them that he sald there should be a law requiring 
young men to go abroad for a year or two. Writing 
from Athens, he says: Here I see and have conversed 
with Frenchmen, Italians. Germans, Danes, Greeks, 
Turks, Americans, etc., etc. I might have stayed at 
home a century without acquiring anything useful.” 

Ancient Greece stood in the van of the ctvil'zed 
world. Modern Greece is behind the rest of the civil- 
ized world in all those splendid achievements of scler ce 
which have more than realized the wonders of Aladdin’s 
lamp. In Greece the telephone is unknown. the tick 
of the telegraph seldom heard, sewing-machines are a 
novelty, and the one railroad in the whole country is only 
six miles long,fextending from the Pireus to Athens. 
More than eighteen hundred years sgo, Nero projected 
a canal across the Isthmus of Corinth, and when he 
visited Greece, toward the end of his reign, he actually 
commenced the work and turned the first spadeful of 
earth. His early death put astop to the enterprise, and 
nothing was done in the matter until 1883. when a 
French company undertook the job and put 3 000 men 
on it. The distance is x miles, and the canal will be 
finished next year. 

The Athenians treasure the antiquities of their city as 
the most precious of their possessions. I have strolled 
through the palace of the Cresars, I have mused amid the 
ruins of the Coliseum, have wandered in the Forum, 
have stood upon the Capitoline Hill and meditated be- 
neath the Arch of Constantine, but the stately ruins of 
Athens appeal more to the Intellect, the heart and soul 
thando the ruins of Rome, magnificent as they are. 
Fickle in all other things, the people of Athens are con- 
stant in their love and respect for the Acropolis, the 
Parthenon, the Temple of Jupiter, the Theater of 
Bacchus, where Demosthenes delivered his famous ora- 
tions against Philip of Macedon. Standing on the top of 
the Parthenon, the eye takes in one of the finest views 
in the world. Salamis ia beneath, and all around are 
objects of literary and historical interest: Mars’ Hill, 
the rosttum of Demosthenes, the Cephissus, on whose 
banks stood the Academy of Plato; and in my mind’s 
eye I saw the Altar of Love, the sanctuary of the Muses, 
the statues of the Graces, the prison of Socrates. My 
imagination once more peopled those deserted scenes 
with Plato, Alcibiades, Pericles, Aristides, Eplcurus, 
Socrates, Demosthenes, Aspasia, and the proud women 
who wore the golden grasshopper ln their hair aa a 
token that they were natives of Athens, 
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HINTS FOR THE STUDY OF ENGLISH. 
By B. W. BELLAur. 


RECENT paper upon Our Duty to Our Mother 

Tongue has ralsed the question, What practical 
suggestions can be made for the training of children to 
a knowledge and command of their own language ? 

A few such suggestions, with the recommendation 
that they have stood the test of experiment, may be 
worthy of consideration. 

The often-quoted advice of the giant Moulineau, 
„ Belfer, mon ami, commence par le commencement,” 
is the first of these hints. A knowledge of words comes 
through the ear, then through the eye; and a child's 
language is, at the outset, the language which it hears, 
If babies were shut up to the exclusive society of cultt- 
vated talkers, doubtless they would lisp in elegant Eng- 
lish. As it 18, they will speak what they hear. The 
imitative faculty develops early and fast. Speak pure 
English to a child, and pure English will reply to 
gladden your anxious ear. I heard a wise woman say 
once, I am more careful in the nursery than any where 
else in my manner of speech. Moreover, I will not 
change my phraseology to bring it down to the com- 
prehension of the children. They must learn to ex 
press themselves well at some time—why not to begin 
with!“ 

Nobody but a Squeers or a Gradgrind would wish to 
do away with the sweet music of a baby’s first prattle 
From the earliest cholng sounds to the first articulation, 
the words only half spoken, the letters just a little too 
hari—this is all a bewltching part of babyhood. But 
when a child really begins to talk, then comes a respon- 
sibility. ‘I sor it,” and “I done it.“ and He gave it 
to Fred and I” are not babyish babblings, and it isa 
safe rule never to Jet one such real error go uncorrected. 
These faults must be fought with precept upon precept 
until the eye comes In to help the ear. Then comes, too, 
a much more complicated and difficult study of ways 
and means. 

The child learns to read, and the earlier the better 
Then his language begins to depend upon his books. 
The gient’s advice still holds good. Begin at the beglu- 
ning with the best books. This is not good advice for 
lazy eople. It demands constant careful choice, fre. 
quent denial, frequent discipline. It is easy enoug’s to 
buy and to give so-called children’s books. Easy enough 
to concoct them, too, one would think. A small child, 
a poke-bonnet, a grandmother’s gown, and a rubbishy 
rhyme, and you have the recipe for the hundreds of 
sithetic pleture books which flood the nurseries and 
drown the intelligence. Why not banish these books 
and substitute some of the things which great men have 
said and sung, and which little men and women may say 
and sing after them ? 

Here is an afternoon-tea-book poem : 

* Ladybird in gown so gay 

Came creeping from the clover. 

Daddy Longlegs went that way 
And nearly knocked her over. 

I'n tell my Ant, she cried out quick. 
It beats the bugs, sald he. 

A tad-pole for your walking stick 
Would suit you well, said she.“ 


Compare it with: 
Where the bee sucks, there suck I; 

In a cowslip’s bell I lle; 

There 1 couch when owls do cry. 

On the bat’s back I do fly 

After summer merrily : 

Merrily, merrily shall I live now 

Under the blossom that hangs on the bough.”’ 
Is the first any simpler, any more adapted to a little 
child, any more picturesque or graphic in its diction ? 
If not, pray why prefer a Kate Greenaway book to 
Shakespeare because you are going to read it in the 
nursery ? There is much talk of the danger to maga 
zine literature of over-illustration. Is no one afraid of 
this indefinite supply of books which are nothing but 
picture-books for children ? There is such a hue and cry 
over the danger of pressing children forward and stimu- 
lating them that we seem likely to forget that they may 
be kept too long in mental swaddling-clothes. Is there 
anything to be feared in setting good things before 
them and letting them take with their minds what they 
do with their tender baby fingers—the little that they 
can grasp? Another physical analogy shows another 
danger—that of predigested food, peptonized milk-of- 
the-word. 

Why give Boys’ Frolssarts and Children’s Chaucers, 
instead of those small fragments of the real Froissart 
and the real Chaucer which can be a: well made 
familiar ? Mantal muscle, like physical muscle, develops 
with use. Let children ehew on good things and assim 
{late what they can, be 1 more or less. It is as true 
of a literary taste as it can be of anything that it grows 
with what it feeds on,” and a very little child may begin 
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to study from the master mind language, poetry, litera- 
ture, all in a fairy song of Ariel. 

But it is not enough for children to read these things ; 
they must learn them. Hire children to learn by 
heart.” They will thank you for it. Little folk often 
earn pocket money by picking up pins, weeding the 
garden, shoveling snow, and the like. It is good to give 
them a little mental exercise in the same way. I re- 
member well when the nursery funds were replenished 
in this way. A dollar for repeating perfectly ‘‘ The 
Deserted Village,” a dollar for the Ancient Mariner; 
seventy-five cents for Gray’s ‘‘ Elegy,” and fifty cents for 
„Burned Marmion’s swarthy cheek like fire.” This 
money was well invested, and has brought in a compound 
interest of pleasure and gratitude. 

Cultivate the habit of quotation. 

In his Life and Ltters of Lord Macaulay ” Trevelyan 
gives a charming picture of the family circle in Great 
Ormond Street. When the writer’s father, Sir George 
Trevelyan, first joined it he says he could not imagine 
who were the queer people to or about whom the family 
were talking. At length he discovered that they were 
the characters in novels, chicfiy those of Jane Austen, 
with whom Macaulay and his sisters were so famil- 
iar that they talked pages of her books Darcy and 
Elfzabeth Bennett, Jane and Bingley, were constantly 
introduced in their own very words; and who doubts 
that to this memoriziog and quoting of Jane Austen 
Macaulay owes something. at least of his rich store 
and treasure of words? Ruskin, in his new auto- 
blograpby, ascribes much of his knowledge of Eaglish to 
the patient storing away in his mind and the dally rep 
etition of chapter after chapter of the Bible in the 
King James Version ; and we all remember how Pope 
spent his boyish days s‘'ulying over Spenser until he 
bad him by heart. By necessity, by proclivity, and 
by delight we all quote,” says Emerson; and if we 
borrow the words of the quotaticn as well as the idea 
we may be as much richer in diction as in th ought. 

Let any boy learn the dercription of the Venus of 
Milo in Clive Newcome’s letter to Pendennis, and he wil] 
never see even a plaster cast of the divine enslaver” 
that there will not spring to his lips the noble words of 
Thackeray's noble mind. 

A class of schoolgirls once learned verbatim Addison’u 
charming ‘‘ Spectator” paper on the exercise of the fan. 
Then they knew Addison’s style, and needed to study 
no critical volumes about Addison’s style. The dellf- 
cate humor, the subtle sarcasm, the restraint, the 
polish, and the power of the eighteenth century essay- 
ists became a genuine possession of their minds. 

Agaiv, I would suggest, make children, even little 
children, narrate. Bargain with them, “I’ll tell you a 
story if you will tell me one afterward.” I knew this 
to be tried with a class of little children, and the result 
was surprising. Stumbling, stuttering, and embarrass. 
ment very s00n gave way to ease and confidence in the 
telling of some simple little tale or anecdote, and 
gradually there developed the beginning of that com- 
mand of language afterward so indispensable, 

Play word games. Verbarium, word-stealing, the 
rhyming game, capping verses—these make words the 
subject of thought, and thought of them gives mastery 
of them. 

In this connection, for a last and homely hint, con- 
sider where you keep your dictionary. If it is on too 
high a shelf, or too low a shelf, or under a pile of other 
books, it will not be easy to look into it. 

Put Webster or Worcester or stout old Sam Johnson 
on a table by himself, and teach children the habit of 
looking to him for counsel. Then language “fit and 
fair and simple and sufficient” will come to them asa 
natural and rightful possession. 


SHALL IT BE THORNS OR THISTLES? 


HEN a farmer plants beans he expects bears, 

not corn, fora crop. He certainly would not 

go into a field with a scythe to mow if he had planted 

potatoes. Yet parents make just such mistakes. They 

permit, if they do not assist in, the planting of seeds in 

a child’s mind, the natural outcome of which can bring 
only sorrow and suffering. 

Parents to a great extent do not realize how perfectly 
every year is the unfolding of the preceding. Few 
realizs that youth is the unfolding of childhood, as 
manhood is of youth; that there is no sudden jump 
from one stage of existence to the other; that as natu- 
rally as the spring glides into the brook, the brook to 
the river, so naturally does a child’s life unfold, retain- 
ing with increased strength the results of environment 
and training. It would seem as if girls were more 
directly the result of this unfolding than boys, who are 
thrown earlier and much more thoroughly in contact 
with the world, which often removes the effects of false 
education, as the active life they lead prevents the 
physical defects that limit, if they do not control, their 
sisters. 

Dr. Mary T. Bissell, in a recent article in the Popu- 
lar Science Monthly” on Emotion versus Health 
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in Women,” makes an especial point of early influences 
on the development of girls. Dr. Bissell treats of the 
natural endowment of the emotions! nature, which is 
one of the charms of a woman if controlled and regu- 
lated, or even if normally developed, but claims that 
the tendency of life, especially the life of girls, is to 
develop the emotional nature at the expense of the 
physical, so that the physician of to-day frequently 
faces the question whether hie patient needs chemical 
or spiritual remedies. Dr. Bissell says: 

It is precisely in that natural aptitude for emotion, in 
that type of mind which is exquisitely seraitive to impres- 
sions and generously swayed by sympathetic feeling, that 
one of the great dangers to the perfection of womanhood, 
physical and mental, may be said to reside. 

„Many and varied iufinences tend to increase this emo- 
tional excitability until it often becomes a fixed habit of 
mind; an undue sensibility of the supreme centers to emo- 
tional ideas is created, which can o ly be maintained at the 
expense of sound health of body and of mind. First 
among these are certain home influences that are brought 
to bear upon a little girl from her earliest childhood, which 
foster in her self-consciousness and introspection. 

“She is generally permitted narrower limits, within 
which she can play, can dress, can succeed, than are 
allowed to her brother, even when her physique is equally 
able. She is housed more closely, her out of-door sports 
are fewer and less interesting, and her dress is too often a 
limitation to her freedom. Such restrictions of her liberty, 
and constant reference to the fact that her sex denies her 
this or that employment or pleasure, tend to make a child 
self conscious and emotionally overactive.” 

One of the evil causes for the activity of the emotions 
in women is the kind of literature that girls read 
books that encourage a form of activity that leads not 
only to emotional agitation, but put a prize on smal! 
acts of kindness and courtesy out of all proportion to 
the service rendered, making life a market in which 
tangible rewards are given for what should be only the 
natural expression of a kindly heart; or, even worse, 
encourage self righteousness, by holding up as models 
children who pose as examples of «xcellence con 
sclously, picking up and caring for those who appesr 
friendlets, and in order to make a salable story these 
friendless ones turn out to be connected with wealthy 
and in fluentlal families, who shower unlimited favors 
ever after, or geniuses. This tends not only to develop 
the emotions, but gives false idexs that are sure to be 
sources of disappointment and danger. God help the 
child who must get its ideas of life from the books 
that’are thrust upon him on every hand! We make a 
mild and timid war against bad books, but wise are 
the parents who scm carefully the so-called good 
books. 

Another source of evil to the healthful development 
of women is the pressure of school life. The wrecks 
about us, and the aching hearts, testify to the victims 
that are slain under this Juggernaut. The invalid 
wives and mothers, the overstimulated and hysterical 
wives who should still retain the bloom and vitality of 
early womanhood, are warnings and pstitions against 
the overcrowding and the mental straioing during 
school life. 

— scurce of evil ls that of dress. Not 
only is this unhygtenic, but it pampers vanity and false 
pride. Dr. Bissell gives as the result : 

As the girl grows to womanhood, the impression made 
by these influences upon her plastic child nature cannot 
be entirely thrown off. It she be of a strong and womanly 
type, she will meet the physical and social trials of life 
with such character and self-poseession as she may, but 
they will have for such a one a double force. Life offers 
only too many facilities for overtaxing the sympathies of 
the unduly sensitized individual. The appea's of misery, 
poverty, and sorrow sound in every ear. The woman 
who would maintain a just equilibriam between gent 
mental mourning and efficient sympathy for these facts of 
existence needs to be reinforced, not weakened, by the 
education of her childhood. And if to the friction of any 
life we add the strain of an elaborate social system, if 
our young woman be a society girl, with all the demands 
of a high-bred life of fashion upon her time, temper, ver- 
satility, and self-control, we have one more influence which 
maintains her at constantly high emotional pressure.“ 

It is evident that the sum of these and similar forces 
constantly exerted upon the mind omen must have 
their due effect. The normal result of the stimulation of 
any organ of the body is well known to be a final loss of 
health in that organ. When the faculties of the mind, 
called out in the display of the emotions, are overtaxed, We 
generally find either a lack of will power or a deficiency in 
reason and judgment, and our common expression for that 
condition is that such an individual is not well balanced.“ 

With all that we know of the value of health, with 
all that is sald by those who have studied both mind 
and body scientifically, is it not strange that so many 
ignore the law of development, planting in their child 
the seeds that must disease mind and body, and yet 
look for the growth of health and grace ?—planting 
thistles, expecting to see roses bloom. 

Dr. Bissell goes on to say: 0 

Wo are in no wise concerned for the final judgment of 
mankind upon the mind of woman, nor do we imagine that 
it requires championship, But it is easily apparent that 
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this very grace of her nature may be turned to bad account 
through undue stimulation, and that, through inheritar ee 
and the influences we have briefly suggested, she may 
acquire a tendency toward an unduly subjective type of 
mind—a tendency which threatens the loss of a just intel- 
lectual sense of proportion, and which, therefore, cannot 
conduce to sound mentality. 

„The old meaning of the word emotion—commotion—is 
oppoeed to the best mental growth and health. In repose, 
in the quiet, barmonious performance of its functions, the 
mind grows into vigorous maturity, and the constant unrest 
and commotion of nerve elements, which accompany violent 
emotional disturbances, and repeated strain upon other 
than its reasoning faculties, cannot fall to disturb the quiet, 
patural evolation of its powers. Can this tendency in 
woman’s training be shown to affect her bodily health? 
Physicians and metaphysians answer, Tes!“ 

What can be done to avert or remove this limitation 
that is the result of false education, and not a limit im- 
posed by nature? Our writer says: 

“‘ Heredity may not be able to shoulder all of the sins of 
mankind, but, at least, it must bear its share. The com- 
ing woman must not only be well-born, she must be bred in 
more hygienic methods. She must not only possess inher- 
ited vigor, she must also be educated nearer to Nature. The 
genuine child of Nature is not a morbidly emotional child. 
The girl who lives in the open air, who knows every bird 
and flower and brook in the neighborhood, has neithertime 
nor inclination to epend in reading the sentimental histories 
of departed child-saints, and takes small delight in morbid 
conversation.’’ 

So much for the child of the future ; and what for the 
girls growing under present conditions of social organ- 
ization and development! 

Dr. Bissell applies the only remedy : 

“Give to our children, our growing girls, and our young 
women occupation which, according to their age and capac 
ity, shall develop every faculty of the mind, and afford gen- 
uine scope for usefulness, and we will find that the energy 
that might have been dissipated in unproductive emotions 
has been diverted into channels of effective usefulness, and 
conserved to high and healthful ends.“ 


FAMILY BANKING. 


O doubt one prolific source of trouble and unhap- 
piness in married life is the financial arrange- 
men's, or rather lack of financial arrangements, between 
husband and wife. It is almost impo-sible for a man 
who has been handiing and controlling bis income 
without question to adjust himself to this new condition 
of a partner who has (qual rights with himeelf in that 
income while doing nothing to inciease its volume. 
He has not been In the habit of discus ing his affairs 
even wiih this fair creature, and he shrinks from 
coming from the airy heights of love’s fancy to the 
practical relation between his pocketbook and coals 
meats, wages, etc. Few men realize the repugnance 
a young wife has to discussing this question of 
the income to which she has a right. Few men can 
understand the thousand demands which housekeeping 
and dress make upon the purse. The many pretty, 
dainty appliances which go to make the delight of 
living cost money, ard these are all new and strange in 
detail to the newly dignified husband and householder, 
who has enjoyed them with no thought of the mone} 
and taste req ulred to bring them in their proper relation. 
Thoughtlesaness and timidity have been the occasicns 
for the false beginnings of many homes, Many bus- 
bands who would resent with indignation the charge o“ 
Injustice in their treatment of their wives do not give 
them as much of a position of Independence as that en- 
joyed by their own servants. For the servant does handle 
and control a given sum, and make her plans to suit ; 
but the mistress must too often trust to chance and the 
mood of the husband to replenish the purse, more often 
empty than filled. 

A book recently published, called the Biddy Club,“ 
has a chapter on Money Matters, giving the various sys. 
tems adopted by the members of the Clu and their 
husbands that are both practical and helpful. The 
chapter opens with a question on woman’s rights from 
the frivolous young lady, that we will pass over, to the 
question of the meeting. We cannot give the whole 
chapter, but give the methods that have been tried and 
not found wanting. Mrs. Huzhes, the acknowledged 
leader, because of ability and experience, begins the 
conversation : 

** There are various branches of woman’s rights.“ replied 
Mrs. Hughes. with quiet courtesy. The one that has been 
especially in my mind of late is the financial. I do most 
earnestly wish women understood their rights in money 
matters. It would seem as if a discussion of this subject 
were alien to our purpose in meeting, but I cannot see how 
any woman can occupy her true position as mistress in her 
household, or regulate it properly, unless she bear her 
legitimate relation to the family purse. Many of the op 
posers of woman's voting are loud in lauding her position 
as queen of the domestic hearth. But the truth is that 
very few women are queens; most of them are paid de- 
pendents, and poorly paid at that. Not long ago I heard a 
wife and mother say, in a moment of;bitterness, that house- 
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keeping was a very poor paying business; there was but 
little money in it, and lees appreciation, and she thought 
women had better engage in something else. I have again 
and again bad women say to me, with regard to the in- 
come received from my painting, that they envied me, they 
so Wished they had some way of earning money of their 
own. Now, if they had wished for some way of increasing 
the family income, I could understand their feeling ; but I 
cannot understand why a woman should regard what 18 
earned at the office or store as belonging entirely to her 
husband.“ 

**I think she feels so, Mrs. Hughes,“ eaid a Silent Mem- 
ber, decause her hus does. I believe most men have 
that feeling.”’ 

“IT don’t doubt it; and this opinion on the part of the 
husband must influence the wife. It is natural that, under 
such circumstances, she should feel more or less unhappy 
cover money affairs ; but such an error should not really 
deceive her.“ 

But what can a woman do about it?“ asked the Prac- 
tical Person. 

* There is a great deal to be done. In the first place, as 
with many other vexatious questions, the best time for 
settlement is before marriage.“ 

“Oh, Mrs. Hughes! you believe in forcing a man to 
make a marriage settlement! exclaimed Mrs. Frivolity. 

„Tes, I believe in a written agreement of some kind. I 
also believe that before marriage one shouli understand a 
man’s character as thoroughly as possible, and feel sure 
that he will not be unfaithful in any way, or try to defraud 
his wife of any rights. All important questions should be 
earnestly talked over before marriage, and the temper of 
both parties upon the various subjects learned. If harmony 
does not exist before marriage you may be pretty certain it 
will never come after marriage ; and in such a case, for the 
happiness of both man and woman, the engagement ought 
to be ended. They really have no right to marry without 
harmony.“ 

„That's all very well, Mrs. Hughes,“ said the Sprightly 
Lady, but two or three women in this world are already 
wedded. Must they forever despair of pin- money?“ 

„ hope not, said Mrs. Hughes. ‘If a woman has been 
so careless of her own and her husband’s future as to 
marry without talking all these matters over and coming to 
a de finite understanding, the next best thing for her is to 
have a post-nuptial conversation. She talks at a great dis- 
advantage then, and unless her husband possesses rare 
qualities of manhood she will be made to feel this disadvan- 
te ge. But I believe that a man must be extremely small 
who will not, sooner or later, see the truth that lies in this 
matter, if his wife presents it to him properly. I would not 
for the world have her complain or whine or scold about it; 
but she sbould, I think, ina quiet, womanly way, show him 
the injastice he is doing her in compelling her to ask bim, 
from day to day, for fifty cents or a dollar or two, and 
show him how this latter course humiliates her. Let her 
tell him that when she married she understood that she and 
he were to form a firm in which each was equal partner. 
The old marriage service says, ‘ With all my worldly goods 
I thee endow ;’ few women ask for more than half. Some 
men claim that in any ordinary partnership both partners 
do «qual work; but that is not quite true. I have known 
of many partnerships in which the actual physical and even 
mental labor was very unequally divided, although the 
division of the income had to be exact. One partner per- 
haps possessed an amount of influence which was thought 
to compensate for his lack of actual work, and so on. 

„Now, there is no sum large enough to hire any one to 
fulfill the duties of a true wife, much less those of a true 
mother. I care not how many servants a woman may 
keep, or how comparatively easy her life may seem, the 
actual physical labor is the least part of it—that can be 
hired, and without very great expense; but the love, the 
tenderness, the solicitude, the watchfalness, the brain-work, 
the companionship, the education—all that goes to make 
up true wifehood, true motherhood—no money on earth 
can hire. Now, does it not stand to reason that in simple 
jastice all this should have a pecuniary value, as well as a 
value which money is not sufficient to recognize properly ? 
Let a woman, then, with the dignity which grows out of con- 
scious right, claim her half of the family income. A man 
may deny this claim, but in such a case the wife should, I 
think, assert her right, and tell him that this right remains 
even though he refuse to recognize it ; tell him that he may 
withhold her jast share, as he might possibly succeed in 
evading the law and withholding the property of a ward, 
buat that by so doing he is committing a great fraud, a sin 
against his wife and himself. It is a disgrace to our land 
of freedom and jastice that the law has not already taken 
this matter in hand. The money power is one which men 
of contemptible character, and also those of better 
character, in small and unworthy mood, hold over their 
wives; and since their manhood is not sufficient, the law 
should restrain them. The law recognizes a woman’s right 
in the property if her husband attempts to sell it; and I 
hope to live to see the day when it will also recognize her 
right to the income from this property, and also from the 
office or store. A short time ago I took up an old maga- 
zine and read an article in which Dr. Holland discoursed 
very beautifully upon the sweetness of that ownership of 
the woman by the man in marriage. There is much senti- 
mont in such a theory, much tenderness; but that should 
not blind us to the fact that it is none the less a relic of the 
barbarism that governed the relationship of man and 
woman ages ago, and that it has been the cause of great 
injastice and consequent unhappiness.”’ 

Don't you think, Mrs. Hughes,“ said a Silent Member, 
that men would give more to their wives if they had it? 
It seems to me that most of them are inclined to be very 
generous when they are able.’’ 
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I don’t deny that, but I object to that word ‘giving.’ 

The money should be harded the wife as her right, her 

property, not as a gift. This would remove the sense of 

obligat on under which so many men really expect their 

wives to live, for so-called generosity on their husband’s 
” 


I don’t think my husband ever really saw this matter in 
its true ght.“ said another of the Silent Members, “ until 
two years ago. At that time he formed a partnership with 
an elderly gentleman who, because of his superior years’ 
experience, and ability in that direction, took into his 
charge the financial branch of the business. In conse- 
quence of this arrangement, to which my husband had 
given his consent, he was forced to ask his partner for 
whatever money he wished to draw; and he grew more and 
more irritated and nettled under this condition of affairs, 
until finally he said he could stand it no longer, and had it 
changed. I did not fail to draw his attention to the analogy 
which existed between his position at the office and my 
position at home. I told him that although men supposed 
that women were made of something besides flesh and 
blood like themselves, and were not wearied or rendered 
nervous by crying children, or nettled and humiliated by 
menetary dependence, yet the reverse was the case. There 
were many minor eircumstances attending that partnership 
which greatly benefited me at home, by presenting my 
cause in a more vivid light than I could otherwise have 
done. For instance, my husband would tell me of certain 
improvements he had effected at the office in the service 
there, or perhaps the furnishing, and say how opposed his 
partner was upon first mention of it, but after it had been 
quietly effected, how rarely heraised any objection—indeed, 
how he sometimes quiterejoiced in it, and even on occasions 
plumed himself, taking the credit thereof. All this, I assured 
my husband, was but a repetition of my home experience. 
I used to insist that at the office he was the wife, and 
would often inquire after the health of his husband. He 
never had much to say at the time, but later I learned how 
he had thought the matter over, for he made an entire 
change in the management of the money matters both at 
the office and at home, and we have both been muoh 
happier ever since.“ 

Ik there is any part of this arrangement of which you 
would not mind speaking to others, I think it would help us 
very much,“ said Mrs. Hughes. 

„% Why, I bad jus as lief tell it all,“ said the Silent Lady, 
who had a slow, somewhat hestitating and timid manner. 
„We looked over our accounts, and decided just about 
what we needed each month for our living expenses. Then 
we divided these expenses ; my husband took upon himselt 
the ordering of fuel, the payment of rent, and other bills 
that seemed of an outside nature; while I took charge of 
all internal expenses —servant-hire, grocery and meat bills, 
clothing for myself and children. There was provision 
made for sundries, and of this money I had much the 
larger share, because mine was to answer for the incidental 
expenses of the household as well as myself and children, 
The first of sach month the money from the office was put 
in bank ; the portion that we bad agreed upon for my sbare 
was in my name, and my husband’s was in his. Any 
money that was received at the office in addition tothis was 
equally divided between us and placed to the credit of 
each, to spend or lay up as was thought best. 


ANOTHER SILENT MEMBER SPEAKS, 


„% My husband and I have a similar arrangement in money 
matters. Unfortunately, however, we are not ahead, so 
there is some difference. A few years ago we mismanaged 
dreadfully, as we can see now in looking back, and we have 
been behindhand ever since. This spring we came to the 
conclusion that we were not paying off our debts fast 
enough, and that, although we kept accounts, the family ex- 
penses were running up higher than they ought to; so after 
much fizuring we decided on the sum necessary for each 
montb, and agreed to limit ourselves to this, foregoing 
every extra. Out of this amount a small sum vas reserved 
for incidental private expenses. My husband takes his 
each month, and the rest of the money we have to spend Is 
put in the bank in my name. I pay every bill connected 
with the household—in fact, manage all expensss, I have 
my check-book and bank-book, and I keep the strictest 
accounts, balancing the first of each month. My kusband 
works very hard, and his business is so engrossing that he 
has very little time outside of his store. I dislike to have 
any part of this time taken for errands, ani still more to 
add to his already heavily taxed mind the care of remem- 
bering such errands ; so, as I could very well attend to these 
matters, and especially as attending to them would give 
me a feeling of independence and a most usefal knowledge, 
I proposed to undertake it, and he was glad enough to be 
relieved.”’ 

MRS, HUGHES'S ADVICB, 


“I think the safer way is for every woman to give 
this subject careful thought, and then to take such steps as 
she decides her individual case demands. I really think 
that most men—all, [ am sure, who have any manliness and 
sense of honor—will remedy these evils when their atten- 
tion is really called to them. There are men who are incura- 
bly mean and dishonorable in this regard. Only lately 
my husband was talking to some one, and telling him of 
the arrangements we had made with respect to money 
matters; and this was his reply: ‘I wouldn’t give my wife 
so much rope for a good deal.’ Had any one told this man 
that it was not a case of giving, but merely a question as 
to whether or not he would defraud his wife of her lawfal 
share of the family earnings, he might have been shocked. 
But, I think, as has been suggested, that more frequently 
the blame lies mainly with the wife. We have all of us 
heard women jest about rifilng their husbands’ 


and laughingly tell how they made a dollar or two oat of 
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them on some occasion ; we have heard women tell bo 
much they manage to gave for themselves out of the allow- 
ance paid them by their husbands for household purposes. 
All I have to say is, that if women choose to accept, in their 
own houses, the position of a hired housekeeper, they must 
never complain of the results of such acceptance.”’ 0 

„ Supposing a woman earns money outside of her house- 
hold,“ said the Practical Person, do you think she ought 
to share it with her husband?“ 

**Certainly,’’ said Mrs. Hughes. As I said before, I 
regard husband and wife as two members of a firm, the 
time and abilities of each belonging to that firm. Weknow 
that the employment, by one of a firm, of his time and 
capacity for the making of money which he fails to divide 
has been justly regarded as dishonest. I lately saw in the 
Nation what I thought a very proper complaint—that 
the law in a certain State had exceeded the limits of jus- 
tice, in exempting the property of a married woman from 
liability tor ordinary household debts, or even for her own 
maintenance, Again, the law is such that ifa man proves 
vicious or worthless, and repudiates all debts, even though 
his wife may have money in her hands, she cannot be held 
responsible for them—not even for such as pertain to the 
family living. Of course we can all see the intended benefi- 
cence of these laws; for in many cases, where the husband 
dies or proves worthless, the wife is left in a most helpless 
condition, and whatever money she may be able to realize 
from the sale of her furniture, or from any other source, is 
rarely sufficient to supply her own and her children’s dally 
wants. A change in this particular law affecting a woman’s 
relationship to the family debts would involve cruel suffer- 
ing, and well-nigh as great injastice as the holding of a 
housekeeper responsible for suda debits, unless there were 
also laws properly affecting a woman’s relationship to the 
_ family means. When good laws on the latter point are en- 
acted, and the monetary relationship between husband and 
wife becomes what it should be, it seems to me that the law 
would be perfectly just in holding the wife responsible for 
the family debts equally with the husband. She should 
know the strength and weakness of her income, and not 
incur more than she could meet, excepting, of course, in 
cases of actual destitution. I believe either a man or a 
woman is held guiltless for going beyond their means, to 
prevent physicai suffering. In connection with this sub- 
ject I would like to Say that it has always seemed to me 
that, in cases where the wife has held her lawful position 
with regard to money matters, and bas means, either from 
life insurance or any Other source, to pay the family debts, 
she would be most dishonorable to repudiate them.“ 


SHALL IT BRING GROWTH? 


HE poet tells us that children are a well-tpring of 

jvy, and they are in many homes; it is painful to 

acknowledge that they are not in all. Taey open a flood 

of affection, that sweeps many graces out of the Lome 

unprotected by wise judgment. The Boston Jcurnal 
of Health recentiy aid: 

„ Quite a natural fault, and ore exceedingly common, is 
for mothers to hold their infants altcgether too much. By 
so doing they inconvexience themselves and injure their 
little ones. Very many mothers say that ‘it takes about ah 
their time to attend tothe baby.’ In almost all inetances 
where this is true itis their own fault. When once the habit 
is formed of taking the little one up as soon as it shows 
signs of waking, is restless and disposed to cry, the mother 
is nenceforth a slave to its caprices, and no tyrant can be 
more exacting. This is by no means a trifling matter. Into 


every home, however poor and humble, a baby should bring: 


the sunshine of happiness; but does it always do this? It 
is doubtful if a single parent can be found to say no; and 
yet they are not a few who would, if they gave honest ex- 
pression of their thoughts, say that the coming of the little 
one was a misfortune. The reason is obvious to students 
of human nature who are influenced by what they see, as 
well as by what they hear, and doubt the latter in the absence 
of proof. 

“If a baby is healthy and properly managed from the 
rst, it ought to, in its early months of life, pass fully eigt- 
teen hours in sleep. As age advances, the amount required 
becomes less ; but even at two years it ought to sleep thir- 
teen or fourteen hours out of the twenty-four. There are 
more children who do not get this amount of sleep than 
there are who do, and yet it is essential to their well-being. 
Now it is clearly apparent that mothers who are forced to 
‘do their own work’ need not sacrifice so much time to 
thelr infants as many do, and neglect other important cares; 


it is wuen they neglect their other duties that distrust as to 


the actual blessing in the form of the baby begins. 

There are, of course, exceptions, but in too many homes 
evidence is not wanting that the advent of a baby is more 
or less a hardsbip, which is shared by every member of the 
family. The mother, poor soul! finds her cares multiplied, 
and if the new-comer is troublesome she may be forced, if 
not, she soon finds it easy, to neglect or but imperfectly per- 
form her household duties. Disorder is almost always the 
first symptom mauiisted, end this is soon followed by a 
lack ot cleanlinees, first in the mother’s appearance, then 
in her surroundings, and finally the little one suffers from 
the grave fault. The husband finds his home less inviting 
and the cheering influence of the baby can scarcely compen. 
sate for the dolefal change which bas taken place about 
him. Both he and the mother, through her own fault of 
management, must soon ask themselves, neither daring 
however, to breathe a doubt to the other, ‘ Was it, after ail’ 
for the best?’ Many readers will say that this is drawn 
trom the fancy of the writer, and yet some few will recog- 
nise the picture as true to life, barely outlined though itis.’, 


The above is not an exaggerated picture. Many of 
ws have friends that motherhood has changed from neat, 


carefully attired women to slatterns, from careful 
housewives to absorbed nurses, with not much but love 
to recommend them to their positions. For a woman 
who neglects other duties in the pursuit of one that 
might well be brought to its proper and safe position in 
the scale of duties lacks judgment and wisdom, two qualf 
tles very essential to a well-conducted nurse. 

Many a baby whose advent brought a new vision of 
spiritual life to the home has by the unwisdom of the 
mother been the means of shutting out from that home 
mutual companionship ; too late the mother has realized 
that as she found a joy, a resource that had satisfied her 
heart, so the man she loved had been driven by her 
careless se) fishness to find a resource apart from wife and 
child. | 

It is always the danger that menaces women when 
thev become mothers. The new joy, the new responal- 
bility, the constant care and demands made on strength, 
separate them from the graces, the attention, the de- 
mands, that now seem so subordinate to the new life laid 
in their charge. Not to separate, but to draw two souls 
closer together, came this little life. Not to impoverish 
but to enrich two lives came this gift of God, who grows 
to the fall image of its Creator as it is eur rounded by the 
influences of a perfectly molded and symmetrical life. 


WHILE IN TIME. 


EATH is always a sorrow, but when to that are 
added complications and annoyances that a little 
forethought, a little preparation, might have spared those 
who are battling with bitter grief and loneliness, it is 
most cruel. 

Baby hood, commenting on the unwisdom of a 
man’s conducting his affairs in such a way that his death 
leaves them in confusion that means loss and pecuniary 
embarrassment to those whom he should have spared 
such experience, says: 

„There is many a father of a family who, while doing his 
utmost for his children while he is in health, and making 
the best provision he can for them in anticipation of his 
own death, wholly neglects to put such provision in a tan- 
gible shape where it can be readily understood and manip- 
ulated by the mother or other guardian in case of his death 
coming suddenly. A case recently came to our notice 
where property of considerable value was so tied up with 
legal restrictions, owing entirely to lack of a few formali- 
ties which could have been attended to in a day’s work, 
that the widow and children were kept for more than a year 
dependent upon the good will of friends before money could 
be made available. Death is not ordinarily hastened by 
making preparations for it, and the subject should not be 
avoided on account of its unpleasant character. Many a 
model husband and father, whose basiness methods are of 
the most methodical and strictly honorable kind, would 
find ample occasion to blame himself for neglect if he would 
consider for a moment in what confusion his family would 
be placed if this day should prove his last. A good plan is 
to make, at least once a year, a written statement of all 
one’s affairs at that time, and file it, in an envelope with 
the wifc’s name upon it, in a particular place which she 
and perhaps one other person shall know of, if not in her 
own custody. Such a memorandum should contain descrip- 
tion of life-insurance policies or similar documents, and 
state where a will, if any, is to be found; incumbrances of 
any kind should be noted ; unfinished transactions should be 
briefly described, that their status may be fully understood; 
and even if there exists no property whatever, a written 
statement to that effect would relieve doubt and avoid need- 
less inquiry and suspense, in case one’s business affairs 
were of a fluctuating nature which could not always be 
closely followed by the wife or fully explained to her. In 
cases of protracted and dangerous sickness, questions 
relating to the circumstances of members of a family who 
may soon be left alone cannot be readily asked or answered, 
and much of distress and dread of the future would be 
relieved at such a time if the wife could feel that whatever 
earthly possessions e xisted were to be immediately avail- 
able, or at least that a full account of them was at hand 
under a comparatively recent date, so that she need not 
bring the subject into the sick-room.”’ 


ODDS AND ENDS LEFT OVER. 


HEN a ham has got beyond the point of being 
cut into respectable slices, there are several 


ways of using the remainder. Cut every particle of meat 


carefully from the bone and mince it fine In a chopper. 
This is the foundation of the dishes which follow; if 
put in a cool place, it will keep for two weeks. The fat 
should be saved, as it answers instead of butter in 
roasting poultry. 

Spiced Sandwiches.—To each half · piat of minced ham 
adu a salispoonful of mace, half a nuimeg, grated, and 
red pepper to taste. Out very thin slices of bread and 
butter, and epread the ham between them. Out them 
in fingers three inches long by one wide, and arrange 
them on a napkia. 

Ham Omelet —Beat the yolks of three eggs until 
ligat, add four tablepoonfuls of milk aud beat again, 
put a pinch of salt into the whites and beat them to a 
stiff froth; mix the two tegether very gently with a 
knife, not to break the whitestoo much. Have ready a 
hot frying-pan with one tablespoonful of butter in the 
bottom. When this is melted, pour in the omelet and 
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draw the pan from the hottest part of the stove, so it 
will not burn; it can be covered with a hot tin cover, 
In about three minutes, when it has risen very light and 
is well set, spread a thick layer of minced ham, 
seasoned to taste, over half of it, and with a broad knife 
double the other upon it like a half mo. Turn it out 
on a hot dish and serve immediately. 

Minced Ham.—M x equal parts of ham and mashed 
potato; add popper to taste. Put a tablespoonful of 
butter in the bottom of a fryiag-pan, and four table- 
spoonfuls of boiling water. When the butter is melted, 
put in the mixture, pressing it evenly into the pan. Sex 
it where it will brown, but not burn, in ten or fifteen 
minutes. When this is aceomplished, turn it out on a 
hot plate, with the browned side uppermost. 

If bean or pea soup isa favorite dish in the family, 
the ham bone gives it a delicious flavor. It should 
be broken in pleces before being put in. 


Molasses Peanut Candy.—Two cups of molasses, one cup 
of brown sugar, ene tablespoonful of butter, one table- 
spoonful of vinegar. While the candy is boiling remove 
the shells and brown skins from the peanuts, lay the nuts 
in buttered pans, and when the candy is done pour it over 
them. While it is still warm cut in blocks. 


Our Youne 
THE BROTHERS. 


By Daerr CAMPBELL. 


HERE they come now up the village street—Dsx- 
ter and Davie McCrae. Though Dexter isa year 
and a half the younger, he is always mistaken for the 
elder, he is so tall and straight, with such a bright, 
handsome face, while, alas for poor Davie! he forms 
the most striking contrast to his robust brother. Thin 
and small for his age, he has, as the Scotch say, an ur- 
canny” look in his elfish face. People involuntarily 
shrink from the poor boy, whose movements are 80 gro- 
tet que and awk ward, and whose face Is at times almost 
repulsive. His disposition is not very good, and his II 
health makes it worse; nor is it softened by the taunts 
and careless mockery of his schoolmates. Alas that 
the worst among them should be his own brother! Yet 
so it is. At the first, when they were litile fellows, 
Dexter took a pride in protecting his unfortunate elder 
brother, but lately Mrs. McOrae saw with the keenest 
pain that Dexter was growing more and more impatient 
and overbearing with Davie. The mother was worn 
out from her successive troubles, and felt Ill prepared to 
cope with Dexter's strong will. 

The pain of seeing her first-born so unlike other chil- 
dren nearly crushed her tender mother's heart; then her 
husband’s sudden death was an overwhelming blow; 
and now was the constant effort to make both ends meet 
of her scanty income while trying to educate her boys. 
Davie learned in a parrot-like, mechanical sort of fash- 
ion, but his memory was very poor; while Dexter was 
bright and wide- awake, fond of reading, one of the 
foremost scholars in his class, and self-possessed and 
ready for any emergency—‘‘a boy, as the Superin- 
tendent told Mrs. MoOrae, ‘‘of whom any mother might | 
well be proud.” 

Now, this beautiful early fall day, as the two came 
hurrying home from the large Oentral Public School of 
Delphos, a sudden pang shot through Mrs. McOrae’s 
heart as she watched them from the window, and ashe 
only felt an added tenderness for her unfortunate 
Davie. 

Tou stupid,“ Dexter was saying, in a loud, angry 
voice, ‘‘ didn’t you know better than to throw that ball 
the way you did ?—just to make our side lose the game 
by your meanness—for you must have done it pur- 

„No, I didn’t,” said Davie, in a low, half-frightened 
voice; ‘‘my arm will jerk when I don’t intend it. 

„I'm tired of such silly excuses,” said the other, Im- 
patiently. ‘You can do as well as any one if you 
wanted to. You get worse and worse every day.” 

Davie began to whimper, and his mother’s volse was 
heard. Dexter, don’t tease your brother. Come, 
Davie, and see your new cap.” 

But Dxter was out of humor for the evening, and 
gave his mother much heartache and worry until bed- 
time. Every glance at Davie seemed to aggravate the 
feeling, for Dexter was an unusually good foot-ball 
player, and to think of Davie spolling the whole game 
and exciting the ridicule of the boys themselves In- 
atead of pity, Dexter only felt extreme irritation, and, 
even when they were preparing for bed, not a word 
would Dexter say to his brother, which brought into 
Davie’s face that dull, sullen look so unpleasant to see. 

Much to Davie’s surprise, Dexter’s feeling was not 
gone by morning, as was usually the case, for, though 
he was unusually hasty in temper and speech, he was 
not one to hold malice. Finally, in return for his many 
tormenting ways, the elder brother put on his most 


impish expression, which Dexter knew meant mischief. 
And, sure enough, when Dexter sat down befere his 
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desk at school, he suff red all the agonies known to 
victims to bent pins. There was a titter from the boys, 
and Dexter was almost beside himself with pain and 


anger. 

Instead of studying his bistory lesson, the pages 
seemed covered with vows and plans of vengeance 
against his brother. 

Davie looked forward to recess with dread, for he 
knew the effcc's of Dsxter’s wrath, and he wished most 
devoutly he hadn’t listened to Paul Nelson’s suggestion 
of the pia, 

No sooner were the boys on the playground at recess 
than they gathered about the two brothers, with that 
remuant of savage Instinct which all our civil'zation has 
been unable to obliterate—namely, that morbid curioal- 
ty toseetwo human creatures attack and hurt each 
other. There stood Daxter, with his beautiful dark 
eyes blez'ng with passion as he confronted hisabrinking, 
delicate brother, who cried out as the other lified his 
hand to strike. Oh, don’t, D:xter, and I won't do it 
again.” As D:xter’s strong hand fell on the cowering 
fizure there were cries of ‘‘ Forshame!” but the ms jority 
laughed, and cries of Brace up, you little coward !” 
„Look at the monkey!“ were the encouragement Davie 
received. But just now, unseen by the exolted crowd, 
a boy’s figure made its way across the large playground 
ata rapid gait. A moment later he divided the crowd 
of boys as if by magic, and a good-natured volce called 

out at sight of the belligerent brothers, or rather brother, 
„Hello what's all this 1” 

Immediately there were whispers among the boys, 
„It's Ned Van Dyck’s cousin from Washington,” and 
they looked at the stranger with the most flattering 
respect, not un mixed withawe. For hadn’t Ned told 
them for montbs of this wonderful cousin, one of the 
best of the base-ball nine, who had prizes in the B'cycle 
Club for fancy riding, and who could play ball, swim, 
skate, hunt, and ride horseback as no D :)phos lad could 
do. And now, after all this quoting, talking, snd quee- 
tioning in regard to him, he stood before them—a tall, 
well-formed, athletic youth, with 4 face which, though 
not handsome, was attrze!ive, and the fine eyes had a 
power we call magnetism over that crowd of all sorts 
and conditions of boys. 

„What's all this about ? he asked once more, and 
then there was a confused explanation given by many 
different voices ; but while he stood there, bewildered, 
D xter ster ped forward and ssid: ‘‘I was angry with 
my brother, for several reasons, and I determined to pay 
him back ” 

„Tour brother ? asked the stranger, and before his 
amazed look D2xte1’s eyes fell. How d! ff arent the whole 
thing suddenly appeared to the boy in the light of this 
new boy s opinion if there ever was anything Dx 
ter had longed for since Ned Van Dyck’s first glowing 
account of bis cousin, Theron Halsted, it was to stand 
well in this wonderful boy’s opinion. And here, through 
this troublesome Divie, he had appeared in anything 
but a bright light to his hero. 

For D xter could not mistake the disappointed look 
on Theron 's face as he turned from him to Davie, so 
uncouth and trembling now from fright. ‘‘ Come with 
me,” he said ; I ve heard all about you, Davie;” and, 
slipping his arm within his, the two boys walked away 
together. 

And Dexter |—the bitter mortification of seeing this 
coveted prizs given to Davie! But he would be intt- 
mate with the new boy yet. 

Ned Van Dyck bad seen nothing of this, as, alas for 
unfortunate Ned | this day of all others when he longed 
to be free, to think that that mischievous spirit of his 
could not restrain itself from pulling the flery Icoks of 
Fred Armadale as he walked decorously to class in 
front of him. O! course Ned lost his recess, and was 
compelled to let Theron go out among the boys 
alone. 

Going home from school that afternoon, Dexter 
managed to walk with Ned and Theron, and ¢xerted 
himeelf to please—and Dexter could be pleasant, frank, 
and good humored. The three boys chatted away until 
they reached Ned Van Dyck’s gate, when Theron sald, 
pleasantly : I have my bicycle In the woodshed. III 
bring it out for you to try, if you like.” Dexter fairly 
trembled with anticipation. A bicycle had been the de 
sire of his heart for solong. And when Theron brought 
out the polished beauty and showed it off like some real 
creature, Di x er's delight was unbounded. Just then 
Theron’s quick, observant eyes saw Davie across the 
street hiding behind the boys, for Davie knew better than 
intrude on D. xter with his new friend, in his brother’s 
present frame of mind, Theron called to him. ‘‘ Davie 
must have the frat ride,” he said, and the boy, not know- 
ing whether to be most pleased or afraid, came across the 
street. ‘I can’.,” he faltered, as he cast down bis 
eyes, 

Dexter looked to see the contempt in Theron’s face— 
Theron, who did not know what fear was! But the 
young fellow eprang lightly on the wheel, saying, ‘‘ No 
Wonder you're afraid at frst,” swung Davie up before 
him, and away they went, Whats new and delightful 
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sensation to Davie! He seemed to be fiying away from 
all discomfort and tormentiog,away with this new friend 
who was so very kind to him. But it would not last. 
He would get like the others and find him dull and hate- 
ful, and Theron would call him names, as every one else 
did, save his mother. And then, all too soon, the ride 
was over, and Dexter made his first attempt. It had 
leoked so easy to the boy when he saw Theron glide off 
soawiftly ; but when he mounted he found it qulte a 
different matter. He grew more and more mortified as 
he failed again and again. He was always so accustomed 
to being the foremost In everything that it was torture 
to him to make such ridiculous attemptsto balance him- 
self before Theron Halsted. Whata good chance for 
the city boy to show off his superior skill, as he 
(Dexte:) would have done under similar circum- 
stances | 

But nothing seemed further from Theron’s mind. In 
the pleasantest and easiest way in the world he pointed 
out little tricks of the trade,” saying how awkward 
he had been at first, and telling of his blunders fn 
a boyish, off-hand way, which relleved Dexter Im- 
mense ly. 

Dexter went home that night full of Theron Halsted. 
To think of one boy having so many things, and being 
able to do so much! And then he had been everywhere, 
from Maine to California, with his invalid mother, and 
wasto go abroad next year. ‘‘Oh,” thought Daxter, 
„hy can’t I have something? I could be as active 
and skillful as Theron if I had half his advantages. 
But thiak of being poor aud living all one’s life in this 
miserable little village!’ Such thoughts did not make 
Dexter any more ready to help his tired mother, and 
there was an unhappy look on his face that Mrs. McCrae 
knew only too well. 

Davie told his mother of the new boy, and she sighed 
ai she guessed the source of Dexter's discontent, and 
wished, poor woman! that Theron Halsted had stayed 
at home. Dexter was hard enough to manage without 
this, 

But when Theron came to see Dt er and Davie Mrs. 
McCrae changed her mind. Such kindness to her poor 
despised Davie as this boy showed could not fall but 
touch her heart ; and then his boyish politeness to her 
self was a novelty. I'm used to doing it for my 
mother,” Theron would ssy, in his half.apologetic man 
ner, when he brought a haasock for her feet or a shaw! 
for her shoulders, or bestowed those many little atten- 
tions which a manly boy can give if he chooses. 

Uaconsclously Pexter imitated him. Fourteen years 
looks up very far to sixteen, and what couldn't Theron 
do! 

One rainy Saturday the four boys were imprisoned in 
Ned Van Dyck’s attic. It was a very mild imprison 
ment, with books and ines, a trapens, roller skates, 
games, etc., to cccupy their restless bodies, and nuts and 
fruit with which to regale their inner man.” Er- 
hausted at last by their violent exercise, they fell to 
talking. The last rainy day mother and I hunted up 
the meanings of Christian names, sald Theron. When 
I first saw you, Dexter, I remembered that yours 
meant ‘the right hand,’ and I thought how suitable it 
was, for I can see how dependent your mother is upon 
you, as well as Davie, here 

Dexter looked half suspiciously at Theron, but the 
boy was evidently in earnest and entirely unconscious 
of any hidden satire. 

Aud what Is Davie’s name!“ asked Ned. 

„ * David,’ let me see; oh, yes, beloved, sald Theron. 
„Aud E ward is a ‘ guardian of property, and Theron 
means ‘a hunter.’ 

„Well, that’s you, Thee, sald Ned, you're so fond 
of hunting, but look, boys, at the zun! [looray! we'll 
go swimming afterall!" Ned never could keep still 
long. 

The boys were only too eager to follow him as he ran 
down stairs Mrs. Van Dyck, being used to boys, did 
not think for a moment that the house was on fire or 
that an earthquake was taking place as the boys con 
fronted her in the hall. 

„Oh, mother,” sald Ned, it's cleared off so we can 
go swimming after all!’ 

Mrs. Van Dyck looked troubled. “ I’ma little afraid 
after the rain, she sald, but as her eyes rested on 
Theron her face cleared. Tou are accustomed to 
doing everything all kinds of weather, aren’t you, 
Thee? she asked. 

Tes, indeed, Aunt Elsie,” sald Theron; ‘‘but if 
you'll be anxious, we won't go 

**O4, no, I won't be foolish,” ssld Mrs. Van Dyck; 
„only don’t be gone late.” 

Off they went to the river, shouting, lively, and gay, 
as most boys are on a half-holiday. 

Even Davie, lagging behind, could not bring a cloud 
to Dexter s face to-day. Gradually Theron fell behind 
with Davie, who had developed an affection for the 
older boy which waa almost painful to witness. He 
hung on his very look, and would do anything for him, 
checking his impish ways as he caught Theron’s as 
tenished or pained look, and following him. wit a dog 
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like attachment, which to many boys might have proved 


annoying. Bat, to Daxter’s ama ment. Theron never 
seemed to feel anything but pity for the boy whose life 
was so blighted by that cloud which hung over his brain 
like cobwebs over a glass, obscuring its brightness as 
well as concealing from others the spark of beauty 
within. 

Im afraid to swim,” Davie confided to his friend, 
with a troubled lock, and that always makes Dexter 
cross.” 

„On, he won't care,” said Theron, encouragingly, 
and I'd take you with me if you like.” 

“Oh, would you!“ asked the boy, gratefully, moving 
his restless, claw-like fingers as he spoke. 

When the boys ware about to plunge in the clear, 
cool water, Daxter saw Davie standing on the steepest 
part of the bank, saying to Theron, who was already 
lu, Im afraid.’ It seemed to exasperate Dixter. To 
tell the truth, his consciance had been uneasy since 
Taeron’s arrival, and, as it often happens with natures 
like his, Ii only seemed to make him more irritable than 
usual. 

Bs this as it may, as Davie stood there, white and 
trembling, it seemed to Dexter only another trick of the 
boy’s to geln Theron’s attention, Impulsively he ran 
toward Dvie with ali his force, saying, ‘‘ Jump in! 
don't be a baby.” The boy, taken by surprise, staggered 
back several paces, and, to Daxter’s horror, fell over the 
steep bank with a dull, heavy splash into the water 
below. 

Before Dexter could cry out Theron called: III 
help bim; get that pole to help me, Dexter. 

He can swim,” Ned called. Butas Theron swam 
rapidly toward the spot where the boy had disappeared _ 
there was no sign of Davie. He was elther stunned or 
had lost his few wits from fear. 

At that moment he rose near the swimmer, and Theron, 
who was uted to all kinds of emergencies at watering- 
places he had visited with his mother, se!z:d the boy 
by the neck of his swimmlag sult, and, saying in his 
usual tones, Don’t struggle, Davie, and I li save you,” 
he struck out for shore. 

Luckily, he had not very far to go, and the pole 
was a great help. A few moments later Divie wis 
stretched out on the bank. His death like look was 
too much for Dexter. All self command deserted 
him. Ob, Tneron, he cried in agony, “' l’ve killed 
my brother! I've never been kind to him. What 
shall I do? 

Bat Taeron was busy carrying out the instructions 
his swimming master had 80 faithfully taught him, and 
after what seemed hours he had the delight ot see- 
ing Davie open his eyes. In the meantime Ned had 
slipped on his clothes and hurried for the doctor, and 
soon Davie was placed in good Dr. Welterall’s chaise, 
while the boys ran before to prepare Mrs. McCrae for 
his arrival. 

Taat night Dexter was sitting near his mother and 
Davie, who was propped up win pillows, with his death- 
ly pal or still over his face. 

Mother,“ said Daxter, in a subdued volce very 
unusual to him— mother, what wo.ld we have done 
without Taeron ? I lost my senses entirely, and Ned 
was almost as bad; but Theron does things in such a 


matter-of-course way.” 

love him,” said Davie, suddenly. ‘‘ He's like an 
older brother. 

D:xter flushed scarlet. ‘‘A batter brother than I’ve 


been, Davie,” he said, humbly. 

Davie looked confused, and the subj:ct was dropped. 

But the shock of that day Dexter could not forget. 
That rush of remorse as he thought Divie was dead, 
with what had gone before, opened als eyes at last to 
his treatment of his brother. Perhaps if Theron had 
not commanded his admiration so much in athletic ac- 
ccmplishments, Dexter would not have been #o ready to 
be influenced by him in others. With all his better 
self uppermost, he sald frankly to Theron: 1 know 
you thiak I have been a brute to Davie, „ut Im golag 
to do better now.” 

It seem the only way for such strong fellows as 
we are to be to such a weak, timid boy as Davie,” was 
Theron’s reply. 

When Theron left Delphos there was a crowd of 
boys who escorted him tothe station, and many were 
the regrets they felt; for not one of them but had been 
the happier for his coming, for Theron was generous to 
a fault, 

But there were three of the number whose feelings 
— 1 they saw the last of the merry, boyisa 

ace. 

“* I thought, belong with his mother so much, he'd be 
a prig,” said Ned, turning suddenly to Dexter. Oh, 
my ! to think of Thee Halsted being that /’ 

And I thought, being so rich and having every- 
thing, he'd put on airs,” said Der. I never thought 
he'd be like that. 

B it though the third boy sald nothing, poor Davie’s 
heart was the sorest. “ Who would fight his battles 


and shield him now ?” he thought, with a sinking heart 
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But, as if in answer to that question, Daxter slipped his 
arm through his, and said, in his gayest tones : ‘‘ Cheer 
up, old fellow I m going to take care of you now.“ 

Meanwhile Theron Halsted went back to the care of 
his invalid mother and the pecullar pleasures and 
temptations of his college life, and if any one had told 
him that, way back in a little O aſo town, there was a boy 
of hasty, impatient spirit, whose life he had helped, he 
would have been utterly incredulous. 

I did nothing in Dslphos but have a good time,“ he 


would say. 


HOUSE-BUILDING AND HOUSE-KEEPING 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


V.—THE TELEPHONE SYSTEM. 
By MART Tayior BISssRLL, M.D. 


AY up at the top of the house, in that strong 
tony box I described in another taik, is the 
agent who controls our living establishment. The box 
is like the central cffice of the telephone system, and 
within it sits the brain, the head of the house. In order 
to control all of these various and distant parts of our 
body, you will easily understand that cur agent needs 
many assistants. He must have telegraph wires running 
in every direction, through which he can issue his orders, 
as well as many smaller offices which can asaist him in 
his work. 

Now, his wires are the nerves of the body; tiny white 
cords they are, which carry all sorts of messages from 
the brain to the body, and back from the body to the 
brain. They run to every muscle, to the bones, the 
heart and lungs and stomach, as well as to the eyes, ears, 
and mouth, in and out, up and down. so that our body 
is covered with them as some parts of New York are 
covered with telegraph wires. The brain itself is div'ded 
into several compartments, and each compartment takes 
charge of some special work or portion of the body. 
We may call these compartments the fore-brain, the 
mid-brain, and the hind-brain. The fore-brain we use 
for thinking. When we make up our minds” to do 
something, the work goes on in the fore part of the 
brain. When we learn a lesson, or think hard,” that 
is the part of our brain that is exercised. 

If this part of the brain be removed from an anima), 
he still lives in good health, but he appears to have los 
his power of thinking. If you offer him food he will 
eat it, but he does not seem to know enough to seek it 
for himself. 

In the mid-brain the nerves which run from one part 
of the body to another, and on which the fore-brain 
sends messages, are gathered together, and cross and 
meet, some carrying their messages to one side of the 
brain, some to the other. Some of these wires bring 
news to the brain about our feelings, heat, cold, and 
pain of different kinds. Some carry from the brain 
messeges which direct the muscles how and where to 
move. If the wires, or nerves, are ir jured on one aide 
of the mid-brain, the opposite side of the body will be 
paralyzod. We may lose our power to move, or our 
power to feel, in that way. 

The nerves often run through little places which we 
call nerve centers, which are located in different parts of 
the body, and which are like little offices of information, 
places which sometimes change the message or make its 
meaning clearer to the body. Tue hiader part of the 
brain directs our movements in such a way as to keep 
them regular, and to enable us to move both sides of our 
body at the same time. If this part of the brain 18 
injured in a pigeon, for instance, the animal still lives, 
but it appears to be unable to control its muscles. It it 
tries to walk it will stagger, and sprawl] ils legs around, 
showing that it has lost its power to control its move- 
ments. A certain small spot in this part of the brain is 
the most important im the body. It includes a very 
small surface, but it contains several offices which eon- 
trol the most precious apparatus in cur body. 

You can take away two-thirds of the fore-brain from 
an animal and it wi. I still live, but if this small spot in 
the hinder portion of the brain be injured, life ceases 
immediately. 

This is called the vital spot,” because from here 
nerves are sent out which control the heart, the lungs, 
the ‘blood-vessels, and some other very delicate appara- 
tus in our body. 

If these little centers or offices be injured, the nerves 
which run to the lungs with their message, Breathe, 
breathe, breathe, are cut off, and the lungs suddenly 
stop working. The nerves which go to the heart with 
the order, Pump, pump, pump. are cut cff and the heart 
beats no more. Equally serious things happen in other 
parts of the body when this one small space is injured, 

The brain, then, is the principal agent that coatrols 
the mechinery of our bodies. But it has an invaluable 
assistant, a eub-agent, which we call the spinal cord. 

If the brain had to receive and directevery nerve that 
runs in the body, it would be overcrowded for space 
and overworked with care. 

If every time we were in danger from fire, from falls, 


Or from other injuries, the brain had to send out a specia) 
message to our muscles, saying, Draw in that arm, Pre- 
vent yourself from falling by catching hold of that post 
—if we had to think about all of these things, we would 
tire our fore-brain out. Fortunately, there is a better 
and an easier way provided. You know that when your 
finger touches a hot stove you instantly withdraw it 
without thinking about it. When you are about to fall 
you “naturally” throw out your hands to protect you. 
It a fly bites your cheek you involuntarily raise your 
band to brush it off, without thinking what you are 
doing. 

All of these involuntary movements are executed by 
means of the nerves and the nerve offices in the spinal 
cord. 

You remember that the backbone is called the spinal 
column. The bones of this column fit together so as to 
form a tiny bony canal, and in this canal or ho!low the 
spinal cord is placed. 

This cord is really a bundle of nerves, or telegraph 
wires, which run the whole length of thebody. Itisa 
go between from the brain to the body, a pathway on 
which messages may travel from the head to the body 
and back again. 

The nerves from our muscles, our arms and legs, and 
from every other part of us, run into this cord, carry- 
ing information to it about the health and prosperity of 
the whole house. 

These nerves run to the little ‘‘ offices,” which are 
located all through the cord, and these cffices send in- 
formation back to the muscles without troubliag the 
brain to take part in it. For instance, if a hot body 
touches your finger, the nerve running from that finger 
to the spinal cord carries the message, ‘‘ Something has 
hurt the finger.” This message is received at one of 
these little nerve offices, and the office immediately tel 
egraphs back on another wire, or nerve, Snatch away 
your finger from the thing that hurts you.” 

This is all done more qu'ckly than you can think, and 
in much less time than it would require the wire to carry 
the message way up to the top of the house to the braia, 
and there receive its order. 

The splaal cord does not think; at least we do not 
bel ave that it can. But it helps us to perform these 
involuntary actions, which are so necessary to preserve 
us from iojury. Ifafrog which has lost its head (in 
which case, of course, he has lost all his brain power) 
be held up, and you pinch the muscles of his thigh, you 
will see him raise his leg to brush away the floger that 
has pinched him. Or, if you puta bit of paper on his 
thigh, he will raise his leg to brush it off. 

The power to do these things without a brain comes 
from the nerves of the spinal cord. 

The spinal cord is also a pathway from the brain to 
the body. 

If the stomach, through its nerves, cries out, I am 
hungry, the brain sends a message through the cord, 
saying, Let the feet walk to the pantry, and tell the 
hands to procure some bread and butter for the stom. 
ach. When we think, in our fore-brain, that we must 
walk, play the plano, paint, or ride, the brain sends the 
proper message through the spinal cord to that part 
of the body which we are to use. 

When the brain sends the same message a great many 
times in succession, as, for instance, an order for the 
legs to walk or for the hands to play, the nerves become 
so accustomed to carrying this message that they do it 
very easily ; they get foto the habit of carrying it, and 
the mu cles get into the habit of obeying the message, 
so that finally we do not have to think about doing it at 
all, but the action, as children say, does itself. 

This comes true of anything we try to learn to do 
with our fingers, feet, orany muscles. Every time your 
brain tells your fingers to practice scales, the message 18 
broueht on the wires more :apidly and smoothly, your 
muscles learn to obey the order more readily each time 
it is given, so that you may always be sure that the sc- 
ond trial will be easier than the first, the third than the 
second, and 80 on. 

This is what we mean by habit. We mean that our 
wires become accustomed to bringing messages more 
and more correctly each time, not losing part of them 
by the way, as at first they may do, and that our muscles 
understand the messages better every time they are sent, 
so that by degrees they become the perfectly trained 
servants of our house. 


HOW MARGARET'S DREAM WAS 
| REALIZED. 


PART I. 
By Mary ALLAIRE, ' 


T was a small cottage. standing back some distance 
from the atreet. It looked to be, as it was, the 
home of a quiet family of more than comfortable 
means. In the shade of the group of chefry trees that 
cast their shadow over the lawn sat a little girl of 
about twelve years. She was neither pretty nor inter- 


esting ; just a thin, timid, unhappy-looking child, who 
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had the appsarance of being a stranger, though this was 
her own home. 

Margaret Stretton’s mother had passed out of her life 
when she was a tiny baby. No shadow or remem- 
brance of her mother’s love was in her mind, and to 
her this was a constant source of regret at the time my 
story opens. All the years of Margaret's life but the 
last had been peaceful, happy, loving years, passed with 
a father who was loved idolatrously. He was the em- 
bodiment of every grace and virtue, and no conscicus- 
ness of want had ever come to M:rgaret till her father 
had given her a new mother, when Margaret was eleven 
years old. Loyal and true and grateful—for Margaret 
would now have a home that was neither hotel nor board- 
ing-house—she opened her heart to the blessing her 
father assured her was coming into her life with the 
new mother. Over and over again she said the sweet 
word mother,“ and with the sound there was born a 
wart; never had she known the great loss of her life 
tili now. A mother ready to meet her when she came 
home; a mother to klse her in the mornings, to make 
pretty things for her to wear, to plan little surprises— 
such as her schoolmates spoke of often. Perhaps birth- 
day parties! Oh, the joy and bliss of a mother! The 
only shadow was the thought that in the eagerness to 
welcome this precious gift there was a disloyalty to 
the dear father, whose love and care had been her joy 
and delight. 

The wedding was to be celebrated in Canada, and as 
Margaret was a frail, nervous child it was decided that 
it was best chat she should remain with her grandmother 
during the time that intervemed before her father’s re- 
turn to the new and prettily furnished house. Mirgaret 
waited impatiently for the letter that would tell her to re- 
turn and be in readiness to welcome her darlings home— 
for that is what she called them. Lotters came, but none 
with the coveted message. The time had expired, and 
Margaret grew very quiet, neglecting the many things 
that had been sources of delight and hanpiness. Five 
weeks had patsed when a letter cams addressed in her 
father’s handwriting, and post mirked from the village 
in which the new home was located. 

Margaret took the letter to her own room, for she 
could not bear that any one should see the cruel disap- 
pointment her father’s change of f lan had caused her. 
Trembling, and fearing almost to read the letter, Marga- 
ret opened the envelope. Yes; justasshefeared. Her 
father and the new mother were at home, and had been 
there a week. Margaret was to return if she was ready, 
but if she cared to remain longer, why, shecould. Mar- 
garet threw herself in an agony of sobs on to the bed. 
She would never, never go till they told her they wanted 
her. 
ge could remain if she wanted to.“ Oh! papa, 
papa! How could you, when you knew I could scarce- 
ly walt for you to come—when you knew I exp xcted to 
be there to meet you!“ and the tears fl>wed in torrents 
as Margaret saw all her visions of the lovely things she 
had planned to do destroyed. 

Margaret could not conceal her unhappiness, but she 
did not tell the cause. A week dragged Itself along, aad 
then Margaret’s heart-hunger for her father became 80 
intense that pride yielded, and she wrote that she would 
return at once if her papa would come for her. He did. 
One look at the dearly loved face, and Margaret forgot 
all about the disappointment, and only knew how glad, 
how happy she was to feel the dear arms enfold her, and 
feel the warm, tender kisses that had been a solace and 
help every minute since she could remember. 

With light, happy heart fallof the most pleasurable 
anticipations, Margaret bade good by to her grandmother 
and started for the new home. 

Margaret had always lived in the city, and it was a 
source of wonder and delight that her home now would 
be in the country, and her dream of living among birds, 
trees, and flowers realized. The alr was full of happ!- 
ness, and Margaret’s feet hardly touched the ground as 
she walked. The train hardly went fast enough to satisfy 
her, as they whirled past trees and houses each one of 
which aroused the theught, That must be like ours. 
She wavered between the rambling old houses with 
pitched roofs standing under the shadows of tall old 
trees, and the pert and many colored Queen Annes” 
that stood in all their newness surrounded by the slim 
trees with their few scattered leaves that gave but faint 
promise of ever hiding the cheap ugliness of the houses 
in their midst. 

When Margaret came to these houses in groups, with 
windows staring at each other like impudent children, & 
little shiver of dread dampened her happiness lest It 
might be in some su m manufactured village instead of 
the oneof her dreams that the new home was located. 
For there had been an awakening lu M irgaret’s life, and 
the shadows were becoming evident. Her paps ws! 
loving and gentle, but something was gone that the 
little girl could not define. She began to shrink from 
the close of the journey and wish that they two could 
just go on and on forever. At last her papa began to 
pick up the bags, and give every evidence that their 


journey was nearly conipleted. She looked in his face 
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and saw a new expression ; his eyes were looking way 
in the distance as thc ugh the little figure that was quiver- 
ing at his side were no part of his life, had no place in 
his thought. A fierce, bitter pang swept through Mar- 
garet’s heart that frightened her ; she nestled closely to 
her paps, and slipped her hand into his, The strong 
fingers clasped lovingly the cold little hand, and the eyes 
that had slways responded to her silent appeal looked 
lovingly into hers, and with a smile of content Margaret 
leaned back, to decide that the new home was in a 
house with wide, comfortable plazza, in which a ham 
mock swung, and that roses grew everywhere about it, 
while great tall trees sheltered It; that the new mother 
would stand in the door walting for them to come, and 
that she would meet them half way to the gate, and take 
Margaret in her arms and say, This is my darling 
little daughter.“ Margaret almost sobbed with delight 
at the picture her fancy painted. At this moment the 
train stopped, and Margaret found herself on the station 
platform, and the next moment was walking along a 
delightful country road. After a walk of abou! five 
minutes Mr Stretton stopped in front of a pretty white 
cottage that reallzed fully Margaret’s dream of roses and 
trees. For hundreds of roses were in blossom about the 
columns of the broad pla zz, where the hammock of 
Margare\’s dreams swung idly in the breese. Through 
the long French windows Margaret saw the dainty 
willow furniture dressed in gay ribbons. All this Mar- 
garet saw as she came up the walk; but where was the 
mother who was to hallow all this to the beart hungry 
child ? No sign of life. no welcome for the little maiden 
who could harcly suppress the sobs that it seemed would 
force themselves through the firmly closed I'ps. Like 
one in a nightmare Margaret walked through the door 
her father opened into the silent hall. 


SELF-SOUGHT DANGERS. 


HE New York Tribune in a recent issue re. 

ferred to a fact that causes sorrowful comment. 

It certainly is a sad fact that young girls who have the 

protection of homes, parents, and brothers should 

choose to make themselves marked figures in public 

localities by their frequent appearance at the same time 
and place. 

Exercise Is good, but it Is ‘no excuse for a girl or wo- 
man becoming a well-known figure in a certain locality. 
Marked attention from strange men loitering along a 
public thoroughfare is an insult which a gently bred 
woman will feel, and wiil endeavor to prevent both by 
manne? and dress. 

Girls who would resent the {mputation that their care. 
less manner or pronounced style of dreasing arc uses in 
the minds of the very people they attract, foolishly 
bring upon themeelves disagreeable and dangerous ex 
periences. Tune Tribune says : 

„They mean no harm, but they think they can take care 
of themselves, and they like the excitement of it. They are 
pleased at the attention they receive as they trip happily 
along, and they are really incapable of understanding how 
they are cheapening themselves and becoming contaminat- 
ed by their carelessness. It is an unfortunate truth that too 
many girls are gratified at almost any kind of masculine 
attention, and their powers of discrimination are limited. 
Therefore the prolonged stare of a well dressed gambler is 
often accepted without displeasure, and the advances of a 
cheap actor are not repulsed with any sincerity.’’ 

The miserable unhappy results that invariably follow 
from permitting any attention from an unknown man 
are shown almost daily in our police courts, and pub- 
lished by the preas. 

Not many years ago a young, pretty, and graceful 
girl, an orphan with a small income. came to New York 
to filla position as bookkeeper. She boarded with a 
woman of warm sympathies and wise judgment, who 
well knew the dangers surrounding zuch a girl who was 
without natural protectors. The young girl did not 
take kindly to the restrictions put upon her. She 
formed an acquaintance through the mail and finally 
an attachment for a man who was utterly unknown to 
her, and she refused to listen to facts brought out by in- 
vestigation. She left the house of her best friend, went 
through a marriage ceremony with this man, to find 
herself at the end of two weeks appearing in court as 
the second wife of a bigamist. Ali of her trouble, dis- 
gtace, and sorrow were natural results of an acquaint- 
ance formed with an unknown man, who fisttered her 
vanity by attentions and compliments that should have 
been considered insults. Her story is the story of hun- 
dreds. Nothing so surely indicates a man’s lack of 
respect as stares and smirks on the street or in public. 

When young girls realize and resent any approach at 
familiarity they will have a safeguard against a future 
of misery. 

No true man respects a girl who does not respect her- 


The only doctrinal truths which S lomon inaisted on, 
when he took the whole world for his barren text, was 
that “all is vanity,”—[Bishop Sanderson. 
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THE RICH YOUNG RULER.’ 
By Lyman ABBOTT. 


LL that seek do not find; all that come are not 
received ; this is the lesson which lies on the 
surfacs of the of the ilch youngrukr The story 
is one of the saddest and most significant in the Gos- 


pels. 

Jesus and the twelve were walking in the way, when 
this young man came running toward them. When he 
reached them he kneeled at the feet of Jesus; he ad- 
dressed him in words of reverent allegiance: ‘“‘ Good 
Master,” sald he, what shall I do to inherit eternal 
Ute?“ The Master looked kindly at him, yet, we may 
well imagine, with that plercing lasight which no con- 
cealments, conscious or unconscious, could ever ezcape 
He sought to measure the meaning, the real, heart-felt 
meaning, of the reverent word. Why callest thou 
me good?’ sald he; “there is mone good but one— 
God.” * Words of mere form were always repulsive to 
the absolute sincerity of Christ. He would have none 
of them ; never used them; would not endure them 
from others. ‘‘Good-bye.”” What do you mean by 
good-bye ? Do you really pray, God be with you? 
Tour obedient servant.” What do you mean by obe 
dient servant? Do you really put yourself at my serv- 
ice? Somewhat thus, if I read aright, Christ seeks 
to know the true meaning of the reverent words of 
the young man. It is no rebuke; it is irqaisition. 
„Why callest thou me good? Why, Master? There 
is but one Master, but one Good; that is God. Do you 
truly recognize in me, as Peter has, the 8 n of the liv- 
ing God ? Am I to you in very truth what I am to them, 
the good Master, the divine Lord, the one to whom ab 
solu e allegiance is due and shall be paid?“ And the 
young man has no answer. His reverent words will not 
s and the acid of this searching ; they are not pure gold. 
Carist does not press the inquiry. He leaves it to be 
pressed by the young man’s own conscience. He 
leaves it, let me add, for us to press, each for him 
self, upon his own conscience. Why callest thou 
him God Master—ioa hymns? in prayers? in creeds ? 
Is he in very truth your Master? Is his rule the 
rule of your life? Do you own allegiance to him 
in the parlor, the kitchen, the store, the street; or 
only in the prayer-meeting and the church? Ask thy- 
self, O my soul, this question. Rather hear Cariat ask- 
ing it, with taat searching look and those searching 
words of his; as he will ask it in the great judgment 
day. 

There is a moment's pause; then Ohbrist, getting no 
answer to his question, gives answer to the question 
asked of him. Keep the commandments.” Curious 
answer, was it not? What becomes of the doctrine of 
justification by faith ? What becomes of all our dia 
tribes against morality as payment for eternal lite ? 
What of Paul's declaration, ‘‘ By the deeds of the law 
shal! no flesh be justified In hissight” ? This was always 
Obrist’s way; he met men on thelr ow ground, and 
compelled their own conscience to condemn them. As 
Socrates compelled his disciples to argue out philosophic 
truth for themselves, so Obrist compelled his inquirers 
to ascertain moral truth for the sel ves. His method 
was the Socratic method applied to morals. There was 
a strange inconsistency in this young man’s question, 
What shall Ido to inherit eternal life? Inheritances 
are not earned by services. They are gifts, not wages. 
I have read somewhere the story of a poor woman who. 
looked longingly at the flowers which grew in the king’s 
garden, wishing to buy some for her sick daughter. The 
king’s gardener angrily repelled her. The king’s 
fl>wers are not for sale,’ he said, rydely. But the king, 
chancing to come by, plucked a bouquet and gave It to 
the wistful woman. True,“ he said ; the king does 
not sell his flowers, but he gives them away.” The great 
King does not sell eternal life, he gives it. But Obrist 
did not point out this inconsistency. He did not argue, 
as a modern divine would have done, the insufficiency 
of morality to save. He threw the maa back on his own 
conscience. ‘‘ Keep the commandments,” he said. And 
truly this is right. If any man will keep the command- 
ments, It is enough. Ifa man has no sins to answer for, 
he needs no Saviour. He that has justified himself 
needs no justifier. The acquitted need not ask pardon. 

„Which commandments ?’” asks the young man. 

And the answer of the Master still meets him on his 
own ground. Honor thy father and thy mother. 
Thou shalt not kill. Thou shalt not steal. Thou shalt 
not commit adultery.” Had he said. Thoushalt have 
no other gods before me,” there would have been a 
chance for questioning and argument: Is'thors a God? 
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1 For reasons stated at length in my commentary on Matthew, I 
prefer this reading in all the three Gospels, though the Revisers 
adopt a different one in Matthew. It is impossible to diseuss 


And how, among gods many ard lords many, am I to 
know which is tl e true God? Hid hesaid, ‘‘ Remem- 
ber the Sabbath day to keep it holy,” there would have 
been a chance to question, How? according to the 
stricter rule of Shamma or the lighter Jaw of Hillel ’ 
But there was and is no room to question the law of 
honor to parents, of regard to life and property and 
purity. No room for argument here; no room for 
further questioning. 

All these have I kept from my youth up,” is the not 
vainglorious reply. Why, then, young man, rise from 
thy knees and go thy way. Thou hast the Good 
Master's word or it that to keep these commandments 
is the key; thou hast the testimony of thine own con- 
science that thou hast kept them. What more? 

But he does not rise; be still kneels ; he is not satis- 
fied. His conscience is not at rest. And yet,” he 
cries to himself, ‘‘Iam not at peace.” And then he 
erles to the Master, What lack [ yet?” If the Good 
Master had told him that he lacked anything he would 
have been ready with indignant dental and ready de- 
tense. But no man can defend himself when he is his 
own accuser, 

Then with a sentence Christ reveals his lack : lack of 
love; lack of consecration ; lack of allegtance; lack of 
true, real, life-acknowledgment of Christ as Good 
Master. Go, sell whatsoever thou hast and give to the 
poor; and come, follow me.” I have not where to 
lay my head. These have left their all to follow me: 
Peter, his house ; Matthew, bis tex-tables; James and 
John, their flahing-boats. Would you enroll yourself 
among them? Submit to like conditions. Become as 
we are that you may become as rich. Prove the uuth 
of your words, Good Master,’ by doing a diffloult thing 
because the Master commands it.” 

Commentators stumble over the difficulty of this com- 
mand. But it came to others, and they stood the test. 
It came to Peter, and James, and John, and Andrew, 
when Christ bade them leave all to follow bim, to be- 
come fishers of men. It came to Paul, when Cariat bade 
him crucify his pride, and go into Damascus, and 
take his lastructions from one of the despised and per 
secuted Caristians, who would tell him what he should 
do. It came to Luther, when Carist bade him forsake 
the church of his fathers and of his childhood; to 
Coligny, when Christ bade him abandon wife and 
home and peace; to William of Orange; to the Puri 
tans ; to John Howard; to David Livingstone. In one 
form or another it comes to every Oaristian ; for to 
every would-be Obristian the Master says, Glve up 
your property, your home, your life itself, and take 
them back as mine, and use them for me in using them 
for your fellow-men. He who cannot, does not, do 
this is no Christian. He can do naught but go away 
sorrowful: in this life, if he is keen of covsclercs; in 
the life to come, if a falee education has lulled bis con- 
science into uneasy slumber, but slumber so deep that 
only the judgment day can awaken it. 

What, then, did this young man lack? Not right 
desires: he wished to inherit eternal life. Nota good 
moral character: all the moral law he had kept from 
his youth up ; he had been an honoring son, an honored 
citizen, a pure man. Not earnestness he came running 
to Christ. Not reverence: he kneeled before him. Not 
humility : he made willing and publte confession of his 
desire and his faith before the multitude in the open 
rcadway. Not an orthodcx bellef : if wordsarecreeds, 
no ereed could be more orthodcx than that which he 
compacted into the two words, Good Master, Not a 
humane and tender spirit: for Onriet looking on him 
loved him. But he lacked absolute and unquestioning 
allegiance ; entire and implicit c »nsecration ; the spirit 
of the soldier who only asks what the marchiag orders 
of the captalo are; the spirit of the Master himself, 
whose prayer was ever, Thy will, not mine, be done. 
And lacking this, he lacked everything, and went away 
sorrowful. 

Go, Christian reader, kneel at the feet of the same 
Master ; carry to him the same prayer, What lack I yet? 
and, catching inepiration from his presence, rise, and go 
away, not sorrowful but rej icing, to be his child and 
do his will, whatever that will may be, whatever of 
self-consecration that child-allegiance may require. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 


A LADY recently died in New York posdessed of 
great wealth. Her death caused deep sorrow to 
many who had never seen her face, because they knew 
that a wise, loving friend hai gone. Oniidren had been 
fed and educated through her generosity, the sick 
sheltered and comforted, the poor given tbe opportunity 
to earn their support through her wisdom and liberal- 
ity. Today, if you should go into the Now York 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, you woud find many 
beautiful pictures, the gift of another noble and wealthy 
woman, whose wealth was a blessing to her day and 
generation, and generations after her. Next door to the 


this doubtful question ia Biblical criticism at length here. 


Christian Union is a school where children from the 
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ter emer t-houses, who chcose to come, are taught to eook. 
This school is supported by a number of wealthy 
women, who ute their wealth for the good of others. 
Many little children who are l in our tenement 
houses would :uffer hours of pain and weariness were 
it not for the traine? nurses that visit them and care for 
them daily. They would not have these nurses were it 
not for the generosity of a number of wealtby men and 
women who support training schools for nurses, and 
then pay the graduates a salary for caring for the sick 


poor. - 

In New York State there is a farm where boys who 
have had no training to fit them to become good and 
useful citizens are sent and are given homes end train- 
ing until they are capable of self-support. This farm is 
a gift to an association from a wealthy gentleman, and 
supported by other wealthy gentlemen. Schools, hos- 
pitals, libraries, art and industrial training schools are 
created and maintained by men and women of wealth 
who use their riches to enrich other lives. It was not 
wealth so used that Christ condemned. Money locked 
up, and simply accumulated for the owner's pleasure, is 
the bar to Carist's full approval. 

Jesus loved the rich young ruler when he saw him, 
but he lacked one thing; there was something in his life 
dearer to him than his inheritance of eternal life. He 
asks, What lack I yet ? and goes away sorrowful when 
he hears Christs answer. He wants to inherit eternal 
life, but there is one thing he wants more—‘‘ his great 
possessions.” The young ruler’s great possessions sepa- 
rated him from eternal life, but not from Christ. Mark 
says, Jesus, beholding him, loved him.” He did not 
know Curist; saw in him only good master,” a 
prophet, not the Sn of the living God; yet the immeas- 
ura ble love took the young man in its encircling influ- 
ence and pointed the way to the eternal inheritance for 
him and for all. 

Put out of your life the thing that separates you from 
ycur inheritance. ‘‘ What is it ?” 

You say you love your mother, that you would do 
anything to prove your love. You are ture of hers, 
Every day, every hcur, her loving care and tenderness 
are manifested. Of course you lovejher dearly. There 
is an anxious, worried look in her face, and you know 
what brings it there. She disapproves of some compan- 
fons you have lately chosen, or of books you have be 
gun reading ; or you manifest annoyance because you 
cannot have as fine clothes as you think you ought to 
have: any or all of these are the reasons for the worried 
look the face you love. Do you remove the cause? 
Which, then, do you Jove most—your mother or your 
own pleasures ? You want to inherit eternal life, but 
if there are pleasures that separate you from your in- 
heritance, and you will not give them up, then you 
desire the pleasure more than God’s gift. 

Suppose John had a rich uncle, who had no children, 
and who desired to make John his heir. John knows 
this. The uncie gives the conditions under which John 
may come into his Inheritance. If John meets these 
conditions, he not only is assured of his future wealth, 
but he will be a better, nobler, truer man; a man of 
power and influence, helping others into nobler, better 
lives. What would you think of John if he, for the 
gratification of a destre, or pleasure, persisted in choosing 
his own way and sacrificing all the promise of his pres- 
ent and future? Is not this what we do when we cast 
aside the rich inheritance of our heavenly Father, and 
will not give up that which deprives us of his gift of 
eternal life :? 

Which does the drunkard desire most—the gratifica- 
tion of his appetite, or his inheritance of eternal life ? 

Which dots the man who uses his employer’s money 
desire most—the pleasures or dissipations that the 
money brings him forthe moment, or the gift of et:rnal 
life ? 

Which does the rich men who is unjust to those he 
employs desire most—the wealth that his injustice gives 
him, or the gift of eternal life ? 

That which we value most in life is the thing for which 
we struggle. We make the choice. If we desire above 
all things eternal life—the things that are of God—then 
we strive for the things that bring us nearer to him and 
our inheritance. Above all things, let us remember 
that Jesus loved the young ruler, pointed the way 
to his inheritance of eternal life, but the young man 
went away sorrowful because he loved his great posses- 
sions. He made his own choice, 


THOUGHTS ON THE LESSON.’ 
By Hexry Warp 


HE New Testament is like some old gallery, in 
4 which, hung round upon the walls, are magnificent 
heads, grand portraits, the result evidently of master 
hands, but without a history, legend, or inscription. 
They are there; we see them ; but who they were we 
do not know. All the way through these artless frag- 
ments, that are enly wrought together by juxtaposition 


From a sermen preached Piymouth Church, Jan. 95, 1680 


and not by :hronological s quence, in the four Gospels, 
these men, these women, good or bad, stand out, for the 
most part, withouta name. We see them as plainly as 
if they stood in the body before us ; but who they were 
we do not know. 


This is one of the most remarkable instances, A young 
man who had followed after righteousness, and who, 
though very rich, was really seeking after something 
higher, was this. He doubtless had heard something of 
this prophet, for Jesus passed among the people as a 
prophet and nothing more. He undoubtedly had heard 
his discourses, and, when an opportunity came, he made 
haste, and came running to him. He had been 80 im- 
pressed with the sanctity of this teacher that, without 
hesitation, according to the Oriental method, he pros- 
trated himself before him. It was a little too much; 
there was a little Oriental c fflelousnees here; for 
when he proceeds to say, ‘‘Good master, what shall 
I do to inherit eternal life?“ Christ rebukes him. 
Christ ans wers, not from his own consciousness, but 
from tbe standpoint of the young man: Why do you 
call me good? You taink I am a prophet ; but there 
is no man on earth before whom you have aright to bow 
in that way, and to whom you have a right to apply 
such epithets. They belong to God. 


He questioned not at all what God war, but what the 
young man belleved him to be, and from whut point of 
mind he was £0 obsequicus. Nevertheless, although 
there was that in him which was rebukable, when he 
atked this question, which is the most serious question 
that a man can ask, What shall I do to Inherit eternal 
lite?“ Christ in answering showed great consideration 
forhim. By all the sense of honor, by all the sense of 
dignity of life and character, and by all the sense of 
power that is in man, it ought to be to every man the 
most important question, ‘‘ How shall I live through 
death and forever?’ Any man that can bo willing to 
throw himeelf away by death is not manly. Every 
element that goes to constitute a manly man makes it 
to the last degree a matter of honor, as well as of 
duty, for him to say, ‘‘ How shall I prolong myself 
forever?” No more important question could be 
asked. And Christ replied to the young man, not 
according to modern theology, not according to any 
theclogy. But, as when we Instruct children wealways 
think, ‘‘What can this child take? and how can I 
frame it so that he shall understand what I want to com 
municate to him?” in other words, as we always 
become children ourselves in order to teach children 
from their own level, so Christ taught this Jew from his 
level, say ing, Thou knowest the commandments,” and 
recited them; and the young man replied, ‘‘I have 
kept these commandments,” and, what was fully as 
much to the point. from my youth” He wasa virtu- 
ous and amiable young man, who had been brought up 
strictly, and had not deviated from any external canons 
of virtue and morality, and doubtless had a great deal 
in him that was excellent, because it {is sald that Jesus 
beheld him and loved him. The eye of Christ was the 
one thing that was remembered of his personality by 
his disciples. There is not, in all the record, a remi- 
niscence of his postures, nor of his gestures, nor of the 
tone of his voice ; but in all the Gospels, and more espe- 
clally in Mark, who is the dramatic and pictorial evan. 
gelist, the eye of Christ is noted ; and in this narrative 
it is spoken of two or three times. 


Jesus beholding him As when a very beautiful 
person is brought into the presence of another the eye 
first looks, and there is a sense of pleasure manifested, 
and the whole features grow summer-like, and the one 
looks at the other beaming on him, so this enthusiasm 
of personal affection was kindled in the Lord Jesus, and 
he looked with all his soul on this young man. 

Jesus, who represented the divine nature in the bu- 
man flesh, was subject to this, as it were, sudden out- 
burst of intense sympathy and personal sffection ; and, 
„ beholding him, he loved him.” His heart bounded in 
him, and went out to the young man. And that is the 
kind of Saviour that we want—not merely a Saviour 
like the sun, that shines the same on everything— 
blessed be God for that, too; but still our feeling to- 
ward the sun never goes beyond admiration. We admire 
the sun and the sunlight; but for personality, for that 
which we love, there must be something more than a 
generic and universal feeling; and the Jesus of the Gos- 
pels was susceptible of personal attachments, intense, 
distinct, enthusiastic, sudden. He was romantic in his 
heart, and he was profoundly sentimental in his nature. 


When Jesus, rebuking him, had heard his discourse, 
and poured out his sympathy upon him, he sald : ‘‘ One 
thing thou lackest: go thy way, sell whatsoever thou 
hast, and give to the poor, and thou ehalt have treasure 
in heaven; and come, take up the cross, and follow 
me,” ? Christ loved him, and wanted him in heaven. 
There is immortality in true love. Therefore, not 
merely looking at him as he stood enshrined in time, in 


Mark ., 
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that one hour, and in those ctroumstanoes by which he 
was surrounded, but looking at him as he was, and was 
to be forever and forever, he desired to develop in him 
those qualities which should make him a son of God, 
Christ’s eternal companion in the heavenly land ; he 
said, ‘‘Go, sell all ; come, take up the cross and follow 
me.” At that the young man’s face fell. He did not 
expect that. If the command had been, Make the 
circumnavigation of the borders of the great sea,” he 
would have done that; if it had be en, Make a pilgrim- 
age to Rome,” he would have done that; he would 
have gone through Gaul and che British islands; he 
would have worn sackcloth for months or years; he 
would have done anything of that kind ; but the com- 
mand was, Go, sell all thou hast, give to the poor; 
come, take up the cross, and follow me; and he could 
not do that. He had great possessions ; and, although he 
very much desired life and character upon a nobler scale, 
when they were put In the ba'ance over against simple 
riches, with its honors and attendant circumstances, 
riches weighed them down. He did want to be a better 
man ; but he did not want to be a better man more than 
he wanted to bea rich man. Ona the whole, he wanted 
to be rich more than everything else; and he went 
away grieved.” 

The lessons of this incident are all suggested in this 
interpretation of it. They are all involved in the facts 
that this young man was exemplary ; he had observed 
the commandments, especially those which concerned 
his behavior toward his fellow-men, from his youth up ; 
he yet felt that he lacked something, he knew not what ; 
he earnestly sought that something, came to Carist for 
it, running, kneeling down, not ashamed to confess his 
need publicly. Christ made no attempt to argue with 
him, did not prove to him that morality is not suffi sient, 
taught us how to treat with the mere moralists by ap- 
pealing to the man’s own consciousness and leading him 
on to confess for himself his sense that obedience to a 
law external to himself was not sufficient, that som- 
thing more was wanted to give the soul peace; then 
showed him what was that something without which all 
obedience is no true righteousness—namely, love, su- 
preme, absolute love ; and finally this young man went 
away without that peace, because, much as he desired 
to be with Obrist and like Ohrist, he did not choose It; 
that is, he did not count it above all other good, the one 
thing needful, for which he was willing to sell all that 
he possessed. The story seems to me to be the most 
pathetic in the Gospels, and the life-experience which it 
typifies, of one coming close to the kingdom of God 
and yet not entering in, to be the most pathetic In life. 


THE LITTLE BELL IN THE HEART. 


M* heart keeps knocking all the day ! 

What does it mean ? what would it say 
My heart keeps knocking all the night ! 

Ohild, hast thou thought of this aright ? 

So long it has knocked, now loud, now low; 

Hast thou thought what it means by knocking so 


My child, tis a lively little bell, 

The dear God's gift who loves thee well; 

On the door of the soul by him tis hung, 
And by his hand it still is rang 

And he stands withovt, and waits to see 
Whether within he will welcome be ; 

And still keeps knocking, in hopes to win 
The welcome answer, Come in, come in!“ 


So kuocks thy heart now, day by day; 

And when ite strokes have died away, 

And all ite knockings on earth are o'er, 

It will knock itself at heaven’s door, 

And stand without, and wait and see 

Whether within it will weloome be, 

And hear Him say, Come, dearest guest; 

I found in thy bosom a holy rest: 

As thou hast done, be it done to thee: 

Come into the joys of eternity! 
From the German. 


THE KINSHIP OF MORALITY AND 
CHRISTIANITY. 


Br tHe Rev. Cuantes H. Curie’ 


There came one running. and kneeled to him.“ — Mark £., 
17. 
“Then Jesus, beholding him, loved him. * 


BESE words are characteristic of Mark's graphic 
touch ; they are also peculiar to his account of the 
‘rich young ruler,” and are therefore noteworthy in 
connection with the Sunday school lesson, which invites 
attention to this incident as recorded by Matthew 
The familiar story of the moral young man who came 
to Jesus with the inquiry, “‘Good Master, what good 
thing shall I do?“ has usually been interpreted, and not 
improperly, to emphasize the inadequacy of moral- 
ity ; the feature of the story usually singled out {s the 
— Jesus addressed to the young man, One 


Bangor, Me. 
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thing thou lackest That fs to say, this incident has 
more often been used to emphas'ss the contrast, the 
difference, between morality and Caristlauity ; and so 
much emphasis has been placed upon the words which 
show what morality licks in comparison with what 
Christianity is, that certain other features of the par- 
rative which are no less significant have been too often 
overlooked. ‘*‘ There came one running, and kneeled to 
him” Then Jesus, beholding him, loved him.” 
These words suggest, not the contrast, the difference, 
between morality and Christianity ; rather the nearness 
of the two and their mutual attractiveness. What is 
the proper attitude of morality to Christianity? What 
is the proper attitude of Christianity to morality? If 
the young ruler and Jesus may fairly be taken as the 
types of morality and Christianity respectively, the true 
relation which they sustain to each other is surely not 
one of contradiction and enmity ; it is one of ready and 
hearty friendsbip. They were attracted to each other 
at once. There was some tie of spiritual kinship which 
drew them together. What, then, is the true relation 
of morality to Ubristianity ? and what the true rela- 
tion of Christianity to morality ? Let us try to find an 
answer to these questions as we follow the suggestions 
of Mark. 

But, at the outset, let me say that I believe it is Stu- 
cerely to be regretted that we have to make the distine- 
tion at all between morality and Christianity ; I dislike 
to speak of them as two differentthings. It is unfortu- 
nate to separate them even in thought; but the distinc- 
tion is made, as a matter of fact, whenever a man 
without morality professes religion, or whenever & man 
without religion professes morality. It is unfortunate, 
indeed, but it is true, that some such line of division 
runs through every congregation, and we must take it 
8 we find it, though we would gladly rub it out. 

And now let us, in the first place, take up the second 
of the two related inquiries, v: What is the proper 
attitude of Christianity to morality ? The answer to 
this will be suggested by the second part of the quota- 
tion from Mark: ‘‘ Thea Jesus, beholding him, loved 
him.” 

I belleve that great injustice has been done the char- 
acter of this young man. He has been represented as 
pre ud and self-righteous; many of the commentators 
seem to grudge the small praise they dole out to him. 
Strange that the significant words, Jesus loved him,” 
should have been so often overlooked! If the search- 
ing eyes of that man whose marvelc us insight laid bare 
the false heart of the Pharisee, or discovered the trem- 
bling faith of the woman who was a sinner—if his eyes 
saw something to love as they looked upon the young 
man’s honest and earnest face, surely we may suppose 
that there was something in his character worthy of our 
respect and admiration ; and we ought not to be slow 
to give it. There is the fact: Jesus was quick to recog- 
nize the lovable in moral character; Ire loved the young 
man because he was moral. Then (i. ¢, when he 
sald, ‘‘ All these things have I kept”) Jesus, beholding 
him, loved him.” 

This, then, is the true attitude of Ohristianity to 
morality ; viz , one of quick recognition and of hearty 
approbation, But the disciple of Christ is not always 
as ready as his Master was to own the worth of moral 
character. In his eagerness to urge that mere morality 
u not enough, he has sometimes called it good for 
nothing; in his z3al to emphasize the importance of 
faith, he has overlooked its vital relation to right-living. 
But Caristianity can never afford to have it understood 
that it does not stand in the most cordial relation to 
genuine morality wherever found; nay, more, it must 
show that it is itself the highest type of morality. If 
Christian faith is that vital relation to Christ which 
takes the whole life with it to make it Christiike, it 18 
evident that the Caristian life and the moral life have 
much in common. But the Gospel cf Christ must not 
only appropriate the beauty of moral character; it must 
develop it. The ultimate test question for any religion 
ls, Are you actually making men better? And it is 
not too much to say that the title of C4ristianity as the 
religion of mankind lies in its power to save men from 
present sins and to cherish and nourish the truest 
morality. 

But, aside from that, Christianity cannot wisely Insist 
upen the inadequacy of mere morality before it has 
heartily recognized its intrinsic worth, and Christianity 
will never win fo itself the willing allegiance of moral 
character until it is the first to own the bond of kinship. 
“Then Jesus, beholding him, Joved him, and said unto 
him, ‘One thing thou lackest.’” Des not the close con- 
nection of thought suggest that in order to see what the 
young man did not have, Jesus did not overlook what he 
did have? Yes, more than this, that the Master told him 
What he lacked just because he saw what he did not 
lack ? Because he honored his morality, not as if he 
disparaged it, the Master sald to him, One thing thou 
lackest.” And I think we may be very sure that the 
fact that Jesus loved him as soon as he looked upon him 
had something to do with his power of winning the young 


man’s confidence, It is they who love children whom 
children inctinctively love. Little children would not 
have come to the Master’s arms unhesitatingly had they 
not seen something in his kind, winning face to draw 
them to himself. It is Hawthorne, I think, who said, 
‘I envy the smile that attracts a child.” Exactly the 
same principle is potent in the relation of Christianity to 
morality. Unless the Christian has his Master's love of 
morality, the moral young men will not come to him of 
their own accord. 

And now the reason appears for following in the first 
place the second inquiry: the attitude which morality 
assumes toward Cahristianity will depend upon the atti. 
tude of Christianity to morality. We have seen that the 
latter should be one of quick recognition and cordial ap- 
probation ; and now we are led back to the former ques- 
tion: What is the true relation of morality to Chris dar- 
ity ? What was the attitude of the moral young man to 
Jesus Christ? And when he was gone forth into the 
way, there came one running, and kneeled to him” 
Notice the force of the words. He, the wealthy and re 
spected young ruler, came running —Implying eager- 
ness andjearnestness ; and, more thaa that, having come, 
he ‘‘ kneeled — ls respect and reverence for the Master 
took on this involuntary attitude. That, then, is the true 
altitude of morality to Christianity ; viz , one of earnest 
seeking and of honest respect. And first let us con- 
sider the element of respect, for the respect must come 
before the seeking. The deep and genuine respect on 
the part of the young man was inspired by the character 
of the Good Master.” We may assume that this was 
not the first time the two had met ; or, at any rate, that 
the young ruler had often seen Jesus, listened te his 
gracicus words, witnessed his gracious deeds, and out of 
this acquaintance grew that respect which, in the Im- 
mediate presence of the Christ, instinctively became 
reverence. 

So, in general, the respect of morality for Christianity 
rests upon the same ground — its character. Nor need we 
hesitate to leave it there, for no comprehensive and 
sincere study of Christian life ends in distrust ; and why 
urge that Christianity ought to receive the respect of 
honest men when their own best judgment kneele, as 
the young man did, in the presence of Christ ? 

Bat the sincere love of morality does not stop with 
reepect for Christianity ; the sincere allegiance to truth 
implies the earnest quest of It. The moral young man 
came running to Christ. His morality was too sincere 
to be satisfied with itself. The young man impresses us 
as an earnest seeker of truth; he is honestly eager for an 
ant wer to that question of the ages, What shall I do 
to inherit eternal life?“ and with the answer came the 
teat of his sincerity. ‘‘ Follow me, at any cost,” said 
Jesus. Did the young man really mean what he said 
when he sought more light? Was he so much in 
earnest that he will now have the resolution to respond 
to this new revelation of duty ? This was the critical 
point of his life. How the struggle ended we do not 
know. We are sure only of this, that his honest life 
and the earnest desire to know the truth brought him 
running to Obrist and knee llng at his feet; and I Jike to 
think that his morality was so honest and earnest that it 
was willing to accept at any sacrifice something better 
than itself ; for that is the crucial test of sincerity in 
everything. The teacher who fs quick to adopt a 
method of teaching better than his own, the inventor 
who is ready to recognize another’s improvement upon 
his own invention, the artist who is glad to sit at the 
feet of a master, the author who is generous In owning 
another's worth—these all show the genulne spirit of 
honest inquiry. 

What shall I do to inherit eternal life? Do 
the best you know,” the moralist tells me; “live 
an honest, moral life.” Very well, I say, let us 
start there together ; but whither will this path lead me 
if I follow it honestly? I want to be honest, brave, 
unselfish—and, behold, I meet Christ in the way, and see 
that he has ideals of honesty, courage, and self-sacrifice 
which are infinitely better than mine. If I am honest 
shall I keep mine or take his? Moreover, suppose that 
I find that even what I would I do not, and that what 
I would not I dc—and again I meet this person, 
strong to save, and he says, My grace is sufficient for 
thee.” Whatshall I do then? Follow the truth.” 
But what if that path leads me to him who Is the Way, 
the Truth, the Life? ‘Live up to the light you have, 
and thou shalt be saved,” you say. But if I resolutely 
shut my eyes to him who isthe Light of the world, am 
I living according to the best light God gives me? 
It is the dawning of a ne day which, while it reveals 
the insincerity of those who love darkness rather than 
light, shows the sincerity of those who are indeed the 
children of light. Men have loved to picture S crates 
at the gates of heaven, kneeling at the feet of Christ, 
because they believe that Socrates was so sincere in his 
truth-seeking that he needei only the revelation of 
Ohriat to become a Christian. Will not every sincere 

seeker of the truth come running to Christ to kneel at 
his feet when he sees him as he is ? 


There is dne more consideration which entitles Chris- 
tianity to the respect and earnest seeking of every one 
who honors morality, which, because it appeals directly 
to every moral man, I wish to state briefly. I mean 
his indebtedness to Christ for the staple of his own 
morality. This indebtedness is often an uncontelous 
one, but It is no less real. Let the moral'st ask himself, 
Where do 1 find my ideal of honesty—that honesty 
which is integrity of heart? Where do I get my highest 
thoughts of unselfishnese—my t uest conceptions of 
simplicity aud modesty ? To whom am I indebted for 
that noblest ideal of maniiness which is both strong and 
gentle? Where did these moral safeguards for my 
family life come from? Whence are the securities of 
my business life? Whence are the moral forces which 
keep society pure and make government righteous ? 
Whence comes the impulse that throbs in so many phil- 
anthropic and charitable enterprises? Where do all 
these streams of regenerating le fluence find their begin- 
ning? It I follow them to their common source, 
whither will the search lead me ?” 

We are often least conscious of that upon which we 
are most dependent The moral man sometimes for- 
gets that the very atmosphere he breathes every day is 
charged with the exhilarating (xygen of Christian 
principle. 

I referred to the folly of the Christian in disparaging 
morality ; it is folly, for in so doing he undervalues an 
essential element of his own life. It is folly no less for 
the moralist todisparage Christianity, for in so doing 
he undermines the ground upon which he stands. The 
common truth, embracing both these statements, is the 
one with which we started: Christianity and morality 
are united by a very close tie of spiritual kinship. 

It must be remembered that in pagan religions, and 
in some forms of pseudo-Christian religions, there is no 
organic connection between plety and morality, accept- 
ance with God and right-dolng toward men. 
‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart 
and soul and strength and thy neighbor as thyself’ isa 
marriage rite never performed outside the religion of 
the Bible. And to these words let me add. What 
therefore God hath joined together, let not man put 
asunder.” 


THOUGHTS BY THE WAY. 


In one of Goethe's tales he tells of a wonderful silver 
lamp which, when ple ced in a fisherman’s hut, changed 
the hut and all within it to silver. The obi set of Christ's 
beatitudes, when admitted to a human heart, is to 
change It into moral beauty, transforming its selfishness, 
hardness, cruelty, and inhumanity to love, gentleness, 
kindness, sweetness, ministry. Thus while the beatt- 
tudes are not after this world’s epirit, they are given 
with the purpose of making the world over into a con- 
dition and a character like the spirit that is in them. 
These words of Cariat’s are really transcripts of heav- 
en’slaws. These are the qualities that belong to heav- 
enly inhabitants. All life there is lowly, meek. mercl- 
ful, hungry for more of God, pure-hearted.— [Sek cted. 


The cross gives us much to say.— [ Rutherford. 


Ejucate men without religion, and you make taem 
but clever devils —[Duke of Wellington. 


Never open your puree for charity if you cannot open 
your heartfoo. Rather give no dole than give it with a 
grudge. The Lord loveth a cheerful giver.—[J. R. 
Macduff, D D 


Do to-day’s duty, fight to-day's temptation ; do not 
weaken and distract yourself by looking forward to 
things you cannot see, and could not understand if you 
saw —([Charles Kingsley. 


To say that a man fs a thorough scholar or carpenter 
is to say that he 1 modest and willing to learn, while 
the distinguishing mark of a quack and charlatan is 
bombast and pretense.—[ Adair Robertson. 


Prejudice is the conjurer of imaginary wronge— 
strangiing truth, overpowering reason, making strong 
men wesk and weak men weaker God give us the 
large-hea ted charity which beareth all things, be- 
Ueveth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all things 
—which ‘‘ thinketh no evil.”—[J. R. Macduff, DD 


Plety practfcsd in solitude, like the flower that 
blooms in the desert, may give its fragrance to the winds 
of heaven and delight the unbodied spirits that survey 
the werks of God and the actions of men; but it bestows 
no assistance upon earthly belogs, and, however free 
from taints of impurity, yet wants the sacred splendors 
of beneficency.—[Dr. Johnson. 


Plain, straightforward worality and every-day right- 
eousness are better than all emotion and dogmatism and 
all church iam, says the world, and Christianity says 
much the same; but plain, straightforward righteous- 
ness and every-day morality come mest surely when a 
man is keeping close to Ohriat.—[ Maclaren. 
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NATIONAL LAW AND ORDER LEAGUE. 


CALL FOR THE SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


HE Citizens’ Law and Order League of the United 
States, founded upon the broad and all-embracing 
principle of the enforcement of the laws, and having for 
Ite epecific objects the work of securing obedience to the 
laweenacted for the prevention of pauperiem, insanity, a nd 
crime, produced by the sale of intoxicating liquors, aud the 
encouragement and assistance of the authorities in enforce. 
ing the laws probibiting all offenses against morals and the 
peace and good order of society, will hold ‘ts sixth annual 
meeting in the city of Philadelphia, on the 2ist and 22d 
days of February, 4 PD. 1888. 

All Law and Order Leagues, and other associations hav- 
ing for their chief object the enforcement of the laws, are 
invited to send representatives to this national congress of 
Law and Order workers. Individuals not associated with 
such organizations, but who earnestly desire to unite in 
efforts to compel obedience to the laws, are cordially 
invited to attend the gessions of the Lesgue. 

In its efforts to compel obedience to the laws, to restrict 
the liquor traffic, to suppress gambling, to prevent Sab. 
bath desecration and other (ffenees against the well-being 
of goolety, the Cit'zens’ Law and Order League antagonizes 
the most powerful and malignant enemies of social order 
of the State and of morality. We therefore invite all 
clergymen and religious teachers to join with us in onr 
national meeting, either by being personally present at the 
annual meeting in Philadelphia, or by speaking upon this 
important sul ject to their congregations elt her upon one 
of the days named in this call or upon the Sabbath imme- 
diately preceding. 

The details of the arrar gements for the meeting in Phila- 
delphia will be in the hands of a local committee appointed 
by the Law and Order Society of Philaielphia, whcse names 
are given below. 

All persons desiring further information as to the pur- 
pose of the League, or in relation to the national meeting, 
are requested to address the Secretary, at 28 School Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

We shall assemble upon the broad platform of the Law 
and Order League, asking only obedience to the laws; 
sinking all partisan and sectarian differences ; agreeing to 
disagree about all questions as to what laws would best 
accomplish the suppression of the evils we aim to remove, 
but firmly united in favor of upholding the laws now 
standing in the statute books of the Nation and of the 
several States, and of compelling obedience to thelr pro- 
visions, while they remain the law of the land. 

We have reason to expect a larger and more distinguished 
attendance and more interestirg and important proceedings 
at this meeting than have characterised any of its prece- 
cessors ; and we cordially invite all who realize the impend- 
ing danger from the present widely threatened lawlessness 
and disorder to unite with usin maintaining the doctrine 
that the perpetuity of free government depends on the 
supremacy of the laws, and the safety of the people on their 
efficient enforcement. 

Cuartts O Bonner, President. Chioago. 
L Epwis Duper, Secretary, Boston. 
Joun H. PERRY, ireasurer. 


A WILLING WORKERS’ ASSOCIATION.’ 
By THe Rev. F. 8. Roor. 


Norder to concentrate and systematize the energies 
of the people belonging to my church and congrega- 
tion, it occurred to me that a somewhat flexible organt. 
zation within the limits of the High Street Oongrega- 
tional Parish, Auburn, Me., might be serviceable to the 
community in the field of religious and humanitarian 
endeavor. Whereupon, at a largely attended meeting 
of those interested in the subject, a club was organſz ed 
under the name of the High Street Local Missionary 
Society and Association of Willing Workers,” with 
constitution and by-laws properly drawn to facilitate 
business and promote general efficiency. Name and 
purpose fail of originality ; if the scheme works well 
it be because of the combination of isolated meth- 
ods, freshly conceived, and welded together under one 
mansgement instead of several. The objects proposed 
are as follows: (1) To seek out families and individ- 
uals not now identified with our city churches, and to 
interest them, if possible, in the practical work of 
Christianity. (2) To report to the pastor cases of sick- 
ness and destitution. (8) To call upon families recently 
identified with the parish, and to give them Christian 
welcome. (4) In all judicio1s and considerate ways to 
make strangers welcome in the house of God. (5) To 
endeavor to reach the many employed in factories now 
fallen away from attendance upon religious services 
most discouraging task of all. (6) To awaken interest 
in the development of the Sunday-school. (7) To 
originate methods of work which may be useful in 
directing the energies of children into channels of 
Christian activity. (8) To perform all other duties 
which tend to the advantage of religion. This pro- 
gramme is never marred by the introduction of an 
after piece. The more the better. It is provided that 
all persons may become members of che Society by 
affixing their signatures to the subjoined pledge, 
— — * 
1 Mr. Root writes this account at our request, it seeming to 
hat it may be suggestive te other parishes.—Epa O. U. 
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whether members of the church or not, the purpose of 
the latter clause being to make the door of work the 
vestibule of personal religion. Pledge: * Trusting in 
God for strength, and looking to the example of Jcsus 
Obrist for inspiration, I hereby promise to do whatever 
lies within my power to accomplish, to carry into suc 

cessful execution the ot jects proposed by this Associa- 
tion. According to the measure of my ability and 
opportunity, and not to the negiect of other duties, I will 
cheerfully render all possible assistance in achieving 
the results contemplated by this organization.” Al- 
though but lately formed, the Association numbers 123 
members ; whose personal labors are, for the present, 
directed sdlely by the pastor, although the constitution 
provides for necessary cfficers, who, with an Advisory 
Board of six members, comprising two men or women 
from the T. P. 8 C. E. shall assume control of the 
Society, under the pastor’s general superintendence 

There is no money tax whatever. Funds, as required, 
are furnished from undesignated balances in the hands 
of the Treasurer of the Church Weekly Offering Sys- 
tem. There are few committees. There are not many 
specific services extending over long periods of time. 

The alm {s to hold all members at the immediate com- 
mand of pastors and advisers, and to change their work 
as often as may be consistent with ¢ffectiveness, 

The defect of the committee system, as it seems to 
me, is that people weary of doing the same thing over 
and over again, and thus lose power. Change the 
nature of their labors, and the fountain of their enthus!- 
asm is rerensially fresh and overflowing. Illustrative 
Method. I write upon a common visiting card the 
names of five or ten new, unchurched, uvacq ialnted 
families, and underneath the names of Willing Workers 
who are to call. Asa rule, these go in pairs, and when 
the calls are made the cards are returned, and two other 
persons are assigned to visit the same families. In no 
cate do the visitors pose as missionaries, or say they 
were sent — particularly where the unchurched are sought 
out. This admission would wreck the whole scheme 
Or, a number of persons are delegated to supervise a 
certain street. They divice it into sections, and are held 
responsible, each for his territory, to report to the 
min‘ster instances of sickness, destitution, neglect. The 
names of Willing Workers being recorded, the na‘ ureof 
the tervice rendered is written against the name, so that 
by turning the leaves of one record the Advisory Com- 
mittee will at once discover how evenly or unevenly the 
burden of labor is distributed. Two sets of infor- 
mation cards are given visitors, to be used at their 
discretion. Thre advantage of such a method is that 
all the workers are directly under the pastor's con- 
trol, and the results of their undertaking tabulated 
This means striking-bag and rowing weights for the 
dominie if he values health and effective sermon'zing. 
Other proposed features are as follows: A series of 
neighborhood prayer-meetings at the homes of persons 
long detained from church ; invitations to divine service 
left with the mail of hotel guests; a company to visit 
the poorhoute to give a literary and musieal entertain- 
ment for the bencfit of inmates—a somewhat impracti- 
eable proj:ct, for obvious reasons; flowers to the sick and 
readings with the infirm; names of sick poor to te 
obtained from the city phys clau; a workingmen’s 
lyceum in connection with the Sundsy-school—an 
appalling proposition to Deacon Hardhead, since it 
involves the discussion of any subject that concerns the 
welfare of humanity, and works up by degrees to 
religior—preceded by Sunday evening lectures to 
workingmen on labor questions; class for the religious 
instruction of children, in the nature of a confirmation 
class, making them ready for church membership by 
edudatlon, not by convulsions and cataclyams—an 
Episcopalian heresy that would not exactly corrupt the 
orthodox body; the use of a horte and carriage in 
pleasant weather for people unable to purchase or hire 
the luxury—a scheme to capture Mr. Money bags, who 
thinks there would be no poverty in the world if every- 
body oculd pinch like himself. Sach are the bare 
outlines of effort proposed In this church. It should be 
sald, however, that other and unusual duties have 
burdened pastor and people since the plan was {ntro- 
duced, and we are just now beginning to set sail on the 
ocean of experiment. Tle visiting department is the 
only one as yet thoroughly tried, and our meth«d here 
has been frultful indeed. When the other wheels begin 
to move speedily we shall know better whether we carry 
too much sail or ballast; but we hope to avold rocks. 

Abnonx, Me. 


At the first monthly meeting of the Chureh of England 
Burial, Faneral, and Mourning Reform Association, pre- 
sided over by Canon Elwyn, the motion was agreed to 
„That in the present condition of the public health it is 
imperative that a combiaed effort should be made on the 
part of ministers of religion, members of the medical pro- 
fession, and persons of infiaence generally, to put a stop 
to the repulsive, dangerous, and utterly indefensible prac- 
of storing up in the neighborhood 1 * populations 

stage 


vast accumulations of human every 
arrested and prolonged desay.“ 


of | sustain. 


FIVE GREAT DANGERS. 
T the Jast General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church a committee of thirteen elders was ap. 
pointed to arouse the churches to the necessity of in. 
creased effort in behalf of mission work at home, 
The ccmmittce has just issued a circulsr in which the 
five following ‘‘ items of undeniable facts are presented 
as food for thought and incentive to action : 

1, First, to the immense, unceasing, and ever enlarg 
ing influx of foregners—more than a thousand souls a 
day—mostly ignorant and irreligious, often discontented 
and restless, and not seldom vicious and criminal. Our 
civilization is thus undergoing dilution. We are en. 
gorging ourselves with crude barbarism, far beyond the 
possibilities of easy assimilation. 

2. The country towns of the Eut, the old-time 
nurseries of our national plety, suffering from the at. 
traction of cities and the alluring invitations of the 
West, in part depopulated of the former devout stock, 
and rapidly filling with foreigners, hostile or indifferent 
to evangelical religion, threaten now to paganize our 
future rural population Religiousindifference replaces 
devoutness, and there creep In Spiritualism and various 
low forms of fanaticism, followed by lunacy, vice, and 
crime, 

8 In the South eight millions of freedmen and their 
descendants, a distinctive and utterly unassimilated 
people, doubling in numbers every twenty years, of 
whom scarce ten per cent. can read, appeal in tones 
monitory rather than suppliant, not only to benevolence, 
but to patriotism, nay, even to the instinct of self. 
preservation. 

Among large masses of the white population of the 
South illiteracy and degradation are as great as among 
the negroes. 

4. In the West new villages and cities constantly 
crystallizs out of diverse and often inferior social frag- 
ments, which come from all lands and races. Founda. 
tions are forming of future States that must be godless, 
immoral, and dangerous if not possessed and controlled 
by the Militant Church. 

5. And even more alarming and pressing is the prob 
lem of our modern cities. In 1800 our entire population, 
exeept some three per cent., was rural. In 1850 twelve 
per cent. lived in cities, and now a quarter of our 
citizenship. In 2000 ap one-third of our population 
will be civic. Commerce, manufactures, railroads, 
sanitary reform, and infrequency of wars have made it 
possible for enormous masses of men and women to 
swarm at certain centers. Social congestion and disease 
result. Poverty becomes the grievance of hundreds of 
thousands, vice abounds, and 8 clalism and Anarchism 
arise to mock at wealth and culture and to assail society. 
Thus in New York nearly one million of human beings 
dwell in tenement-houses; and the prevalent social 
depravity, which, like physica] contagion, flourishes no- 
where so virulently as in crowds, bids fair to rival the 
common personal discomfort and discontent. From 
these overcrowded retreats of human misery churches 
and all self-supporting ſostitutions of « c al or religious 
culture flee away. In 1810 there was in New York one 
Protestant church to two thousand of population ; now 
there is one to four thousand. A like fate seems to im- 
pend over all our great or growing cities. And these 
misbegotten, unfed, untaught, and unhappy multitudes 
are American cit!zons, and, at the ballot-box, peers of 
the most eminent of our voters ; their political freedom, 
a perilous privilege for them, is a fearful menace to us. 

It is no exaggeration whatever to say that all our 
institutions and our very civilization are challenged and 
threatened by facts so colcssal and portentous. 


ASKING FOR REPRESENTATION. 


Ta following circular has been sent out to all the 
district associations and conferences of Congregi- 
tional churches and ministers of Michigan : 


The Eastern Association of Congregational Churches 
and Ministers of Michigan, at a meeting held in Orion, 
on November 16, 1887, adopted the following pre 
amble and resolutions, with only one dissenting volce ; 
namely : 

Whereas, The American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, though vitally related to the Congreg# 
tional churches of the United States in every point of fact, 
is nevertheless wholly independent of them in law and 
management ; 

And Whereas, The churches of our order are on this ac- 
count without an instrument, created and controlled by 
them, for the propagation of the Gospel in foreign parts ; 

And Whereas, These facts not only discredit our polity 
but aleo threaten our peace: 

Therefore, Resolved (1), That we deem it of the utmost im 
portauce alike to the continued prosperity of the Board and 
of the churches that the contradiction between fact and 
law which exists in their relations to one another shoald be 
removed, and that the churches should participate directly 
in the mansgement of the missionary work which they 


Resolved (2), That in our judgment this result can only be 
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reached by the election to corporate membership of repre- 
sentatives of the churches, designated in some manner by 
the churches themselves. 

The undersigned were thereupon sppointed a commit- 
tee to communicate the same to you, and als) to the 
General Association of Congregational Churches and 
Ministers of Michigan, as an overture, and to ask your 
favorable consideration of the tame. In the discharge 
of this duty we venture to state the ressons which have 
influenced the Eas'ern Association in the of 
said resolutions : 

1. Our action therein is entirely disconnected with any 
and with all theological questions, speeulations, or dog- 
mas. 

2 The movement indicated in the resolutions began in a 
report of a committee made to the General Association of 
Conneeticut in 1872, wh'ch was ordered printed, which was 
widely circulated, and which was revised by the writer of 
it, the Rev. Amos 8. Cheseborough, D.D., in 1881, and 


scattered over the country. } 
8 It is believed that the American Board contains in its 


organization elements foreign to the principles of our pol- 
| 

* The Eastern Aesociation is confirmed in this belief by 
the fact that the Congregational societies in Eagland for 
home and foreign missions are managed directly by the 
churches supporting them. 

5 The American Board was orgavized by Congregation- 
alists alone. The Board seems at first to have had no 
thought of becoming anything more than a Congregational 
body (Secretary Anderson). 

6 The withdrawal of all the denominations which subse- 
quently co-operated with it, and the transfer of missions to 
them on their withdrawal, must be held to cancel all their 
legal and moral rights as respects the Bard. 

7. There is, then, no bar to a closer and normal connection 
between the American Board and the churches that sup- 
port it. 

We have the honor, therefore, of laying before you 
for your consideration the above preamble and reeolu- 
tons, which were first prepared by the Rev. W F. 
Biackman, and presented to the Naugatuck Valley 
Conference of Connecticut. That Conference made 
them an overture to the General Conference of Con 
necticut, which Conference referred them, with other 
similar resolutions, to a committee, to report next year. 
We ask you to take such action thereon as your wisdom 
and love may direct. On behalf of the Eastern Asso 


llon, A Ross. 
C 8 SHATTUCK, Committee. 
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FOREIGN ITEMS. 


The bones of Thomas 4 Becket have at last, it s thourht, 
been found in a rough hewn stone coffin under Canterbury 
Cathedral. The skull is well preserved, and is said to be 
magnificent in s'ze and proportions. Its crown bears un- 
mistakable marks of a sword cut, which the chroniclers 
relate took off the top of his scalp 


In one of the most inaccessible parts of the Sierra Morena, 
Spain, a little evangelical church has been formed. One of 
the villagers received a New Testament from one of the 
colporteurs at Granada, which, on his return, he read and 
explained as best he could to bis neighbors. The religious 
knowledge, sincere piety, and Christian life of these people 
astonished an evangelist who visited them. 


The Evangelical Union,’’ which has been established in 
Germany for the purpose of resisting the eneroachments of 
the Romieh Church, already numbers 2,000 clerical and 
8,000 lay members. 


It is stated that thirty-three missionary societies now 
dave workers in Africa. 


The American missionaries in Western Persia among 
the Nestorians write that the poverty and distress which 
dave been felt for six months past bave now reached 
the sharpness of actual famine. The Rev. J. H. Shedd 
writes under date of December 31, 1887: *‘ Unless we have 
some means in our hands to help our starving brethren and 
sisters in Christ we shall have the double anguish of seeing 
them in starvation and of being powerless to relleve them. 
We greatly, direly, need 83 000 or $4,000 to relieve those 
who have no bread.’’ Thissum is named as needed imme- 
diately to meet the necessities of the native Christians in 
the churches ard congregations under the care of the 
missionartes. The Rev. F. G. Coan writes: One thou- 
sand of these will die before spring without help.“ 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


~The Rev. Dr. Thomas 8. Hastings has been chosen to 
succeed the late Dr. Hitchcock as President of the Union 
Theological Seminary. He has not yet indicated his inten- 
tion of accepting or declining the position. Dr. Hast 
ings is at present Professor of Sacred Rhetoric in the Semi- 
Bary, from which he was graduated in 1851. 

—The proposed conference between the Reformed Church 
of America and the Reformed Church of the United States 
to consider the subject of union between the two bodies bas 
been postponed from the 13th of March to the 81 of April. 

~The Rey. Dr. McPaerson, of Chicago, bas declined his 
call from the Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church of 
this city, fooling that he had only just established himself 


THE OHRISTIAN UNION. 


in his Chicago church, and that to leave it at the present 
time would endanger the work that had already been begun 
there. He decided in consequence that he could not give 
up bis work there now, 

—The Beecher Memorial Congregational Church of Long 
Branch, N. J, was dedicated on February 8. The dedica- 
tion sermon was preached by the Rev. A. H. Bradford, D D., 
of Montclair, N J. The Doctor preached a most powerful 
and searching sermon on the Fatherhood of God.“ Many 
a time the audience was moved to tears by the touching 
manner by which Dr. Bradford pointed out the relations 
between God and man as well as between man and God. 
The Rev. 8. B Halliday, who fora long time labored with 
Mr. Beecher, offered, with very great feeling, the dedicatory 
prayer. In the afternoon a children’s service was held, 
when both Dr. Bradford and the Rsv. Mr. Halliday enter 
tained and benefited the young people as well as the chil- 
dren. The church was organized February 8. 1887, and 
reorganized by oouneil April 12 at which time the eorner- 
stone of the edifice just dedicated was laid. 

—The Charity Organisation Scolety of this city will hold 
ite seventh annual publ'c meeting on Monday evening, 
February 20, at Association Hall. Mayor Hewitt will pre- 
side. Addresses are expected from the Rt. Rv. H C. 
Potter. D. D, James C. Carter, Eq, Fred. R. Coudert, ed., 
Professor Richmond M Smith, and others, 

—The Rev Joseph H. Twitchell, of Hartford, Conn , filled 
the pulpit in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, last Sanday. 

—We bave already spoken of the formation ofa branch 
ofthe Evangelical Alliance In Brooklyn. The Rev. L T. 
Chamberlain, the President of the Brooklyn Alliance, says 
that the work of organ!z'ng the Alliance is now well under 
way; The city has been divited into thirteen digtricts, 
containing on an avere ge about 50 000 inhabitants and about 
fifteen churches. When theee groups or branch alliances 
bave cared for their respective territories it will be in 
order for all the branches in union and through their city 
alliance to take measures for reaching the portions compar- 
atively or wholly destitute of evangelical churches, and not 
included in the original canvass. 

—The Memorial Presbyterian Church of B ooklyn has re- 
solved to build a new chapel, to cost #30 000, ac joining the 
church in Seventh Avenue and St. John’s Place. 

—The ministers of Greenpoint, Brooklyn, N T., irrespect- 
iveeof creed or denomination, have organized an associa- 
tion the work of which will be to secure a better attend- 
ance at the churches. At a meeting held in the Noble Street 
Presbyterian Church, Dr. Josiah Strong in his address ad 
vised that committees be formed in every district in the 
place, and that the members of those committees make 
house to-house visits among the non-church-going people 
and plead with them to attend church. 


NEW ENGLAND, 


—The subscription of $150,000 for the new Young Men's 
Christian Association building at Providence has been com- 
pleted. There were two pledges for 610 000 each, nine for 
#5 000, twenty-two for $1,000, and twenty-one for $500. The 
building will be commenced in the spring, and when 
finished all its parts are to be used for Association purposes 
alone. 

—The Hartford Religious Herald says: Report says 
that Professor Richard Mather will be called to the Center 
OCburoh in Hertford, as suceessor to the Rev. Dr. George 
Leon Walker.“ 

—An effort is to be made by the people of the First 
(Center) Congregational Church of New Haven, Conn., to 
raise a fund of $25,000 to meet an existing obligation and 
to provide for improvements. Dr. Newman Smyth preached 
upon the subject last Sunday. In a cirenlar issued to 
members it is stated that our present house of worship 
was erected in the years 1813 ard 1814. None of the present 
generation have been called upon to pay anything for the 
houre in which they worship.“ 

—The report of the United Church (Congregational) of 
New Haven, Conn., was read by Dr. Munger on Sanday of 
last week. The church sow has 707 members over $8 000 
was collected for benevolent purposes last year. The Pal- 
ladium reports Dr. Manger as saying: A year ago Mr. 
Hume was with us undergoing his slow martyrdom of sus- 
pense and rejection. The contention of this church with 
the Board was over Mr. Hume. The church won. What- 
ever of disaster may befa l this church in the future, it is 
permitted to it to remember that it defended its own againat 
ur just suspicion ; and when a church ceases to do that, 
there is no longer any reason for its existence. There is 
also a general better feelirg toward the Board, in which I 
share so far as I can base feeling on hope in the future 
rather than on the experience of the past. Most de voutly 
do I pray that the revolution of opinion as to policy now 
going on will continue until we can all throw ourselves 
once more into this particular form of Christian work. 

—Archbishop Corrigan has resigned from the Board of 
Trustees of the Catholic University. Cardinal G:bbons 
says it is because his episcopal duties are so pressing. 

— The General Conference (quadrennial) et the Methodist 
Episcopal Chureh will meet in this city May 1, in the Metro- 
politan Opera-House. The eighty-five boxes are to be let 
to defray the expenses of rental. 

—The points at issue in the hearing before Judge Allen 
on February 15 in the case of Professor K C. Smyth are 
thus summarized in the Times: “The counsel for the 
prosecution contend that the case of Profeesor Smyth should 
be separated in making up the records from the cases of 
his four associates, who were tried on precisely the same 
charges and the same evidence. The ccanel for the de- 
tense contend that as by agreement of cou: ga! on both sides 
the argument in Professor Smyth's case should cover the 
legal points in all the cases, the record should include all 
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or at least only such parts of it as are of the nature of tes 
timory. The hearing before Ju ige Allen, February 15, will 
be to deeide how the record shall be made up 0 

—The Rv. O is Holmes, pastor of the — 
cburch at Kittery Point, Me, now eighty sx years old, is 
probably the oldest minister of the denomination in gctive 
service in New Eag land. 


THE WEST AND SOUTH. 


—About two hundred delegates were present at the 
twelfth annual State convention of the Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association of Virginia which opened in Petersburg on 
February 9. 

—The Methodist Episcopal church at Tiffin, Ohio, was 
totally destroyed by fire on Monday of last week. The 
church was built in 1884 at a cost of 63 000, and was 
insured for $10 000. Ex President Hayes is a member of 
this church, and when it was bullt gave $6 000 toward the 
enterprise. He stands ready now to duplicate his former 
subscription. 

—We noted a week ago the disappearance of the Rev. 
Theodore W. Haven, of the Congregational church at Battle 
Creek, Mich. He was last seen in New York on January 
10 His health had been impaired by overwork, and he had 
resigned his pastorate. The church refused to accept his 
resignation, and voted hima three months’ vacation. A 
letter bas now been received by his relatives from Mr. 
Haven, who is in Berlin, Germany. It appears that he left 
New York suddenly and without informing his friends, 
being probably ira nervous mental condition. 

—The report of Plymouth Congregational Church of 
Minneapolis, of which the Rev. C. F. Thwing. D D., is 
pastor, shows an increase of membership of 220, making 
the total of nearly 1 000, an aggregate Sunday-school mem- 
bership of 1.400, many societies and clubs, a kindergarten 
an industrial association, and a day nursery the beney- 
olence of the church is very large, amounting to over 
$106 000, of which $95 000 went to Carleton College. 

—The law passed by the present Tennessee Legislature 
prohibiting the playing of base-b«ll on Sunday has been 
— constitutional by the Supreme Court of that 

tate. 

—A Congregational church has been organ!zed at Mer- 
— Park, midway between Minneapolis and St. Paul, 

lun. 

—The Rev. Dr. Van Dyke, of the Brick Church, New 
York, preached toa large audience Sanday night in the 
New York Avenue Presbyterian Church of Washington, 
D. C., upon The National 8'n of Literary Plracy.“ his ser- 
mon being a review of the international copyright question 
im its moral aspects. 

—A dispatch from Louisville, Ky., says that Messrs. 
Moody and Sankey closed their work there on Sanday last. 
Long before the hour announced for the beginning of the 
services the immense auditoriam of the Tabernacle was 
crowded, and thousands were turned away unable to gain 
admission. A collection was taken up for the benefit of the 
mission in that sity conducted by Steve Holcombe, the ro- 
formed gambler, and between $3 000 and $4,000 were raised, 
Mr. Moody. in speaking of his labors there, said: “I am 
pleased with the results, and consider that the services have 
been blessed in a full degree. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—J. A. Stemen, of Waseca, Miun., bas resigned. 

S. W. Webb acceptsa cal to the church at South Hadley. 

— J. H. Babbitt has been installed over the church at West 
Brattleboro’, Vt. 

A. A. Baker, of Newell. Ia, has resigned. 

— Webster Woodbury, of Mauch Chunk, has resigned. 

— W. B. Wright was installed as pastor of the First Church, 
New Britain, Conn., last Wednerday. 

—C. W. Park remains as pastor of the ohuroh at Birmingham, 
Conn., for another year. 

—E. KE. Herriod, of Cheleea Vt., has resigned. 

-E. P. Wild has been installed as pastor of the church in 
Manchester, Vt. 

— G. H Perry has been installed as pastor of the church at 
Capioma, Kan. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

-A. N Hollifield, of St Louis, Mo, has accepted his call to 
the Third Church of Newark, N. J. 

—J. B. Davis died at Hightstown, N. J., last week. 

Theodore Crowl, of Zanesville, O., bas received a call to 
Vincennes. Ind. 

A. R. Stevenson, of Eastern Pennsylvania, has resigned to 
accept a call to the First Church of Schnectady, N. Y. 


EPISCOPAL. 


— George F. Flitohtner has become rector of St. Paul's Chureb, 
Englewood, N. J. 

—C. H. Proctor, of Derby, Conn., has accepted his election as 
A® istant Bishop of Arkansas. 

J. H. raid, of St. Peter's Church, Milford, Conn., 
cepts a call t» a church in Saco, Me. 
—Robert 8 Gross, recently assistant minister at St. Paul's 
Ep oc pal Church in this city, died on F. iday last at Eu tls., Fla. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 
—R. W. Perkins accepts a call to the Baptist Church at Lock 
Haven Pa. 
—W. R. Thomson, of the Baptist church of New Ipswich, N. H. 
bas resigned. 
—A. E. Goodnough, pastor of the Unitarian Church of the 
Saviour of Brooklyn, N. Y., died oa Wednesday of last week, 
from poeumonia. 
James F. Neef, of the Fourth Church of Albany, N. v., died 
recently from heart disease. 
—James Blakely, a Metnodist clergyman of Philadelphia, died 
in that city on January 2. 
—Nathen Andrews, a we!l-known Methodist minister, died in 
West Paris, Me., on Janua y 2'. 


the cases. The 
Smyth’s argument should not be included in the record, 


—W. P. 
Waterbury, Conn 
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Booxs AND Qurvors. 


THE ANCIENT CITIES OF THE NEW WORLD.“ 


A Frenchman never forgets that the of jsct of Iftera- 
ture is to please. N) matter how scientific his aim, he 
keeps in mind that be cannot instruct his audience 
unless he holds it. M Desbé Cnarnsy, in treating 
of Mexican ant!quities, never loses himself or bis audi- 
ence in what has only antiquarian interest. His expe- 
Attion was undertaken at the joint expense of the 
French Government and an Americar vrivate cit!zsn, 
Me. Pierre Lorillard, of New York M Charr ay had 
been sent on a similar mission by the French Minister 
of Pablic Instruction thirty years ago, and though at 
that time he remained less than a year, the investiga- 
tions then made were of advantege ip taking up the 
work snew. Coples of the casts which he collected ere 
to be placed in the Snithsonfan Institution, Washing- 
ton, and in the Mut és Lorillard, Paris. Ionumerable 
photographs were taken of bas rellefs, hleroglyphics, 
casts. images, and ruins, aud these are reproduced in the 
volume before us, making it a very handsome and at 
tractive book. 

M Charnay describes modern as well as ancient 
Mexico. Whst he has to say of the political outlook 
of the M-xicans, and especially of the Indians in 
Mexico, Is exceedingly interesting. We were aware 
that several prominent Mex!can statesmen and men of 
letters, such as Jusrez avd Altem were of Indian 
birth, but were surprised to find M Caarnay predicting 
for the race, when better educated, a brighter political 
future than he antic!pates for the Mex'cans. The 
Indian race in Mexico, be says, already stands on a 
footing of perfect equalitv with the Caucasians, ‘‘ for, 
unlike most conquerors, jzalous to preserve their na- 
tionality, the modern Mexicans repudiate their Spanish 
descent, and are proud to call themselves Indfar«” M 
Charnay even goes £0 far as to suggest that the Msxfcan 
rice mey disappear before the Indian. He calls atten- 
tion to the fact that the French, English, and Ameri- 
cans are awarming into the cities, developing the mines, 
mensging the large commercial houses, and owning all 
rave one of the railroads, and he believes that the An- 
gio-Saxon invaders, whom he expects in increasing 
numbers, may dispense with the services of the Mext- 
cans, and keep the Indfans of the highlands to do “ the 
hewing of wood and drawing of water” in the future 
Aevelopment of the country. Politically, he ssys, the 
Mexicans are bent on progress, but they seem only to 
receive their notions at second hand, and the notions, 
being thus received. do not fit in with the socfal needs 
of the country. He quotes one of their statesmen as 
saying. when epeaking of the impossibility of legislat- 
ing for half-savage and illiterate people, We have a 
constitution fit for angels, whereas we ought to have 
one fit for asses.” 

Regarding Mex'can antfquities, the theories of M. 
Charpay are chicfiy two: first, that the ancient clviliza- 
tion was entirely of Toltec origin ; and, second, that 
the antiquity of this civil'zition has been greatly over- 
estimated, M Charnay placing it not further back than 
the eighth century of the Christian era The Toltecs, 
he believes, came from the north, establishing the cen- 
ter of their empire in the highlands, at Tula. about one 
hundred alles north of the present City of Mexico, and 
after its overthrow migrating southward, impre’sing 
their civilization upon all the peoples with whom they 
came in contact. As to the origin of the Toltecs them- 
selves, M Oharnay holds very firmly the theory that 
they are of Eistern descent, since their architecture, 
their worship, and their social customs bear, to his mind, 
most msrked resemblances to those of Japan and the 
Malay Peninsula For instance, he finds among the 
Toltees the caste system, which is purely A fatic and 
unknown among the red Indians. The land was held 
ja common, and the feudal system existed among the 
Toltecs as among the Malays. Two langu'ges were 
used— ne to address superiors, the other for the vulgar, 
as in Java; and the worship of serpents as gods of wis- 
dom is found amone the Toltecs as among several of 
the nations of the East. These are merely the chief 
among the analogies which M Charnay discovers. 

Ia describing ant'q utiles, M Cbarnay holds the inter 
est of his readers, not only by his descriptions of tke 
ancient customs and dress, but by introducing many 
personal anecdotes regarding his own adventures, and 
legende of little scientifis import whose only justifica- 
tion is their popular interest. Sometimes the investt- 
gator carries these attempts to populariz;to tu sh a point 
as to give an appearance of frivolousness and superfiu- 
ity to his investigations However, he Is to be heartily 
commended for his faculty of sefz'ng upon facts which 
are significant as to social life. For instance, when he 
tells how among the Maya women ‘“‘squinting was 


1 The Ancient Cities of the New World. Being Voyages and Ar- 
plorations in Mexico and Central America from 1857 to 1852, inalu- 
give. By Desiré Charnay. Translated from the Freneb by 
3. Gonino and Helen S. Conant. New York : Harper & Bros.) 
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by suffering a tuft of hair to hang (over) their eyes,” 
even the most dry as-dust“ antiquarian flads his inter- 
est quickened. And as one goes on to read of the 
process of cranial flattening and how it appears to have 
been confined to the priests and nobles, he finds himself 
meditating upon the senseless burdens which in every 
age will be borne for the sake of social prestige. 

As to the general character of the Toltec civilization, 
the reader is at once favorably impressed by a glance 
over the engravings which are lavishly interspersed 
throughcu! the volume. This impression is fully borne 
out by M. Charnay’s descriptions When one reads of 
the system of education, which included a college 
having a staff of seventy teachers, and from 5.000 to 
6 000 pupils, educated at the public expense; when he 
reads of the moral codes and the elevated religious 
thought contained lu some of the old prayers, he grad- 
ually comes to have a high veneration for, as well as a 
high interest in, the civilization which the Spaniards 
destroyed. Take, for example, this prayer addressed 
to Tlaloc during a time of dearth : 

**O Lord, liberal giver of all things, Lord of freshness 
and verdure, Lord of sweet-smelling paradise, Lord of 
incense and copal! Alas! your vassals, the gods of water, 
have disappeared, and lie concealed in their deep caverns, 
having stowed away all things indispensahle to life, 
although they continue to receive the wlii yauhtli and copal 
offering. They have aleo carried away their sister, the 
goddess of substance. 0 Lord, have pity on us that live ! 
Our food goes to destruction, is lost, and dried up for lack 
of water; it is as if turned to dust and mixe i with spiders’ 
webs. Wilt thou have no pity on the macehuetes and the 
common people, who are wasted with hunger. and go about 
unrecognizable and disfigured ? They are blue under the 
eyes, as with death; their;mouths are dry as sedge all the 
bones of their bodies show as in a skeleton The children 
are disfigured and yellow as earth; not only those that 
begin to walk, but even those in the cradle. This torment 
of hunger comes to every one; the very animals and birds 
suffer from dire want. It is pitiful to see the birds, some 
dragging themselves along with drooping wings, others 
falling down unable to walk, and others with their mouth 
still open through hunger and thirst. O Lord, thou were 
wont to give us abundantly of those things which are the 
life and j>y of all the world, and precious as emeralds and 
eapphires ; all these things have departed from us. O Lord 
God of nourishment, most kind and compassionate, what 
hast thou determined to do with us? Hast thou utterly for- 
saken us? Shall not thy wrath and indignation be ap- 
peased WI thou destroy these thy servants, and leave 
this city and kingdom desolate and uninhabited? Is it so 
decreed in heaven and hades? O Lord, grant, at least, 
that these innocent children, who cannot so much as walk, 
and those still in the cradle, may have something to eat, 
£0 that they may live, and die not in this terrible famine. 
What have they done that they should be so tried, and 
should die of hunger?’ They have committed no iniquity ; 
neither do they know what thing it is to sin ; they neither 
offended the gods of heaven nor the gods of hell. We, if 
we have offended in many things, if our sins have reached 
beaven and hades and the uttermost parts of the world, it 
is but just that we should be destroyed.“ 

The investigation into the anti q ulties of a race which 
could produce religious literature like this should not 
be left to a foreign government and the chance munifi- 
cence of an American private citizen. 


A NEW ICONOCLAST.’ 

There are minds constituted like Hume’s—no amount 
of evidence is enough to prove for them a mirarc's., 
Were there ever gi:nts io the intellectual world ? No. 
O ice we thought so. We gazed at Shakespeare as at 
Homer— 

** And still we gazed, and still the der grew 
That one small head could carry alt he knew.“ 

Fatal contemplation! We found out that Homer was 
not one but many, that he was a growth, an evolution, 
a conglomeration of generations of rhapsod ists and scho 
liaste. Now Shakespeare is no more; the blow-pipe of 
modern criticism has resolved our diamond into gas For 
our part we believe he was a sun-myth. The name itself 
hints a thought of the growth of the myth; the great 
god of light brandishing his spears as weapons. Then 
look at the plave. Is not Winter's Tale” the winter 
solstice, and Midsummer Night’s Dream the summer 
solstice ? Does not the ‘‘ Temrest ” allude to the vernal 
equinoxes, and Love's Libor Lost” to the autumnal]? the 
** Comedy of Errors” to the sign of the zodiec G*mint 

„Measure for Measure to Libra, and Twelfth Night” 
to Capricornus? Into details and curious allu ons we 
forbear to enter any further. The thing is obvious. 
Bat Mr. Morgan has haughtily passed by this manifest 
ex gesis of the Shakespeare symbol, becuse he prefers 
to Invent something all his o Wa. Small blame to him! 
In this ably printed volume he presents us with ten 
essay’ The first is named William Shakespeare and 
his thetic Critics,” and in it he fearlessly sounds the 
slogan of hieclan. With all his facility of expression, 
he suff rs from an impotence to express to the full his 
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scorn for Mr Furnival and the new Shakespeare Boel- 


ety. Mr. Morgan is quite sure that Shakespeare 
meant nothing, or scarcely more than nothine. but 
money in writing his plays. The sacra fames auri was 
the sole inspiration of this clever stage manager of the 
Globe Theater, London. What a miracle is this other 
horn of the dilemma! ‘‘ Hamlet,” “Macbeth,” “ King 
Lear ;” great, beautiful, profound by chance! A for- 
tultous concomitance of plot and character! Tals 18 
the first position. Later on come others. The next 
paper is Much Ado About Sonnets.” With regret we 
grant that much nonsense has been pumped out upon 
the reading world concerning there sonnets, but we are 
not prepared to vote with Mr Morgan's extreme left 
wing that they mean just nothing at all. The next paner, 
** Whose Sonnets ?” shows conclusively that we cannot 
possib)y know who wrote the sonnets, and therefore we 
are certain that Willlam Shakespeare did not write 
them. This reminds one of the story of the reporter 
who was interviewing Sarah Bernhardt upon her first 
arrival at our shores. Said she, ‘‘I don't belleve you 
could guess bow old Iam.” Answered be, I know 
I can’t, but you don’t look it, anyhow” Doubtless we 
are dull of comprehension, since Mr. M >rgan’s argument 
about the sonnets proves to our mind, if it proves any 
thing whatsoever, that Saakespeare never learned to 
write or even to speak the Eoglish language. Mr. 
Morgan certainly does assert that at Stratford only the 
provincial dislect was known or used even in school, 
and that London was only a babel of tongues, where ro 
one knew English as Hure as that of the sonnete. In 
chapters four and five Me. Morgen indicates his pos. tion. 
It seems to be this: Shakespeare ekstched out his plots ; 
wrote some of the dialogue ; allowed the actors to fill in 
according to their fancy. In his own compcsition he 
was aided and abetted by some learned men, a lawyer 
probaly, Sir Francis Bacon possibly. Since the folio 
of 1623 was printed from the stage books, we shall never 
be able to tell how much Saakespeare wrote, how much 
the lawyer (Bacon 1) and what were the actors’ glosses, 
Now, wulle we may not be prepared to go the whole 
distance with Messrs. Furnival, Dowden and Massey 
in their theory of the perlods of the Shakespearean 
dramas, we feel hurt at being called o thetes for 
euch, in Mr. Morgan’s estimation, is he who thinks 
Saakespeare lived, wrote his dramas, and measurably 
meant what he wrote. 

We are glad to be able to go with our author in his 
views of the play of Hamlet.” It is his opinion that 
the purpose of the drama was never lost sight of, but 
unswervingly wrought out to the very end. 

The account of ‘‘Shakespeare’s Literary Executor,” 
Sir Wiliam Davenant, is full of interest and Informa- 
tion. Undoubtedly Mr. Morgan is correct in the opinion 
that the author of the Saakespearean plays had more 
than a smattering of law. 

**Q1een Exizabeth’s Snare in the ‘Merry Wives of 
Windsor is a masterly and acute piece of criticism ; to 
our mind the most valuable chapter of the book. 
Mr. Halliwell-Paillips was of the opinion that in 
Shakespearesn criticism it will never do to be certain of 
anything Mr. Morgan has taken this for his motto, 
and seems to follow it ou! so far as to be certain that 
that of which other people are certain Is certainly not 
so. We have tried to be jist, but so it seems to us. 
While we admire the author's learning, mastery of 
language, skill in fence, we fall of conviction. 

He has bound up his essays iato a scourge for the 
transcendental school of critics, bat D. J. Saider he 
does not once men lon For ovr part, we are careless 
as to the fate of the Hon. Mr Donnelly and Mr. Fur- 
nival. Let them, as Mr. Morgan courteously sus 
gests, be subjected to a commission de lunatico 
inqguirendo ; but we are still impervious to Mr. Mor- 
gan’s arguments. It is open for him to believe. if he 
wishes, that we had a board bound down tightly upon 
our forehead immediately after birth and kept there for 
some two or three years; still, as we live in the same 
environment as Mr. Morgan, and find with him a diff. 
culty in accepting miracles aside from the authority of 
the Pope, it is easier for us to have faith in the some- 
time existence of one William Shakespeare, the real 
author of the dramas aecribed to him, than to suppose 
that they, like Topsy. just eros.“ 


Sermons on Old Testament Subjects. Sermons on New Testa- 
ment Subjects. By James Russell Woodford, D D. Two 
volumes. (New York: Thomas Whittaker) The editor of 
these volumes remarks in his preface that it will be a happy 
thing for the future of the church it a study of these ser- 
mons shall help convince the young clergy of the value of 
definite, dogmatic preaching. He further adds that the 
good Bishop himself lamented the present tendencies of 
modern preaching, and often re!used to preach in bis own 
diocese, and In London, on the ground that his style was 
out of date, and that he was no longer in full sympathy with 
his congregations. A careful perusal of these diecourses will 
confirm the jadgment expressed; and, frankly, we do not 
gee the slightest reason why a considerable portion of them 
should be published. Very many of them are not one whit 
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pulpits every year, and even those which we have marked 
as possessing unusual merit are still below the standard 
of the highest pulpit work. The best of these sermons con- 
tradict the method on which the author proceeds, for his 
most dogmatic utterances are almost invariably the weak- 
eet. The discourse fromthe text in the Book of Ecclesiastes 
which refers to the silver cord and the golden bowl is a 
singularly inadequate and feeble argument to prove that 
probation is limited to this life. Indeed, it may be; but 
the reasoning of Bishop Woodford in support of the affirm- 
ative is far from conclusive. But the discourse on The 
Silence of God“ is both strong and helpful because meas- 
urably free from dogmatism. Thereis evidence of rugged, 
fearless, independent Christian manhood in these pages, 
and occasionally proofs of high literary capacity. But how 
a bishop can write such awkward English as may be found 
in certain passages surpasses comprehension. There are 
strains of eloquence in the volume, and traces of high 
poetic feeling, born of kindling earnestness of thought. The 
second series—including sermons on the New Testament— 
is a more satisfactory production than the first. There is 
perbaps room for these books even on crowded shelves ; 
while some of the discourses will hardly merit the highest 
encomiums, others of them are so good that they ought to 
have been made better. 


Grant n Peace. From Appomatioz to Mownt MeGreyor. By 
Adam Badeau. (Hartford: 8. 8. Scranton & Co) Thisis 
eseentially a personal memoir. Genera) Badeau had the full- 
est possib’e intimacy. cfficial and personal, with General 
Grant in the years indicated by the title. He had both the 
senction and ald of bis chief in undertaking a political history 
of his administration, and while Grant’s own book contains 
much of what would have been used in the work originally 
planned, yet this book has many letters and records of his. 
torical value. It forms an admirable supplement to the 
Grant Memoirs. It abounds in anecdotes, domestic inci- 
dents, and Illustrations of traiteof character. We have 
selected two or three brief passages which seem to us to 
throw a clear light on Grant’s mental constitution and 
method of action : 

I took a great delight in studying. not only his mora), but his 
intellectual qualities He was not in the least a critic by nature; 
especially he was not introspective. But be was so sure of me 
that he was willing for me to explore bis nature, confident that 
I could find litle to depreciate and notbing to dishonor bim. I 
used to ask bim how he came to do certain notable things, how 
the idea of some battle or campaign bad been inspired or evolved 
in bie mind, and bow he felt lu a famous emergency; and he 
always tried toanswer me. He was curious himself when I sug- 
gested the irquiry. It bad never occurred to bim to examine 
himself in this way. and he was not an expert; but he wceuld 
tell me all that he could remember or understand. And I always 
found the same simple, unaffected nature u'derlyixgall. .. . 

It is, however, the intellectual side of him that is less under- 
stood. I never saw anything more carious than his intellectual 
growth. His faculties had never been ex:rcised upon any large 
matters, or on any large scale, until the war; then they ex- 
panded in the eminently practical cereer of a soldier. All his 
military greatness came cf the plainest posrible qualities. devel- 
op d to an astounding degree. The clearness of his judgment. 
the control of his emotions, his quick insight into a subject, his 
large grasp, his determined will—theee are faculties that any one 
might posress in an ordinary measure witbout exciting wonder, 
but these he carried intothe most extraordinary circumstance 
and applied on the grandest possible theater 

* Grant's friendships were divided and distributed ina very 
peculiar way He bad military friends, political friends, per- 
sonal friends, and did not confound the different varieties. He 
gave one man bis entire confidence in one phase of life, but kept 
him utterly aloofin another He used one man's qualities in a 
certain direction, but ignored them altogether in a different 
business. Sherman was certainly during the war his most intl 
mate military friend, and very dear to him personally, but he and 
Sherman differed constantly on political subjects, sometimes 
almost to the brink of distute. When thethird term movement 
was at its height Sherman refused to say one word in favor of 

Grant, and thought Grant felt the silence ; yet neither Sherman's 
silence nor Grant's feeling affected their relations one particle.” 


The Talmud: What it is and Whatt Knows About Jesus and 
His Followers. By the Rev. Bernard Pick, PhD (New 
York : John B. Alden.) In the present environment of social 
sentiment and thought it is a difficult, if not impossible, 
matter to justly estimate the character and value of the 
Talmad. To us it seems a pyramid of painful trifiing and 
of colossal folly. Yet to pass supereiliously by the labor 
of elght centuries of Jewish thought ard life is at once 
aba low in jadgment and poor iu result. The men of the 
Great Synagegue, the Tant es and the rabbi of the 
schools of Jamnia and Babylon, are not hastily to be written 
down asses. It is probable that a cloeer study of the 
Talmud will reveal, underneath ite puerility, absurdity, 
and ebecenity. a system of thought wortby of some con- 
sideration. The author of this convenient compilation 
has furnished the ordinary reader with an orderly and 
clear description of tbe hedge about the Law,” as the 
Great Synagogue named the Talmud by anticipation. For 
80 smalla work Dr. Pick leaves little to be desired. The 
length of hig treatiae might be further reduced by omitting 

itions ; for example, the epitaph of Gamaliel, which 
surely is apocryphal, occurs on pages 82 and 180, Those woo 
are familiar with the pages of the Cuba Denuidata, The C 
tiliator, and the works Of Hershon and Baring-Gonld, are 
aware that the Talmud, especially the Gemara, is ot 
x08 stories. Here fs one: the Jews are exhorted fe get so 
drunk upon the Fast of Purim that they no longer can fe- 
member which to shont, Blessed be Mordecai and curved | 
de Haman, or: Cursed be Mordeca! and be 
Haman,!’ Now Rabba and Rabbi made their 
Pasim together, when Rabba got. 60 dzank that be 
aroge 4 tay The next day he felt bad and 
preged fcr m 
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brate together, Rabbi Zira, thanking him, declined the 
honor, and added, Miracles don't happen every day.“ 
From ali the editions of the Talmud since the Amster- 
dam print of 1644 the allusions to Christianity have been 
expurgated. Translations of various of the tractates have 
been made, chiefly those of the Mishna. Scarcely any 
tractate of the Talmud could be published complete in 
English. Deeency forbids. Dr. Pick promises us Be- 
racheth. We truat that he will give it is weum serenisswni 
Delphini.”” 


The Second Sn. By M. O. W Oliphantand T. B Aldrich. 
(Boston: Houghton, Mim in & Co. $150) Add to Mrs. 
Oliphant's delicacy of analysis and charm of narration Mr. 
Aldrich’s wit, vigor, and conciseness of style, and the result 
ought to be something approaching an ideal manner of 
writing fiction. The attempt was certainly worth making, 
and the result, if not a success beyond cavil, is at least 
creditable. It is certain that the action of the story is more 
dramatic, that the talk is crisper and brighter, that the plot 
moves more rapidly, than in Mrs. Oliphant’s novels. And 
yet—and yet—we seem to miss a certain flavor, a certain 
leisurely intimacy between author and reader, to which the 
admirers of the quiet and restful annalist of Eoglish coun- 
try life and society have become accustomed, The story 
follows the history of three brothers, the eldest of whom Is 
disinherited by his father, a b'uff and ſrasolble equire, for 
daring to love a maid of low degree, and honorably trying 
to marry her. The youngest, a very coarse and disagreea- 
ble villain, endeavors to seduce the girl, and, though unsuo- 
cessful, his machinations bring about the death of both 
father and eldest brother. By the former’s death the 
youngest brother obtains the inherttance, the eecond, who 
isthe good boy of the story, having refused to sup- 
plant the natural heir. One hesitates whether to consider 
the story a protest against the Eoglish idea of succession by 
primogenitare or a solemn warning against any attempt 
to interfere with it. It all depends on the point of view. 


God's Tunepicce for Man's Eternity. By the Rev. George 
B Cheever,D D. (New York: A. C Armstrong & Son.) 
This second edition of Dr. Cheever’s argument for the 
plenary infallible inspiration of the Scriptures is noticeable 
principally on acconnt of the introduction by the Rev. 
Cephas H Kent, of Vermont, which is alengtby and ela bo- 
rate defense of a verbally inepired Greek text underlying 
the common version of the New Testament, given for the 
faith of all generations. He declares that “nothing 
less than a Divine Omniscience, by which not only the 
thoughts of our hearts are known, but the very hairs of our 
head are all numbered, cou!d have watched over the varia 
tions of the copyists, and wrouzht out such a demonstration 
for the assurance of all mankind; constituting a book 
which becomes itself an infallible criterion for ths detection 
and correction of all human errors.“ All that anybody 
could want to read about verbal inspiration is bouad up in 
this volume. There is much in the writing of Dr. Cheever 
about the Lord, his truth and bis work, that is strong 
and helpful, more worthy of confidence than the theory of 
inspiration that is advocated so vigorously. 


Sermons Preached to Harrow Be in the Years 1835-1886 
By the Rev. J. E. C Welldon, M A., Head Master of Har- 
row School. (New York: Thomas Whittaker) Ia every 
way this is a most admirable volume, and it bears the 
thought Imprint of one who knows how to put things in a 
manner intelligible to the youthful understanding. Without 
the least trace of an attemp: to talk down” to the boys of 
the School, the Head Master is yet successful in revealing 
to them the meaning of the Scripture that maketh wise 
unto salvation.’’ If such sermons could be preached in all 
our great public schools, both at home and abroad, there 
would be fewer Aarrowei boys in such communities. In 
spite of progress, sermons (not like those of Mr. Welldon) 
are some:bing of a drug ia the markets of youth. Ia a very 
modest and manly preface the author says, I do not ex- 
pect or wish these sermons to be read beyond the Harrow 
world. I have had no other wish than to help the boys 
spiritually.’’ Because the author wrote for Harrow only, 
he has earned the unsought privilege of speaking to the 
young everywhere. These discourzes hit the mark for the 
reason that they are aimed at boys as boys. 


Handbooks for Bible Classes Gospel of St. Luke. Chapters 
1-12. By the Rev. Thomas M Lindsay, D D. (New York: 
Scribner & Welford ) This book is from the T. & T. Clark 
house of Edinburgh, and maintains the reputation of the 
series to which it beionge. Theinotroduactory matter, though 
brief, is valuable. It comprises the Gospel of Luke, the 
Writer, ite Relation to other G epels, Characteristics, When, 
where, and for whom written, A lalyals of the Gospel, the 
Land of Palestine dur ng our Lord's Ministry, the Jour 
neys of Jesus. The maps are clear, and the arrangement of 
contents pleasing. Sometimes the author is brief where he 
shoald have been more explicit, and occasionally too much 
space is given to subjscts of comparative unimp>rtance ; 
but, upon the Whole, the treatment is adequate. There are 
no useless entanglements with Greek terminology, as should 
be the case with popular handbooks for all classes of read- 
ers. And yet, the method of the writer is accurate and 
painstaking. Teachers and workiog pastors will find this 
useful volume for reference. The print is excellent. 


1 Vagrants, aid Other Tales. By Vladimir Korolenko 
story writer is here, we believe, introduced for the first 
time to English readers. He is a realist, resembling more 
cloeely in style Gogol than either Tourguéneff or Tolstol. 
storide are essential dramatic, and there is a very 
ceful imaginative quality about bis writing which gives 

ividuality.: Most of these tales are founded on the au- 
'‘aexperiences tu Siberia, whither he was twiee banished, 
dniatake on the part of the 
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another man of the same name. Korolenko’s second ban- 
lishment was due to his refusing to take the oath of allegt- 
ance to Alexander III. The translation ha« been very well 
done by Mrs. Aline Delano. (New Tork: T. T. Crowel & Co.) 


Under the title Calif rnia of the South a complete and ex- 
cellent guide-book of California has been prepared by Walter 
Lindley, M. D., and J. P. Widney, M.D. It has maps and 
many illustrations, and seems to be a fall compendium of 
information about climate, routes of travel, resources, 
occupations, physical geography, and other subjects of 
interest to travelers or those considering the idea of set- 
tling in the country. (New York: D. Appleton & Co. $2.) 


LITERARY NOTES. 

—Another large edition of the Darwin biography is an- 
nounced in London. The first consisted of 7,000 copies. 

—Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. will shortly issue the Life of 
Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet,” founder of deaf mute instruc- 
tion in America. 

—The Rev. T B Neely, D D., of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, is preparing a work on The Evolution of Episco- 
pacy and Organic Methodism.”’ 

—Mr. Cable’s new novel. Bonaventure ’’—which is made 
up of three novelettes that have appeared ia The Cent- 
ury is in the press of the Sortbners. 

—Mr. Cecil Hampden Catts Howara delivered an address 
on Chief Justice Samuel Sewell before the Ganealogical and 
Biographical Society of this city on Friday evenieg last. 

—Dr. Masson, Professor of English Literature in the 
Edinburgh University, mildly speaks of Mr. Ignatias 
Donnelly’s Shakespeare—Bacon cipher as miserable drivel 
ending in a tissue of arithmetical conundrums which would 
be hiesed even in Bedlam.“ 

—A bust of the poet Sidney Linter was unvoelled at the 
Johns Hopkins Uatversity in Baltimore on February 3, 
the anniversary of Lanier’s birth. Tributes and po-tical 
enlogies were read from James Russell Lowell, R W. 
Gilder, E C Stedman, Ejith M. Thomas, and others. 

—The last issue of the Book Buyer has as frontispiece 
a well-engraved portrait of the artist-author, W. Hamilton 
Gibson. Signed articles and reviews by Horace K Scndder, 
Arlo Bates, J. Ashby-Sterry, Heromich Shugto (on Japan- 
ese book illustration), and H W. Mable are among the 
contents. 

—The proposed statue of Longfellow to he erected in 
Portland, Me., will cost from $10,000 to $15 000, a great part 
of which has already ben subscribed Taue ser lptor is Mr. 
Simmons, of Maine. It will be bronze and of herole Fiza, 
and will represent the poet seated in a massive ehalr, under- 
neath which is a plle of books. 

—Literary.—Mre. Stuyveeant (on a visit to Boston, and 
addressing little James Henry Concord, four years old) 
Aod when are you going to write a book, my little Bos- 
tontan ? J. H C. (gravely) —I have not yet decided. Prob- 
ably not until somethiog de fiaite has been agreed upon in 
regard to an International Copyright law.—[Boston Cou- 
rier. 
—The Rev. Dr. A P Peabody’s “Harvard Reminis- 
cences,”’ which Ticknor & Co. will have ready this month, 
is described as “ b:ight little monographs on scores of the 
college offiversof the last half-century or more, such men 
as Felton, Palfrey, Kirkland, Clarke, Hedge, and Norton, 
besides many less well known.“ For a frontispiece the 
volume will have a portrait of the author. * 

— An important economical work is announced by Ginn 
& Co. under the title The Modern Distributive Process.“ 
It is by John B Clark and Franklin H Giddinge, a d con- 
tains essays originally published ia the Political Science 
Qaarterly,“ comprising studies of competition end its 
limits, of the nature and amount of profi's, and of the de- 
termination of wages in the indastrial s »ciety of to-day. 

—An engraving from Rembrandt's famous Od Lady“ 
in the National Gallery serves as frontiepiece to the 
„ English Illustrated Magazine for February. The most 
attractive article pictorially is the continuation of Mr. W. 
O. Tristram's Coaching Days and Coaching Ways,“ con- 
taining more of the pictures que and qaaint illustrations by 
Hugh Thomson and Herbert Riilton, in praise of which we 
have spoken more than once. 

—We have received from Mr. Townsend Mac Conn, of 
150 Nassau Street, this city, a beautiful drawing containing 
a new plan of the Acropolis of Athens. The drawings for 
the plate were made at Athens by Mr. 8 D. P. Trowbridge, 
of the American School. The drawing shows the results of 
the latest exploration and investigation of the arch molog- 
isal societies. It will be found of great interest by all 
students of art and arch logy, and will be of positive value 
to educators. 

—The February number of the ‘“‘ Magazine of American 
History,” like many of its predecessor’, is a number of 
exceptional interest and value. It is devoted to Washing- 
ton, and contains a great variety of very interesting mate- 
rial, most of which is pew. Among other valuable contri- 
butions to the number are twenty-eight hitherto unpublished 
letters of Washington. Students of American history will 
greatly value this issue ofthe magazine devoted to their 
special department. 

-The Critic” of February 4 contains an exceedingly 
interesting interview with tke great French novelist, 
Alphonse Daudet. Among other things worth reading in it, 
M. Daudet speaks as follows of the profession of literature: 
„The greed of money is undeniably the great stimulus of 
too many literary workers. If I wiehed, I could make as 
much money as any specialist, whether dentist or oculist, 
because I have bad good luck. But I always write with an 
artistic purpose; it is only when I make my terms that I 
leave art out of the question; and I assure you I stick for 
the most.advantageous. I may even say that I have raised 
prices in literature. The fortune I have made for my 


tamily has not been made by writing expressly for money. 


| 

| 
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suthorit{es, who had confounded 
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THE OHRISTIAN UNION. 


VoL 37, No. 7. 


Gnouirinc Krienps. 


[ 4ny sudseriber sending an inguiry on any subject to The Chris- 
tian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply 
either through the columns of the paperor by personal letter. The 
answer tot be given as promptly as practicable .} 


In an editorial on The Preaching cf Our Age” you say hat 
the modern preacher “‘ must recognize that moral and spiritual 
progrees is in our dav by a process of evolution: that the growth 
of the church and cf the indivicual must be in accordance with 
the thoug?t, the exp*ctation, the methcd, of tbe age- a growth 
by evolution. not by cataclysms.” Allow ore who has read 
rome of your ¥ritings, erpecially your commentaries, with great 
enjoyment and profi“, to esk two or three questions. 1 Are we 
to regard the Frotestant Reformation as evolved by a natural 
and norma! procers cut of the preceding stage of the world’s 
spiritual life? 2. Is tue modern Roman Catholic Church to be 
regarded in the same light? Or, 3 How are we to discrim!nate 
between what is and whet is not an evolution by a nermal 
process,“ in accordance with the method of the age’? B. L. 
1. Any careful study of history will show you that there 
wes a constant stream cf Protestant descent from the 
hierarchical and central'zed tendencies of the Roman 
Church, of which the Reformation both in Germany and 
England was a central development. As such it was un- 
dc uhtedly accelerated by a reaction against corruptions both 
in doctrine and practice, which had grown, also by a natural 
development within the Church of Rome, to be intolerable, 
2 The modern Roman Catholic Church is a development in 
which, as in all buman developments, good and evil are 
mixed. Tou will find in“ Harp2r’s Dictionary of Religious 
Kaowle ge a brief but tolerably comprehensive survey of 
the processes by which Roman Catholic doctrine and 
government grew to i's present condition. 3 We are not 
quite clear that we understand your third question. Evo- 
lution, however, or development, may be either of good or 
ok evil. What is good and what is evil is to be determined, 
not by its relations to the past, bnt by its relations to great 
fandamental principles and laws of God. 


What is your opinion concerning the praetice of “taking 
part” in prayer-meetings, ard of urging all to do so, as carried 
on by the Christian Endeavor and kiadred societies? How far 
is it really helpful and wise? When young people attending 
sueh meetings are made to feel that they are harming the 
cause of Christ by not taking part, isit right that they should 
feel so? OLD SUBSCRIBER. 

In our judgment, they should always be encouraged, but 
never constrained. Outepoken testimony is good for all to 
give. Bat the diffident, instead of being put under pressure, 
should be constantly reminded that the real and the hea v- 
lest cross of Christian discipleship is in other things than 
spesking in prayer meetings. 


It ® quite common where I live to hear ministers say on sac- 
ramental Sundays. Members of evangelical churcher, in good 
and regular etandirg, are invited to partave with us “I 
believe in the holy catholic church,“ but what are evan- 
gelical churches SUBSCRIBER. 

“‘ The holy catholic church“ is the phrase of the Apos- 
tles’ Creed. The Nicene Creed says, One, holy, catholic 
and apostolic church.“ ‘‘ Evangelical’’ is the modern 
synonym of ‘ apostolic,’’ and less open to the misunder- 
standing which in some winds confounds ‘ catholic’’ with 
„% Roman Catholic.“ We prefer a different form of invitation 
to the one quoted; viz., All who sincerely love the Lord 
Jesus, and are striving to keep hiscommandments.’’ This, 
conscientiously applied, is a better criterion of fitness than 
mere membership in good standing. 


What shall be done with the young people under the age of 
fourteen who desire to unite with the church, yet about whose 
intelligent apprecietion of what constiiutes a Christian there 
seems soms doubt? F. L. G. 

The beet course is to make a class ot them. It had better 
be the pastor’s class, and meet at some other hour than the 
Sunday-school, perhaps on a Wednesday or Saturday after- 
noon. If it is made interesting, the children will come. 
We know of rome pastors who are in the babit of forming 
such a class every winter. A period of from two to three 
months is sufficient for the purpose. Not merely theese who 
desire to join the church, but all who are of ege to do so, 
and have been under Sanday-school instruction, are suita- 
ble members. The ot ject cought is to quicken the spiritual 
consciousness, and the sense of personal relation and duty 
to Christ. The practical signs of Chrietian character, and 
the application of Christian principles to every-day duty, 
will be staple subjects of teaching in such a class. 
Every Easter should witness the graduation of some young 
people from such teaching into the church. 


Is there any translation of the book of Job extant that is more 
scholarly, or more us fal for proper su ly of the Dook, than the 
translation as found in the Revis d Old Testament? C. E. B. 

No; that is, with the supplement of the American Re- 
visers in connection with the text. But for the critical 
study of the book as a piece of literature,“ notes are de- 
sirable, as for any otber of the world’s great poems. We 
have f/ und Professor Noyes’s notes very helpful, both clear 
and concise. See bis Translation of Job.’’ (American 
Unitarian Association, Boston) We can also commend 
heartily the book on Job“ by Rossiter W. Raymond. 


R inquires, What is salvation ? We cannot better answer 
than to quote the cotciuding words of his note: Like 
ness to Christ, when obtained, is salvation ; so that, in the 
large sense of the word, selvation is character perfected.”’ 


N. H. B. asks the following queatiore: How did Jewish 
families spend the Sabbath, after they ecatrered over the 
Holy Land, and before the synsgogue arose? 2 Kings 
IV., 23, shows that some chose holy days for resort toa 
prophet. Avything more than this is conjecture.——What 
Scripture did they have at this time? Very little, and that 


only among the learned or wealthy (Isa XIX., 12), besides 
what was carried in memory from the teaching of the 
priests (Mal. f., 7) ——Was there a fam'ly sacrifice each 
Sabbath ? Not after the worship of the high places had been 
broken up, and the legal sacrifices restricted to the temple 
(Cf 18am. XX., 6) ——Was there teaching of the Law, 
and instruction in God’s teachings with his people of old ? 
Some, doubtless, but irregularly, according as there chanced 
to be a prophet, or a faithful priest. The long neglect of 
the Passover celebration (2 Chron. xxx., 5; 2 Kings 
XXIII., 22), at which the instruction of the young in the 
sacred history had been er joined (Ex. XII., 26, 27), indi- 
cates that the law was as little taught as it was practiced. 
Gelkle's Life of Christ“ gives much information on the 
above points for the synagogue period, i. , after the exile. 


I wish you would give me your views in regard to the duty of 
prolonging to the last possible moment the lives of incurable 
suffering iova'ids. For instance, a friend was dying of cancer. 
Bis physician was asked how long the man could live. He 
replied, “I shall keep him alive with stimulants a few days 
more: but if he were a brute, I shou'd hare put him out of bis 
misery months ago.“ Now, why keep up the s*imulants? What 
law of God would be broken by allowing the sufferer to die 
sooner? M.S. 

It lu impossible to give a general answer to fit all cases, 
except to say that the rule of doing as you would be done 
by is always good to follow. Exch case has its pecuilar 
conditions. There are cases where a bopeless sufferer 
might rightly decline to protract his suffering by the aid of 
stimulants. In such cases, not to give them would be as 
right as to refuse them. The perplexity often felt arises 
from the gravity of the responsibility involved. Such a 
responsibility we must meet as best we can, in the fear of 
God, who “‘ will have merey rather than sacrifice.”’ 


Can you tell me where I can procure a clean copy of Shake- 
speare—one fit for my daughters to read? F. 8. 

‘*Sbakespeare for the Young Folk,.“ by Robert R. Ray- 
mond (Fords, Howard & Hulbert; $3), contains A Md 
summer Night's Dream,“ “As You Like It,” “ Jalius 
Cerrar,’ edited for children and condensed. A sim'lar work 
is 8. Brandram’s ‘‘Shakespeare for the Younz’’ (J. B. 
Lippincott; $1.75). 


Can the readers of The Christian Union give information as 
to the authorship, and the place where it can be found, of a 
poem beginning: 

„ Twas the hour when rites unholy 
Called each paynim wise to prayer, 
And the stars, which faded slowly, 
Left to dews the freshened a'r ; 
Then twas from an Emir's palace 
Came an Eastern lady bright ; 
She, in spite of tyrants j-alous, 
Saw and loved an English knight.” C. T. C. 


W'll you plesse inform me of the best authority on social 
rules, etiquette, and obligations? and the significance of the end 
of a visiting card turned down : aud very much obli.e one of 
your subscribers, C. 0D. 

Mrs. Sherwood's Manners and Social Usages (New 
York: Harper & Bros.; $1) is probably the best book of 
the kind. To turn a corner of a visiting card is to indicate 
that the card was left in person. 


Do you know of any book or pamphlet published on tke art 
of canvasting ; or, useful hints to agents, solicitors, eto, and 
where it ean be purchased ? J. B. 

We believe the American Publishing Company, of Hart- 
ford, Conn, have a pamphlet bearing on the subject. 
Whether they will dispose of it to other than their own 
canva seers or not we do not know. 


Will some one kindly tell a number of your constant readers 
where the following quetation can be found? “Get your 
spindle and your distaff ready, and God will send thee flax.” 

S. R. Y. 

„L. A. R.“ asks for the source of the line. Whom first we 
love, you know, we seldom wed.” It is from a poem called 
„Changes,“ by Owen Meredith,” nom de plume of Edward 
Robert Bulwer Lytton. C. F. P. 


M. F. W. inquires for a cheap edition of Mrs. Bra«sey's 
‘“* Around the World in the Yecht Sunbeem.“ John B. Alden, 
$93 Pearl Street, New York, publishes it for 65 cents. 

A. S. T. 


THE FORESTRY BILL IN CONGRESS. 


NE of the most important of the bills now before 
Congress, or of those likely to claim its attention 
is that prepared by the American Forestry Congress 
entitled ‘‘ A Bill for the Protection and Administration 
of Forests on the Public Domain,“ which was presented 
in the Senate, a few days ago, by Mr. Hale, and in the 
House by Mr. S. V. White. The same bill, in an in- 
complete form, was introduced at the beginning of 
the session, and notices of that which have been pub. 
lished give an inadequate and misleading notion of the 
bill in its present shape, I wi'l endeavor, therefore, to 
give, eo far as possible in brief space, the character- 
istic features of the bill. 

In the first place, then, it proposes a radical change 
in the disposal of the public lands that are covered with 
forests, and which now constitute from a seventh to an 
eighth of the public domain, Alaska not being consid 
ered. For this purpose the bill provides that all such 
lands shal] be withdrawn from sale or entry until their 
character and value can be ascertained, and that they 
shall be divided imto three classes. The first of these 
classes comprises those lands not near the head-waters 
of important streams, but which are covered with tim- 
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ber of commercial value, and are more valuable for 
forest purposes than for cultivation. The second class 
embraces lands partially or wholly covered with timber, 
but suitable for homesteads, and more valuable for 
agricultural purposes than for timber. Tae third class 
ia composed of mountainous woodlands, those by the 
head-waters of streams and others, which, for climatic, 
econc mic, or other reasons, should be kept permanently 
in a forest condition. 

When this classification is completed, lands of the 
recond class are to be restored to entry and sale under 
the Homestead or other laws, with this important pro- 
vision, however, that the timber on such lands is to have 
a price apart from the land, and is to be paid for as 
such by the settler at an appraised valuation, with the 
.xception of that on five acres, which he may hold and 
use upon the payment of two dollars for a ‘‘ settler’s 
license,” 

Timbered lands of the first and third classes are not 
to be sold, but only the timber growing upon them, 
which is to b2 told under a system of licenses, which is 
a characteristic feature of the bill. By this system the 
bill undertakes to satisfy, in an honest manner, all the 
legitimate demands or needs of the settler, the miner, or 
the Jumberman for the material products of the forests, 
while at the same time guarding the public interest in 
them, and malataining the forests in ever-renewing 
growth and as a permanent treasure to the country. 

The system of licenses embraces, in addition to those 
already mentioned, a prospector's license,” which 
allows any one in search of minerals, on payment of a 
small fee, to prosecute his search, on any lands falling 
under the provisions of the act, for the space of one 
year, and to cut and use such timber as he may need 
for the first construction of prospecting shafts and other 
necessary structures, the same to be done in a manner 
not wasteful, and according to the regulations pre- 
scribed by the Forestry Board. 

A timbor license” is also to be granted to any dona 
fide settler, miner, or manufacturer, allowing him, on 
payment of a fee of five dollars, and a further sum ef 
not less than one dollar an acre before beginning oper- 
ations, te cut the timber on not less than forty nor more 
than eighty acres, for the purpose of supplying his own 
demands and those of his neighborhood for timber, fuel, 
and fencing material. 

Finally, a lumberman's license, on payment of a 
larger fee, authorizes a person or company to cut the 
timber on a tract not less than a section nor more than 
twenty-five sections in extent, the license to be granted 
by the Commissioner of Forests, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Interior, and on condition of the pay- 
ment in advance of one dollar for every acre embraced 
in the license and the further payment of not leas than 
one cent per cubic foot after the timber is eut and before 
it is removed. 

These licenses are limited in duration and carefully 
guarded as to times and modes of cutting, so as to prevent 
fraud or detriment to the public interest in the forests, 
while at the same time they are intended to be fair and 
liberal to all who will use the licenses honestly and in 
good faith. : 

To secure the great objectejof the bill, it provides for 
the appolntment of a Forest Commissioner and four as- 
sistant commissioners, together constituting a Forest 
Board, and forming a bureau in the Department of the 
Interlor. Uoder this Board and the supervision of the 
Seeretary of the Iaterior, a corps of inspectors and rang- 
ers are to be appointed for the purpose of guarding the 
forests from injury by fire or other causes, preserving 
the forest growth, preventing trespats, and seeing that 
the various provisions of the Act are properly executed. 
All violations of its provisions are to be regarded as 
misdemeanors, and on conviction of the same to be puu- 
ished by fne and imprisonment. 

Such in outline is the bill presented to the National 
Congress by the American Forestry Congress, a body of 
men who have been asscclated together for several years, 
whose unte flsh alm is to promote the Interests of the 
pubifc and of all classes by protecting and preserving 
the forests. Tals or some similar bill ought soon to be- 
come a lav. We have rquandered our public domain 
with spendthrift prodigality. We have invited the 
world to come and occupy our lands. We have given 
the great railroad companies lands «qual in extent al- 
most to the area belonging to the original thirteen States 
which formed our Union, and we have allowed them to 
cut our forests for the constuction of their roa ls wher- 
ever they please, and in the most wasteful manner. 
The Land Office reports more than $6 000.000 worth of 
public timber stolen annually. As much more, proba- 
oly, lu stolen of which no report is gained. Fires destroy 
timber annually of a value not less than $8 000 000 ; and 
+peculators are obtaining by fraud, as in the case of the 
Scotch syndicate in the redwood forests of California, 
tne sccount of which has been published recently, forest 
treasures worth millions of dollars in the market, but 
whose value to the country for climatic and other 


reasons is beyond the measure of any pecuniary sum. 
N. H. 
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THE “DUTCH MAIL” HOAX. 


Concerning the origin of the Dutch 
Mall” hoax a writer in ‘' L'ppincott’s 
Magazine” says: Some fifty years ago an 
article appeared in an Eaglish provinc'a! 
paper, the L-icester ‘‘ Herald,” under the 
title ok Tne Dutch Mall,“ with the au- 
nouncement that it had arrived too late 
for translation and had been set up and 
printed in the original. A great deal of 
attention was attracted to the article, 
many D itch scholars anncuncing in print 
that it was not in any dialect with which 
they were acquainted, until it was finally 
discovered to be a hoax. Sir Richard 
Phillips, the editor of the paper, tells this 
story of how it wasconcelved and carried 
out: One evening, before one of our 
publications, my men and a boy over 
turned two or three columns of the paper 
in type. We had to get ready some way 
for the coaches, which at four in the 
morning required four or five hundred 
papers. After every exertion, we were 
short nearly a column, but there stood 2a 
tempting column of ‘pl’ on the galleys 
It suddenly struck me that this might be 
thought Dutch. I made up the column. 
overcame the scruples of the foreman, and 
do away the country edition went with Ite 
philological puzzle to worry the honest 
agricultural readers’ heads. There was 
plenty of time to set up a column of plain 
English for the city edition.” Sir Richard 
tells of one man whom he met {a Notting- 
ham who for thirty years preserved a copy 
of the Leicester Herald,“ hoping that 
some day the letter would be explained. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
HELPS FOR PLAYERS AND SINGERS. 


In addition to a large [nstraction Book such as the 
New England Conservatory Method, 
a very cheap and convenient form in 
Clarke’s Dollar Instructo” for Piano, $1.00 
Bellak’s Analytical Method for Piano, 75 
Winner’s Ideal Method for Piano, .50 
Fairy Fingers. Becut. - - 1.00 
Of collections of Studie: and *x-4rcises for Plano, 

Thirty. 


we publish no less than Two Hundred 
Please send for liste and catalogues. 


Handy Books for Music Learners are: 
Construction, Tuning, and care of the 
Piano, . . . 60 


15 
mpact D 
Kinkel's 
Very useful musical writing-book. 


K 
Stainer's Dictionary (o- Cyclopædia), 4.00 
Profusely tl atrate?. 


First-Class and Very Successful Col- 
lections of Piano Music are: 


Classical Pianist. 42 FINE PIECES, 1.00 
Piano Classics. 44 Pieces, - 1.00 
Young People’s Classics. 53 PIANO 
PIECES, . . 
Any Book Mailed for Retail Price. 


Oliver Ditson d Co., Boston. 


H. Drreos & Oo.. 86] Broadway, New York. 


FOR THIRTY DAYS ONLY! 


AN UNUSUAL OFFER. 

go thoroughly convinced are we that we have are 
markable book, which only needs to be known, to 
become 2 9 ular, and in order tointrodu 
it at once, we will TIL MAKCH 16t ONL 
supply not more than five copies to any one 
person at just half price, viz: 18e per copy ( 
age Sc per copy extra). 


THE NEW BOUK OF GUSPEL HYMNS. 


HYMNS 
NEW AN OLD 


Edited by D. B. TOWNER. 


Containing in addition to those hymns sung by 
Mr. Towner in Gospel Meetings, Conventions, ete., 


CONDUCTED BY MR. D. 1. MOODY AND OTHERS, 
& few of the older favorites gathered from all 
sources, together with a large number of new com- 
Positions, all gems; many of them already pro 
nounced favorites. The book is enriched by contri- 
Dutions from MecGranunahan, Stebbin«, Root, 
almer, Phillips, Sherwin, Bilhorn, Kirk- 
patrick, Doane, Stockton, Sweney, Knapp, 
on™ Converse, Ogden, Excell, Fisher, 
2 Kane, Hasty, Burke, Hudson, Baltzell, 
erkins, Hoffman, Fillmore, and others. 
tt ymnes New and Old is not a hasty compila- 
on, but carefully selected hymns of power and 
usefulness. having been proved such by the test of 
— moving power in large gatherings. The large 
— nge Of authors guarantees the most complete va- 
— 4 Every Phase of Christian experience and 
2 is covered. Just the book for Special Gospel 
eetings. Prayer Meetings and the Sunday School. 
pl ymne, board, Oper 100 copies. Sam- 
© COpy tO any address for 5 ord Edi- 
+ Paper, 00; board, 810 per 100, 


5,000 Musical Terms, Abbaus, 


per 1 


Fleming H. Revell, Publisher, 


CHICA 
148-150 


NEW YORK: 


Madison St. 148-150 Nassau St. 
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THE MEN WHO LIVED BEFORE ADAM. 
FACTS ABOUT THEM. 


New Edition Just Pablished. 
PRE-ADAMITES; 


Or, a Demonstratioa of the Existence of Men 
Before Adam, 


By PROF. ALEXANDER WINCHELL, LUD, 
of the University of Michigan. 1 vol. Octa- 
vo. Over 500 pages, with Ethnographic Maps 
and numerous illostrations. Price. . . $3 50 
“A greut mastery of the vast subject.”— 

Methodist Quarterly Review. 

t is not too much to sav that ft settles 
controversy —Popuiar Science Monthly. 

“The author's tone is u ‘exceptionable, and 
his proof of the existence of pre-Adamite races 
— be held to be complete.”—Jalernational 

ew. 

“Byfar the most exhaustive ar scholarly 
work on primitive man as a pre-Adamite which 
has ever appeared. — Boston Traveller. 

“It is not too mach to say that there is no 
single work in our — which brings to- 
gether so muh of the latest lavestigation con- 
cerning tne tribes of men inhabiting our planet 
and their distribution over the coutinents.” — 
The American Na/uralist, 

„ Exceedingly learned and profoandly inter- 
esting. . De. Wiachelil’s olscussion of the 
evide noes bearing cn the question of pre-Adam 
ites wi.l excite interest by ths ability and bold- 
ness with theories and 
demonstrations Tarper's 


Monthly. 
By the same author. 
WORLD — 


which his advanced 


12mo. 


A Study of the formation, growth, and decay 
of worlds from their earliest existence as 
nebulous masses diffased through space to 
their devel« pment intosun and world systems 
and their fina! dissolution. 

“The most convincing and exhanstive work 
on the subject extant."—New York School 
Jour nal. 

SPARKS FROM A QEOLOCIST’S 

HAMMER. $2.00. 

“ We know ro more readable and inatrnuotive 
work on popular 
L. qutrer. 

GEOLOGICAL EXCURSIONS; or, 
THE RUDIMENTS OF GEOLOCY 
FOR YOUNG LEARNERS. iilus- 
trated. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

GEOLOCICAL STUDIES. Large12mo, 
with 367 illustrations, 


„Fur sale by 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 


740 and 742 Broadway. New York. and by other 
or will ba sent, p-stpaid, on receipt of 
the price, by the Publishers, 


8. 0. GRIGGS & COMPANY, 


87 and 89 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 


The Geological History 
of Plants. 


By Sir J. WII Dawson, F.R.S, “ Inter- 
national Scientific Sertes With Illustrations 
i2mo,cloth. Price, $1.75. 

“The object of this work is to give, ina con- 
nected form. a summary of the development of 
the vegetable kingdom in geological time. To 
the geologist ard botanist the subject is one 
of importance with refere ce to their specta! 


0 | purentta, and cne on which it has not been easy 


10 find any convenient manual of information. 
It is roped that its treatment in the present 
volume will be found sufficientiy simple and 
popular — be * to the general reader 
— we. 


The Art of Investing. 


WITH AN APPENDIX, CONTAINING A 
LIST OF NEGOTIABLE SECURITIES By 
a New York Broker. 12mo,cloth. Price, 75 
cents. 

A portion of the material in this dDrochure has 
appeared in leading magazines, and the inter- 
est awakered thereby bas induced the author 
to revise and enlarge it for publication in a 
more accessibie form. 


Slips of Tongue and Pen. 


By J. H. Lone, MAX., Principal of Collegiate 
Institute, Peterborough, Ontario. 12mo, cloth. 
Price, 60 cents. 


Contests: Common Errors; Grammatical 
Points : General Suggestions upon Compo 
tion; Werds often confus-4. Synonyms, Opp 
sites; Words to prefer in Object’on Words 
aud ess; Note on Punctuation. 


For sale by all booksellers ; or any work sant by 
the publishers by mati, postpaid, on receip: of the 
price. 


1,3 & 5 Bonp Street, New York, 


ONUMENTS 
A5 In Marble, Opbite, Granite, etc, | Z sont 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine Street, N. . 
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MRS. BUR NETT'S NEW STORY 


In Book Form Uniform with Little Lord Fauntleroy.” 


SARA 


Or, What Happened at Miss Minchins. ~\ 


By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. 


Illustrated by R B. Birch. 


As a beautiful story, filled with an exquisite pathos and 
sweetness, ‘‘ Sara Crewe will at once take rank with the authors 
As the latter story had a boy for 
its hero, so this has a girl for its heroine—a weird, quaint little 
creature, whose elfish cleverness and old ways together with et 


Little Lord Fauntleroy ” 


Square 8vo, $1.00. = 


= 


her romantic imaginings and supposings, are very winning, and will make every reader 
her friend. Mr. Birch's illustrations admirably reflect the spirit of the story. 


LITTLE LORD FAUNTLEROY 


; 43d 1,000, Square 8vo, $2. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 743-745 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Have you had SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE for February, 


which contains a number of new and original features? viz: 


' Unpublished Letters of Mendelssohn. To be 
cenoiuded in March issue Fully fliu-trated. 
The Man at Arms. By E H. and E W. Biaseh- 
field. Fully iltustrated 
Poems by Mrs J T. Fields, A H. Allen, H C 
Wr'ght, Maybary Fleming. 


The Lantern Bearers. By Robert Louls Ste- 


yenson. 


A most Interesting article, dy 


Voleanoes. 
kN Superbly ilustrated with 


S. Sha er 


twenty-four engravings 


The Last ofthe Ghosts An tllustrated story 


by Barrett Wendell. 


And many other valuable and Interesting contributions. 


The magazine is for sale by all dealers. 
Send for prospectus for 1888. 


per copy, $3.00 a year. 


Price, 25 cents 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York. 


Eminent Americans. 


Brief Biographies of Statesmen, Patriots, Orators, and Others, famous in 
American History. By Benson J. Lossixa, LL.D, With over 100 Portraits. Large 12mo, cloth, 


75c.; half Morocco, $1.00; postage lb. 


“The very appearance of the vo 
handsomer volume does not often come 


A 


me is an inspiration. 
Terican 


rol tre 


press. How the volume can be offered at the price is the won- 
der. The work can hardly be overrated in importance. The 
faces of the most eminent men and women shine forth from its 
pages, and the events of their lives are illustrated by the author 
in the happiest possible manner. The American youth who 
owns the work may be justly envied. No parent can do better 
than to _ ‘ Lossing’s Eminent Americans’ in the hand of gon 
or daughter. We shall do just what we recommend every 
other father to do, and add the volume to our private library.”— 
Herald of Gospel Liberty, Dayton, O. 
“Well, that man Alden“ beats the Jews ’—and Gentiles, too 
First thing we know we shall all have a splendid library, and 
obtained so cheaply that we shall never know how little it cost 


us and where the money came from. 


ere it is again-—a 


beautifully bound book of 515 pages, half Morocco, for $1.00, 
giving biographical sketches of nearly four hundred men and 
women, from George Washington down to James A. Garfield, 
with portraits of many of them. The name of Lossing gives 
of the historical accuracy of the contents.” —Christian 


cader, Cincinnati. 


The Literary [evolution Catalogue (84 pages) sent free on applicat on. 
ALDEN's publications are NOT sold by book-sellers—no discounts except to Stockholders. Books 
sent for examination before payment, satisfactory reference being given. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, 


Publisher, NEW YORK: 


893 Pearl St.; P. O. Box 1227. CHICAGO: Lakeside Building, Clark and Adams Sts 


WILL BE PUBLISHED FEB 18. 
National Perils and Opportunities. 
THE DISCUSSIONS 


General Christian Conference, 


HELD AT 
Washington, D. C., Dee. 7-9th, 1887, 


UNDER THE AUSPICES AND DISECTION OF 


THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE, 
8vo., Paper, $1. Cloth, $1-50. 
Sent, p stpaid, on receipt of the price, by 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR Co., 
PUBLISHERS, 
740 & 742 Broadway, New York. 


ED-MFN and WOMEN to 


ANT the 
CHILD'S BIBLE. 


lotroiuction by Dr. J H 
Vincent. Nearly 20,000 sold. Many places bave 
been canvassed two and three times with great re- 
eults each time. One lady without experience has 
f neariy 
ts. Over 
engrav . 
CASSELL & Limtted, 
40 Dearborn St., Chicago, III. Broadway, N. Y. 


CHOICE MUSIC BOOKS, 


A superier “rgan book of 
NEW ORGAN FOLIO 128 pages Tüte is a com- 
pitation of beautiful Interludes. Preiud-s, and 
viuntaries, selected and arranged for: hurch use 
and for bome amu‘ement. 
Soeccimen Copy by mall on receipt of Bt. 
By Prof Grose James Wiss, 
VOCAL CULTURE. one of the most successful 
teach’ rs of the voice during th- past half centu y. 
Treatires andere of grest valde to students 
in vocal music. 
A aingic cupy sent by m vil on recript of 82.50 


GOSPEL HYMNS NO. 5 WITH 
STANDARD SELECTIONS. 


234 BRIGHT, SPARKLING, USEFUL SONGS 
FOR DEVOTIONAL MEETINGS, 
D. L. MOOOY writes from Louisville, 
“No S ta by all od i the st: ongest single book we 
have publish d 


In Music Boards B20 per 190 e- 
Ada 5 cts. ler copy if ordered by 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 F. Ninth St. New York, 


Randoleb Chicage. 


Those answering an Advertisement wih 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Unten. 
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FREE RUM ON THE CONGO.’ 


A bock with this title has just been published, which 
sets forth, with an emotion which amounts to passion, 
the curse that is being in flicted upon Africa. The 
author, William T. Hornaday, believes that our whole 
policy toward Africa must immediately and radically 
be changed. What Africa most needs, he says, is not 
education for good, but protection from evil. 

Those who will read his facts will not denounce as 
hysterical the feverish indignation which he constantly 
expresses As an example, we will cite a part oi Dr. 
Emil Holub’s description of his travels among the 
Korannas : 

‘* Ag we wended ont way down the slope, we came within 
view of another native village [of Batlapine]. The mere 
sight of our wagon served to put its population into a state 
of extreme excitement. A whole crowd of men in tattered 
European clothes, except now and then one in a mangy 
skin, followed by as many women, all naked except for little 
leather aprons, and by a swarm of children as naked as 
when they were born, came shouting eagerly toward us. 
They were nearly all provided with bottles, or pots or cans, 
and cried out for brandy. Suppy. suppy, bas, verkup 
Brandwen !' they repeated impatiently. 

**They had brought all manner of things to barter for 
spirits. One man held up a jackal’s hide, another a goat 
skin; another offered us bullock's thongs , yet another had 
a bullock yoke; and some of them had their homt—made 
wooden spoons and platters to dispose of to us. It was a 
disgusting scene. We tried to treat the whole matter with 
contempt, and totake no notice of their demand ; but when 
we attempted to drive on, their importanities waxed louder 
than ever. They caught hold of the bridles, and pushed 
the oxen back, becoming ever more and more clamorous. 
Oae of the men made what he evidently imagined would be 
an irresistible appeal by offering me a couple of greary 
shillings. They next tried to bribs us with some skins of 
milk, which the women were made to bring out from the 
huts, and they were driven to despair when they found that 
the offer of a goat that they dragged forward was not 
accepted. 

„Their screeching; and shoutings were of no avail ; not 
a drop of fire-water was to be extorted from me. We had 
almost to beat them off before they would allow us to pro- 
ceed. A few persevered in following us tothe ford, and 
made a final effort to secure one bottle by a private negotia 
tion, outof sight of their neighbors. They confidentially 
offered five shillings for the bottle, but I was inexorable. 

** Lazy and dirty, crafty and generally untrathfal, living 
without a thought beyond the immediate present, capable 
of well-nigh any crime for the sake of fire-water, to my 
mind they [the Korannas] offer an example of humanity as 
degraded and loathsome as can be imagined. Employ them 
in the far wilderness, where no Europ a1 is at hand to sup- 
ply them with spirits, aud it is possible that they might be 
found more desirable than K ffres for cattle-drivers or 
horre-breakers; bat after making several trials of them 
myself, and using every effort to kcep them sober, I was 
compelled to give up in despair. 

‘** It is only when he is utterly without the means of pro 
curing the brandy, which is his sole and engrossing desire, 
that a Koranna is ever known to rouse himself from his 
habitual sloth. ... As a distinct race, the Korannas are 
dying out. in this respect they are sharing the lot of the 
Hottentots proper, who dwell in Cape Colony and Griqua- 
land. So continual has been the diminution of their num- 
ber that they are not half what they formerly were, and 
their possessions have diminished in a still greater propor- 
tion.“ 

The book is full of facts like ‘hese, and one is com 
pelled to sympathize with the author when he ex- 
cla'ms that it were better to let a race of people live in 
and thrive in the blissful ignorance of savagery than to 
civilize it cff the face of the eartn Mr. Hornaday 
declares that the drink trade, )ike the slave trade, must 
immediately be declared piracy, ard that ten years 
hence it may be too late. 

Yet by ioternational edict the Great Powers have 
agreed that the commerce of the Congo district shall 
be absolutely free. The same powers, which are 80 
devoted to ‘‘ proisc fon” that they shut out from their 
own people che ip wheat and cheap clothing, have 
decreed that the government of the Congo district shall 
not even tex the importation of cheap whisky. It isto 
the honor of Great Britain that at the last cooference 
she, the one free-trade country, proposed an Act of Navi. 
gation of which the following article formed a part: 

„Tas transit of spiritaoas liqaors is prohibited on the 
course of the Lower Niger. 

„Tue Massulm an p >palatioas of the basins of the Central 
Niger and of Lak» Chad neither make nor drink alcoholic 
liqiora. It woald be disastrous it the well being of these 
p palatioas shoald be impertied, even indirectly, by the 
{atroductiona of the commerce of civilized countries. 

“If this article is accepted, the Goverament of her 
Majasty eaga resto establish the regulations to put it in 
force.“ 

Yet the represantatives of Germany and Holland 


i Free Rum on the Congo, and What it is Dung. By William 
T. Hornaday. (Chicago: Woman's Temperance Publication 


Society.) 


totally opposed all governmental restriction or even 


control of the traffic. 

However, the agitation was then In its infancy, and 
the work to be done is not hopeless. The African 
missionaries can do no better work than to bring the 
great problem to the attention of Chiistendom until 
from the sense of shame some nation shall take a stand 
80 positive that the rest must yleld. 


NATIONAL LIQUOR LEGISLATION. 


We have nwa political party that seeks control of 
the National Government for the purpose of assuming 
the police powers relating to the liquor interests which 
are now exercised by the several States. The subject 
cannot remain under the joint jurisdiction of the States 
and Federal Government. The purpose of transferring 
tt from the States to the General Government is for 
uniform, simultaueous N ational legislation. When Fed. 
eral control begins, local control ends. Of course this 
involves an amendment to the Constitution granting this 
power; but is there any chance that any of the United 
States would serlously entertain the proposition of trans- 
ferring this sweeping police power from the States to 
the General Government? It would necessitate a Na- 
tional police or constabulary for every city and village, 
yea, country region even, where a grog shop could be 
started, in all this land, or, which would be the same 
thing, the Ua'‘ted States would have to have command 
of the local police force. Now, I am a Pharisee of the 
Paarisees on the duty of the legal prohibition of saloons, 
but I try to work for practical results. I would like to 
know what the National prohibition movement is for. 

Amos STECKEL 

BLOOMFIELD, Iowa. 

[This is a gond question strongly put. Can any 
advocate of National prohibition send an answer (qually 
good 7 


A PLEA FOR HIGH LICENSE. 
To the Editors of The Christian Union: 


** High License has two advantages which cannot 
fairly be den ſed. First, a decrease in number of saloons; 
second, bringing them into public sight (or, In other 
words, suppressing those out of public sight) As to 
the first, as drinking is more or Jess subject to conven- 
lence, and the decrease in saloons lessens the ease of 
drinking, the drinking will be less. As to the second 
advantage, it is always batter that things of public 
interest should be brought into the public gez; it has a 
purifying effect, as the free sun and wind purifies the 
alr. Also there isa great amount of drinking incident 
to low associations and company of the kind that keeps 
hidden from rub ſe gaze; this will be greatly checked 
by high license. There ls an objection made to high 
license which ought to be made by no thoughtful per- 
son in a republican country, to districts in 
which prohibitloniets are in a minority; namely, that 
granting licenses mskes the government a partner in the 
tre ffle It is ur just, unreasonable, and wholly improrer 
in principle for the mluority to attempt to override the 
mejority by iaw. We must be sattefled to walt until 
we can make a mij rity for the right, and fa the interim 
not refuse to take a step toward the desired end when 
we cannot reach it at a single bound. Lincoln’s proc- 
lamation of emancipation would have been a dead 
jetter if the people had not been educated up to it. 
Everything of value 1s the growth of time; one step 
forward renders the next step possible. 8. K 

Sr Louis, Mo. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The Republicans of the New Jersey Logislature have 
held a caucus upon the liquor question, and, after a 
sharp debate, agreed upon a definite measure. It is 
modeled after the Harper law in IIlinois and the Dow 
law in Ohio, and consolidates high license and local 
option in a siogle bill. 

The local option clause will provide that when one- 
tenth of the legal voters of a county petition to a Olr- 
cult Curt Judge for an election on the question of 
license or no license, tae Judge, after making due in- 
quiry and giving opportunity to test the petitioners as 
to their being legal voters, etc., shall order an election 
to bs held within forty days, and the msjrity shall 
then decide whether licenses shall or shall not be granted. 
If no license is voted, severe penalties are provided for 
the violation of the law, though «exceptions are made in 
reference to druggists’ pre:c‘iptions, etc. Where 
license is voted the bill will provide that the licenses 
shall be high and that the power of revocation shall be 
increased. The amount of the license fee has not yet 
been fixed, but it will not be less than $250, it is stated. 

I; is reported that the brewers of the State are dis. 
appointed iu the local option provision and will use every 
effort to defeat it. They fear that the counties in which 
the p:ircipal summer resorts are located will vote for 
local prohibition. The contest in the caucus was 80 
bitter that some bolting is possible. Yet the Repub- 


frivolous, or intended for 


lican ms jority is such tbat six votes might be spared 
and the bill still pass. 


The New York “ Mail and Express” says of high 
license : ‘‘ We favor it only as a step toward prohlbl- 
tion ” 


The Rhode Island Chief of State Police, E F. Curtis, 
in his first annual repor to the Legislature, makes a 
poorer showing for the working of prohibition than 
duriog the firat year of the trial of the law. The report 
complains that no prosecuting law officer can be called 
upon to try cases in the lower courts, and recommends 
that such an officer be appointed to assume in the Dis- 
trict Court a similar duty to that of the Attorney-Gen- 
eral in the higher courts. In view of the Ifablility of 
special officers who make arrests under the law to per- 
sonal responsibility if they do not get a favorable ver- 
dict, the Chief recommends that the officers be protected 
against sults for damages. There are now 828 appealed 
liquor cases and 338 indictments on the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas docket, and the Chief comments: ‘‘If the 
Judge shculd be able, sitting with a jury, to dispose of 
one case a day, it can be seen that over two years would 
be occupied in the trial of liquor cases alone now pend- 
ing. If to this delay be added the further delay occa- 
sioned by the taking of exceptions on questions of law to 
the Supreme Court, and, when these are overruled and 
the cases called in the Court of Common Pleas for sen- 
tence, the taking of new exceptions again to the Supreme 
Court, and as this court has but two terms a year, it can 
readily be seen that liquor prosecutions are prolonged to 
a great and, as it seems to me, an unreasonable 
length.” 

Legislation is recommended requiring a defendant to 
take all exceptions at one time for errors alleged to have 
been committed up to the time of excepting, and 
em po wering the court to proceed to sentence, notwith- 
standing exceptions have been taken, when, in the 
opinion of the court, the same are manifestly Im materia), 
delay, as is done in Massa- 


chu t's. 

The Medical Record” takes this striking view of the 
I'quor problem: The proposition is this: Has a man 
a right tobe a drunkard? ... Has a man the right to 
have children to inherit his weakuess ; bas he the right to 
transmit such tendencies tothe unborn? ... It would 
be an easy solution of certain aggravated phases to 
apply the same medico-legal principle to inebriety as to 
insanity. It is true that drunkards are now shut up, 
but it is in prison, and the confinement is regarded as a 
punishment for an offense, and not as a means for pre- 
venting a mentally unsound person from preying upon 
the community or begetting children, who, when con. 
ceived in drunkenness, have a tendency to crime and 
moral responsibility.“ Stgntficantly enough, Bon- 
fort’s Circular’ reprints the Record” article and 
apparently indorses it. 


If Iowa falls to rid herselt of the saloon, it will not 
be for lack of genius in divising uncompromising 
measures. A bill has been Introduced into both 
branches of the Logislature ‘‘ which restricts the sale of 
liquor for the excepted purposes to at most four agents 
in each county, and such agents shall not be permitted 
to keep restaurants, hotels, or drug stores. No appli 
cant for an agency shall be appointed unless his pett- 
tion be signed by twenty-five taxpayers, and the wives 
of twenty five taxpayers. He must give bond for $5 000, 
must make a monthly retutu of all sales, can sell only 
upon the affidavit of the buyer as to the purpose for 
which the liquor is to be used.” Can anybody suggest 
any new feature which would add tothe stringency of 
this act? 


James Albert, the winner of the six days’ foot-race in 
New York last week, made a sperch at D >ckstader's 
Minstrels the other night, la which he described his 
training. He expressed the belief that total abstinence 
from intoxicating drinks was the prime factor in his 
success) The New Vork Sun, In describing his talk, 
says: Albert proved a hendsome fellow, with no 
marks of his hard work, and rather gentlemanly in his 
appearance. His bit of oratory made a good tem- 
perance appeal. 

The“ Fanatic,“ published at Emporia, Kan., gives each 
week a list of the names of those who purchase liquor at 
the drug stores of that city, with the ailments for which they 
claim to use them ——Lewie Miller, President of the Cbau- 
tauqua Assembly, has declared his allegiance to the Pro- 
hibition party.——The last and the pretent Congresses are 
said to be the most sober houses that have ever blessed our 
Nation. But the rule prohibiting the sale of intoxicants 
within the limits of the Capitol grounds, passed in 1837 and 
amended in 1867 by adding a penalty for violation, has 
never been enforced.——The jabilee memorial to Q.een 
Victoria in favor of probibiting the sale of liquor on Sunday 
bas just been handed in. It was signed by 1.182 608 
women, and it is said to be the largest ever presented .. 
Mrs. Margaret Bright Lucas, President of the World's 
Woman's Ohbristian Temperance Union, and Mrs. Temple, 
wife of the Bishop of London, were among the women who 
made the presentation to the Home Secretary. 
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N ELON. Exactly like beautiful colored plate in our Catalogue. No melon ever known eq 
Nucor; sweet and luscions beyond des truly a Cem amo 

to ripen even Pkt., 15g. of., CALIFORNIA CKEAM-BU 
1＋＋ ot ve rich, cream- yellow leaves, most refreshing in appearance, 
solid they do not wilt under the hottest sun. Packet luc. ; oz, . 
This famous onion, name d and introduced by 
2 12 — largest of ail ontons, single bulbs hav- 
white, both inside and 9 easant flavor: thrives where and 
oz, 0. Ib, 2450. BURL EXTRA EARLY PEA The ear liest 
we. BURPER’S SURKEHEL 2 AGE. After 
Itis all sure to hea where others fail ; 
PUR TO, MATO. A new 
bY 

, OZ. ive 


Handsomest and best of all new dwarf beana, 
Rich, golden yellow — * 7 inches long, string · 
less, tender, superb quality, Axtremely early, 
and tmmernsely productice s having been 
counted on a single dwarf ket, 15 eM 
pint, 4) cents HE EMERALD 
rich ng melons. Very — 
and su ER 
LE 1 1 CE. Hard, sol 
extremely rich and buttery, to taste 


BURPEE’S MAMMOTH | SILVER KING ONION. 


ing weighed 4 lbs. 8 oz, each. 

should bein every garden Rr! 155 

and best of all Extra Early Peas. Pkt. lo cts., pint 
ten years’ reco pronounced the «ery best e crop cabbage, 
— hase. sweet flavored, and keep all winter. Pkt. le, oz, lb, 

m Boston; large size. — — shape and brightest red color. Pkt. 
DIS “Hi. Beautiful in w white, crisp, brittle and rapid south, Picket 5 — 
QUEE ENS GOL, DEN ORN. “Bright golden r Evi white; asingle graine 
of one inch; tenderness. 2 MA 1110 rH IKON-} 
CLAD W M The argest of all DANY elons; has been grown 
0 ND” * LOW ONION. Our 


to wei over 110 Ibs. Pkt. l0c. oz. lic. lb. 81.5 
— this popular, onion is caretully grown and selec z. 1 180 —cheaper 8 - 
ress, The Best On jon Seed « specialty. BU RPEES I MPIROV » BL. vow" TU) EN BET 
The t strain. kt Ib. f the above 


Order now as this 


— in meriensb uilt the 
WAR ay 
duce thousands more . test our — we 


SPECIAL OFFER! 
FOR FIFTY CENTS 


ps, 

packet 

h of ALL, the qbeve NOVEL. 
and SPECIA KS, with Mestration and 
directions for — — — each packet. ‘welve 
Choice New Vege all regular pack - 
ts, Worth 81. 25 at retail tmailed | or kitty Cents, 
Entire satisfaction guaranteed all purchasers, the 
great majority of whom we hope to retain as regular 
customers. 


ONE DOLLAR: 


t acket each of the 
— Vegetables: Zur/y Muine Pole 

Bean ,— Eur liest EtampesCubbage, —Imperial Dicarf Large 
Ribbed Celery,—Stowell’s E vergreen Sweet Corn ,— Monstrous 


— Curentan Leek Improved Val paraiso Squash,— Extra Curled 
— Dwarf Parsles ey. —Nichol’s Medium Green Cucumber — Fury 
— — Wal Dark Red Radish ,— White Flat Dutch Turnip,—Exsex Hybrid 
Tomato,— New Intermediate or St "allery Carvot,—Filderkraut Cab. 


— — Hollow Crown Parenip, —New Dwarf Red Squash P epper,— Bas. 


nnn Fxtra Farly Beet, Saint George Pumphin and Early Red Onion. In 


plete vei — Garde n for ON one ALA * EE. 
~rices the 
would —4. 70 but 2 e ntire gf 


nted on ev- 
ery will be mailed, postpaid, 
DOLLAR, In ordering, write your address plainly. 
enclose one dollar in cash or stamps, by — letter. 
TRY TO CET UP ACLU 
We will mail 3 complete collection for 
or six for Five Dollars; and in a cin» 
will also give asa premium a copy of **How and 
What toGroew in a Kitchen Garden of One 
Acre”? —a valuable new book of 200 ving more 
practical information than any other bool * rdeni 
and — — to — one who has a garden, f In 
orderin f yo u have not alread ived a copy, ask for 
BUR EE FALKM ANNU AT for 1888. a large 
complete catalogue of all the best Garden, Farm anc 
Flower Seeds. Bulbs, Plants. with noourate de 
scri illustrations, and colored plates, (rue to nuture, 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 


SEED WARENHOUSES—475-477 N. Sth St. 
and 476-478 Kork Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BURPEE’S FLOWER SEEDS 


Are as reliable 2s ithe Seeds. We offer RUR- 
ardy Annua Sers, Pinks, Pe'unias, Phlox. Pan andytus?, Ne Mum, gte. ents, 
Also DIAMOND COLLECTION of FIFTEEN NEW CHOLGCE 28 Cents 
including New Striped Zebra Zinnias, Burpee's Snow Queen Candytust, New Japanese Hop, New Eldorado Marigold, 
Fifty Colors mixed of New Imperiai German Pansies, Most beautiful varieties New Siceet Pras. Largest Flowering 
Ste Choicest Double Portulaca, Extra Fine Verbena, the Magnificent New Amaranthus for 50 Cta. 
For we Dollars we will mail all the Seeds named in this advertisement, 30 Vexe- 
tab es and 2-4 Flowers, and also our new Book ** Burpee’s How and What to ron in a Kitchen 
Carden.““ This is a special offer, and we particularly request purchasers to mention this puper. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


c alle ction, 
with illustration and culture — — 


CHARLES BARNARD, 


OUR 


or EVERYTHING 


GARDEN 


is this season the grandest ever issued, con- 
taining three colored plates and superb il- 
lustrations of everything that is new, useful 
and rare in Seeds and Plants, together with 
plain directions of How to grow them,” by 
Peter HENDERSON. This Manual, whic hisa 
book of 140 pages, we mail to any address on 
receipt of 25 cents (in stamps.) Toall so re- 
mitting 25 cents for the Manual wo will, at the 
same time, send free by mail, in adcition, 
their choice of any one of the following novel- 
ties, the price of either of which is 25 cents: 
One packet of the new Green and Gold 
Watermelon, or one packet of new Succes- 
sion Cabbage, or one packet of new Zebra 
, or one packet of Butterfly Pansy, or 

ono packet of new Mammoth Verbena (see 
illustration), or one plant of the beautiful 
Moonflower, on the distinct understanding, 
— — that those ordering will state in 
per they saw this advertisement. 


PETER HENDERSON 8 0 35 & 37 Cortlandt St. 


NEW YORK. 
Over 6, 000,000 PEOPLE USE 
EPS 
D.M.FERRY&CO, 


8 are admitted to be tho 
SA Lar poet 
D. M. FERRY co’s 
Ilustrated, Deserip- 
tive and "Priced 


CARDEN 


CALENDAR 


Jubilee Edition, 1888. 
Established 1838. In cele- 


brating our golden anniver- 


SEED sary, we will make a present 

packet of Dreer’s 

AN N U AL Golden ‘ — Wo nx 
to every o 

For ~) mentions this paper and re- 

will be icant — — 

nes 
and last — of Seeds, Flaute. 


— 8 gt 


it. In valuable lo alt 


olored plates and hundreds 
o u- 
SEEDS should send for it. uve — 


ddresa 


HENRY A. DREER, 
714 Chestnut St, Philada, 


2 intend planting only one ROSE or a 1 
package of Flower Seeds we SPECIALLY 
REQUEST jou to write for our, New 
Cuide, oo pp, elegantly illustrated, 
— to All.” It gives plain and practical directions for 
growing Roses, Hardy Plants, Zulbs, Flowers 
from Seeds, &c. it describes over 1,500 distinct va- 
rieties of Roses, Hardy Plants, Chrysanthe- 
mums, Carnations, Lilies, Tube-Roses, Cladioius, Tube- 
rous Begonias, Fuschlas, New Moon Flower, Our Finest 
Tested Flower Seeds, Our Wonderful Ornamental Vege- 
tables. Over 500 varieties of Roses alone—the Newest, Rarest 
and Best. All the Latest Noveltics and Standard Sorts in 
different sizes, quantities and prices to suit all purposes and 
localities. Choice selected collections of Roses, Flower 
Seeds, Bulbs, Vines, &c., $1, $2, $3, $5, 810, 820, 880, or 
any amount desired. We are admitted to be the LARCEST ROSE 
CROWERS in the U. S.; have been established 30 years, and 
use 60 Large Creenhouses for Roses alone, and offer the 
Largest Stock, Best Lyne A and Lowest Prices. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Orders sent Safe by mail or express to all points. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO, Rose Growers, WEST GROVE, PA. 


GIVEN AWAW! A packag* 


Do you or your young 


Mix d Flower sees (e ki 2 
—1 “Panic FLORAL GUIDE, all 
folks want to know how New flow re, ew. 
gS : at. al hive. Kverybody 
2 > de — 1-11 all yo 4 friends. Send now. 
to raise flowers? Dose Pane, Fannet burg. 


you wish to know how to 


make your garden help 


pay the rent? Full instructions 
by mail. Diploma on graduation, 
Class of 1890 now filling up. 
Terms nominal. Circulars free. 


New Rocue te, N. V. 


Ab 


Dre & PIANO Go, id unscented, are made from only the 


BOSTON. MASS. = 


Eotabitenes ss. 
Te 
struments. New and Elegant de-| bee to every taste and use. 


signs, Fully Warranted. Catalogues 1 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 12% 
BAKER’S 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS, 
Breakfast Cocoa. 


Tremont St., opp. Waltham &., 
Warranted absolutely pure 


BORTOR, 
Cocoa, from which the excesa of 


BROWN'S FRENCH DR &SSING. 


The Original! Beware of imitations | times the strength of Cocoa mixed 


with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economl- 
cal, costing leas than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers jrocers everywhere. 


J. BAKER k C., Dorchester, Mass 


The Best Caalt inthe wide, wide World . 


AN ELEGANT 
PRESENT. 


Look at this pict- 
ure of solid eon 
tort and then go o 
rend to 9S) BRO«aD 
Way (bet. 2ist an 

Streets), New 
York, and buy a 


— ADJUSTABLE RECLINING CHAIR. 
3 


Think of it! A Parlor, Libr ry, Reclining o 
Invalid Chair, t.ounge, Fuil-'ength ned, and C 
Crib combined, and adjustabie to eny 
requisite for comfort or con venience. 


VWARKS CHAIR Co., 930 Broadway, V. v. 


WHITE: PERFUMED - PURE 
COLGATE & CO’S TOILET SOAPS, 
ncluding 103 varieties both scented 


t and purest materials, and are 


AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE and ™ 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
Highest Award Hew Orleans Exhibition. 


NEW MODEL 


HALL TYPEWRITER. 


Price $40. 


ia’s 
tion 


fl. M. LAMBIE,< 


ALL KINDS OF 


BOOK 
HOLDERS 


THe Most Perrecr 


Dictionary Holder, . 


Send for Illustrated 
Catalogue. 


39 E.19th St., N. v. 


Light, Durable, Complete. 
82 Characters, Upper and Lower 
Case, Figures, &c. 


Will do anything done by other 
Writers, and excel them all in 


beauty of work and wearing 


qualities. 
Send for full description to the 


HALL TYPEWRITER C0. 


SALEM, MASS. 


Those answering an Advertisement wilt 
confer, a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advortisoment in The Christian Union 


HAIR BALSAM 


mcleanses and beautifies the hair, 
Promotes a luxuriant growth. 
Never Fails to Restore Gray 
Hair to its Veuthful Color. 
Cures scalp — — 
30. at Drug 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
TO THE REY. S. P. MAKVIN—ANOTHER OPEN 
LETTER. 


My Dear Sir: 

I nave read your cpen letter to the Rev N A 
Hyde in The Chris lan Uaion of January 19, and am 
moved to protes: agalnst the confounding therein of two 
or three entirely different questions, and especially 
against the representation of the majority in the Amert- 

can Board as opposed to any feasible plan for bringing 
its administration into closer connection with the 
churches. 

Wc—speaking as one of the msjority—are opposed to 
the Council plan for determining the dcctrinal fitness 
of candidates for the missionary work, as being not 
only uncongregatlonal and contrary to past practice 
generally, but very inexpedient. That point was so 
fully settled before the meeting at Springfield, by press 
and private discussions, that it was a common remark 
that it had been exploded ; and so powerful and con- 
vincing were the facts and arguments adduced in the 
psper of the Prudential Committee, read at the annual 
meeting, as to its inexpediency, that on the final test 
vote only nineteen were recorded in its favor. 

The wei unity in the Board are also (qually opporud 
to the commissioning of candidates for the missionary 
service of persons holding the new epeculation of a 
Future Probation ; and the Board has twice and with 
increased emphasis, declared the hypothesis to be per- 
versive and dangerous ” 

But all this is perfectly consistent with a willingness 
that the organ z itlon of the Board shall be so modified, 
if any practicable plan can be devised for the purpose, 
that it shall be brought into closer connection with the 
chu ches. At a meeting in B ston lately, several modes 
of accomplishing this were suggested, and I belfeve no 
objection was raised as to the design, if it can be acc)m- 
plished ; and the Rv. Dr Unt, who was one of the 
most prominent and pronounced of the msjorily at 
Springfield, advocated strongly some change. 

In your letter you entirely misrepresent the position 
of the Rav. Dr. S orrs, the new President of the Bard, 
and endeavor to class him with the leaders of the 
minority at the late Board meeting, and then you ex- 
claim, What a galexy of rames! What a weight of 
influence they carry!“ And you say that De. Siorrs 
in his admirable letter of acceptance voices the senti 
ments of these men when he speaks of the desirability, 
if practicable, of bringing the Board into more intimate 
organic relations with the churches,” As if that was 
the point of contention between the majority and 
minority in the Board! Here you confound two or 
three questions together. 

The mej rity in the Bard is not opposed to bring- 
ing it into more intimate relations with the churches.” 
When a motion was made to appoint acommiitee ‘‘ to 
«x imine into the organ'zation of the Bard, etc , and re- 
port at the nc xt meeting.“ it was laid on the table solely 
because It was thought ine xpedient to ralse the question 
then, as Dr. Noble said, because it would prolorg the 
existing controversy, as there would no doubt be a 
maj rity and minority report, and the preclous time of 
the n xt meeting be consumed, as bad been the last, by 
an ucprofitable discussion. Said Dr. N. ble, Let us 
have peace fora while. But there will be no ot j:ction, 

1 am eure, from what I heard, to the matter being 
brougbt forward at an opportune time, and when the 
excliement snd smoke of battle shall have par d away, 
and after further discuss!on in the press and elsewhere. 

The contest, I repeat, is not on this point, but on the 
two measures I have specified, and in regard to them 
Dr. Storra stands with the majority. But on the ques- 
tion of bringing the Board into more direct connection 
with the churches he ‘‘ voices the sentiments” of nearly 
if not quite all of the majority of the Board who voted 
against the Ccuncil plan and against sending out future 
probation men as missionaries. I am glad you seem 
to see the dawn of a new era in the sentiments and 
expressions of the new President, in which the Board 
shall become an orgavic unity with our denomination,” 
for Dr. Storrs, I am sure, ‘' voices the sentiments” of 
those who voted for him, and to whom his letter is 
eutircly satisfactory, and if your anticipations are cor. 
rect we may hope that these who opposed him will 
come on to the same ground and the contention be 
thus brought to a close, which may God grant. 

If by some plan the Board shall be brought into closer 
organic relations to the churches, and if then the 
churches shali decide to reverse the present position of 
the Board as to the two measures I have specified, such 
change will be legitimate ; but as the Board Is at present 
constituted, it will be a hopeless tat k to secure its in- 
dorsement of the Andover speculation. No “ galaxy 
of names” of individuals in its favor will suffice to 
override the consclentious convictions of the majority 
of the members of the venerable Board. 


Joun OC. 
Srocxrox, Cal. 


A PEACE PROPOSAL. 


Returning from a visit of many thousand miles West 
and South, I have found the laymen especially hopeful 
as to wise counsel on the reading of D. S-orra’s letter. 
General O. O Howard, now a department military 
commander ai Sin Francirco, and held in tre highest 
esteem as a national character, I may not quote in lan 
guage, yet his spirit is refreshing in the belief that good 
sense and charity will give Christians a real voice as to 
their laborers, and those with the true spirit will be 
allowed to go to light up the dark wastes. 

An eminent educated layman in the West was urgent 
in request that I should express his sentiments and my 
own at the Springfield Board meeting. It seemed inthe 
line of duty not to be present. If allowed to speak, I had, 
by an edict for which I can have no respect, no vote, 
and I wished to take no part in perpetuating the power of 
persons unauthor!zsd by the customs of other denomina- 
tions and by the first principles of honored corporations 
The givers are the visible constituency of the Board 
Why, then, should they not choose their servants and 
agencies as do banking and railway corporations ? 
Stockhcliers have a volce—thelr shares are counted 
Thesame boards may be re elected, but capital in shares 
has the decision. This is only common sense and jus. 
tice »ringing both honor and responsibility where they 
belong. Is there a desire to escape the pcsition of the 
past, and leave the annual meeting more than an arena 
of debate and for the assertion of dogma? May one of 
the humblest of the Board’s patrons for many years 
reach the ear of the Prudential Committee? With such 
a favor I would hint that voluntary concessions are of 
more value than any which msy be gained by an appeal 
to maj rities ; that often relinquished power gives the 
measure of honor and magnanimity of those who have 
used it. 

Let the Board make two proposals to the Oongrega- 
tional churches. 

1. That every Congregaticnal association or con 
sociation of our denomination shall have a represen- 
tation in the control of our Board of Missi »ns according 
to the number of church mem bers; and further pro- 
viced, that for every ten or twenty thousand dollars by 
any State there shall be allowed an additional vote in 
the choice of directors. 

2 That each State body recoguizing the Board shall 
have power toappoint a Missionary Committee to exam- 
ine and report to the State body as to the fitness of any 
candidates, residents of the State, for the work of mis- 
sions, and the action of the State shall be conclusive as to 
the fitness of the candidate ar to doctrine. This would 
leave the responsibili y where it naturally belongs, as in 
the case of State Home Missions, or as to the theolog'cal 
standing of one having passed the council ordeal. Does 
this propose a radical departure? Grant it. There 
may be provisions which will not endanger any funds 
held in trust, or legacies. It would demand in reason 
exccutive or prudential agencies, but they we uld be in- 
dicated by the free and fair choice of a constituency 
whose funds are sought, but the advice of the givers 
and their votes by an organic inbibition they cannot 
consider. If this might change the policies, it must be 
by me rity action, placing responsibility where it 
ought to be, and not as now, where it ought net to be. 

As I read the past, and interpret the spirit of our re- 
ligious freemen, toleration of opinion and jst represen- 
tation will be known as more than a sentiment. Lot 
the Bard wisely anticipate the inevitable. 


J. B GRINNELL. 
GRINNELL, Iowa. 


PROGRESS IN MINNESOTA. 


The recent letter of Governor McGill on the high 
license qucstion doubtless expresses the sentiment of a 
large number of bis constituents, but it isa mistake to 
suppose that a majority of the temperance people of the 
„% North Star” State look upon the high license law asa 
solution of the suppression of the liquor tri fle. That 
the present law regulating the selling ef alcoholic bev- 
eraces in this State is the best that we have ever had, no 
fair-minded person wil deny; but the temperance 
workers of Mirncsota lock upon the high license law 
only as a stepping-stone to probibition—nothing more. 
The minimum license is $500, while the maximum 
fee is unlimited, and there are not a few emall ities of 
less than ten thousand inhabitants, as well as villages in 
the State. that «re planning to elect courcils, if possible 
at the coming spring electicns, that will place the liquor 
license at $1,000. We are rapidly coming to the con 
clusion that no license is high enough that does not 
close the cpen saloon. The Prohibition cause is rapidly 
galulng ground, and this is as true among our foreign 
population, particularly the Scandinavians, as among 
the Americans. True, all are not third party men, but 
they sre Prohibitionists all the same, and there are ten 
to be found to-day where there was but one a few years 
ago; and this is general throughout the State. Only a 
few days since, many people were astonished at one of 
the leading wholesale grocery firms of Minneapolis for 
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sending to all their customers a cirou'ar declaring 
themselves for Prohſbltic n, and a request to the retail 
grocers to in the ranks of the Probibiiion army, and 
also offering :- peclal inducements for sub-criptions toa 
promirent Prohibitionist newspaper. Ocher instances 
of sacrifices of business interest for the cause of t mper- 
ance might be given, but this must s.ffise. However 
much temperance people may differ as regards methods 
of dealing with the rum power, one thirg Is certain, 
that, as citizens of Minnesota, we never will rest until 
the open saloon is banished from our commonwealth. 

. L. G. M. 


MONTEVIDEO, 1-28-88. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


The tigers were a little behind in India last year; 1 464 
cf them were killed by hunters, and they killed only 
about one thousand persons.— [Exchange. 


A Maine man as an experiment clipped the fleece 
from a pet Newfoundland dog and had it carded and 
spun into yarn. It ylelded four skeins of j:t black 
yarn, weighing two and one quarter pounds, and was 
as soft as wool. 


Choice of a Profession —A small boy of our ac quaint- 
ance admires his clergyman. Ha says: I would like 
to be a minister, if I could be a nice minister like him. 
If I can’t be that, I should like to be a street-car con- 
ductor. —[ Michigan Ci urchman. 


Melssonter, It is said, has completely recovered from the 
partial paralysis of the thumb which affected his paint- 
ing, and he has just finished his large water-color draw- 
ing of an incident in the wars of the First Empire, and 
a picture in oll, both of which works are destined for 
Eagland. 

A gifted speaker, always a favorite at lodge meetings 
and reunions, was begged the other right by the chair- 
man, who could not refrain from calling him up, 
though the hcur was getting late, to be short! 1 
admit,” answered the orator, graceful y, that I am 
somewhat lacking in terminal facilities 


A correspondent of the Boston Transcript” writes: 
George was a negro boy owned by my friend, Judge 
W——., in New Orleans. He was a devout fellow, and 
enjoyed his evening prayer beside his gentle mistress, 
where, belicving in sound rather than sense, he inno- 
cently and emphatically always said : ‘ Forgive us our 
precipices, and lead us not onter a plantation! 


They have some origins] characters in these mount- 
alns. Once I heard a really elcquent sermon at a 
church ten miles north of the park. But you can 
imagine my surprise when, in the midat of a burst of 
rhetoric, the reverend orator clasped his hands in ecstasy 
above his head, and, lifting his eyes heavenward like a 
saint, exclaimed, ‘‘ My friends, all the world shouted 
for joy when the good news of Christ's birth flashed 
over the wires | —[Senator Divis, of Maryland. 


After General Gordon's death the Queen wrote Miss 
Gordon an autograph letter of sympathy. Miss Gordon, 
in reply, interpreting a wish implied, asked the Qusen’s 
acceptance of a pocket Bible which had been her broth- 
er's companion for years, and was copiously noted by 
him. The Bible is in a corridor in the private apart- 
ments at Windsor. A Dresden clock on a tall pedestal 
is made to serve as a stand, on which the Bible lies open, 
a glass shade covering the whole. The page which the 
Q 1¢e6n herself laid open has a pointer directing the eye 
to the text, I bave fought a good fight.” 


The same precautions sgainat fire are taken in Moscow 
and St. Petersburg to day that were in use a century 
ago. Scores of fire towers are everywhere seen. They 
run up about seventy-five to one hundred feet, are 
built like a lighthouse, with winding stairway, and 
have a platform all around at the top, where the watch. 
man patrols day and night. Ifa fire is discovered, a 
signal is given, and the fire department turns out. It 
was only recently that St. Petersburg, the capital, with 
hundreds of millions of Government property, secured 
a steam fire engine, and that is a poor, old-fashioned 
affair. The hand-engine does service there yet, and in 
most other cities of the Empire. 


It has, no doubt, ssys an exchange, been a mystery 
to many how the fron ball inside of sleigh-bells got 
there, and it is sald to bave taken considerable thought 
on the part of the dit cove rer before he idea struck bim. 
In making sleigh-bells the iron ball is put inside a tand 
core just the shape of the inside of the bell. Then a 
mold is made just the tbe pe of the outside of the bell. 
This sand core with the jinglet insice is placed in the 
mold of the outside, and the melted metal is poured in, 
which fills up the space between the coreand mold. The 
hot metal burns the core to that it can be all shaken 
out, leaving the ball within the shell. Ball valves, 


swivel joints, and many other articles are cast in the 
same manner. 
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FINANCIAL. 


The continued lowering of foreign ex- 
change in our market fs an indication 
both of the cheapness of money rates in 
the Lonion mairkat ani of the increasing 
dem ad there for our investments. As 
compared with last year in the correspond- 
ing period, our export trade since the 
opening of the present year has improved, 
and we are now shipping heavily of 
cotton, and, recently, breadstuffs, so that 
the January balance in our favor is proba- 
bly very fair. Tae indications are that 
foreign capital flo vs this way to help us 
largely in whatever railway building we 
may do during the coming year. This 
being the case, there is no such reason for 
apprehending overdolag in bullding rall- 
ways as we have had in former years, for 
such capital, imported, comes here as fresh 
supply not at all likely to be called home, 
aud thus it relleves our own resources 
from overstralulng in this work. The 
only danger, as we have intimated before, 
is in injudictous buatidiog, where, by 
crowding new roads in with the old ones, 
we create undue competition and finan- 
clally weaken both new and old. If the 
new prof o can be lald out through 
fertile countries and carry a train of Im- 
migration with them, they are ac 
complishing just what all new roads into 
new countries must do—an addition to the 
wealth and natural resources of the whole 
land; and it this can be done with safety 
to our flaancas, without stralaing them, 
then we can get, in a short time, an in 
crease of cultivation which in many 
countries it takes long decades to ac 
complish, This inflax of funds from 
abroad to do this work for us is of just as 
much value to our safe progress as the 
continuous stream of liviog producers le 
to our lands. We have often overdone 
this building and may again, but the 
12 C00 miles of new roais of last year’s 
construction have not, apparently, taxed 
our banks or our capital unduly, for the 
reason that our rallway shares and bonds 
are permeating overy investment mai kat 
in Europe and flading lodgment there, 
while we are also continually, or every 
year, importing large sums of specie, r et 
from Europe because of the general profi: 
that our enterprises afford. Then, added 
to all, we are rich in minerals and agri 
cultural products that are creating new 
oaplte l, so that the vast fixed enterprises 
of to-day, with all of these helps to ald Ip 
carrying them, do not tax our fidating 
capital, and therefore will not hasten re. 
actions or revulsions as they would and 
did ten years ago. Our banks generally 
are very healihy and sound. The line of 
deposits of our city banks ere kept about 
equal with our line of loans, whereas the 
latter might easily be «xpanded witbout 
imperiling the condition of the banks. 

The week past bas witnessed an attempt 
on the part of the bears on the Ecchange 
to produce a scare based on Western and 
Northwestern rate-cutting and on Euro- 
pean warlike sentiment, but their attacks 
were futile, though made with some 
boldness, for the reason that the stocks o. 
nearly every important road are held with 
great strength by not only recognized 
railrcad capitalists, but a wide investment 
constituency who have paid for their 
shares and put them away. The public, 
so called, is made up very largely of this 
investment element now, and of late sea 
sons les atccks have been held on mar 
gins than in the past war times, when 
great speculative card houses were set up 
only to be tumbled down again in a panic 
Indeed, the present condition of the mar- 
ket may be called solid, and, with the 
needed legislation in Congress on revenue 
and finance, there is every reason for 
feeling that our Stock Exchange Interests 
are ripe for a large and wholesome appre 
clation, based on the generally good con 
dition of railway property and railway 
management, The rate cutting referred 
to fs of an ephemeral character, which ha: 
been magnified by those whose interest 
has been on the side of depression, and 
there is reason to fear that of this class 
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we may count, as exceptions], some of 
the inside management of railways which 
ba ve instituted these rate cutting. Tals, 
we are a ware, is a severe thing to say, but 
that it has a foundation in fact is belle ved 
by some of the keenest observers. 

The bond market, though not as active, 
is ati] strong, and bears evidence of tle 
den kind of support. Rall way earnings, 
owing to the great storm; in the West and 
North, show a diminished ſucrease as 
compared with previous months, but tlhe 
month of Janua’y exhibits favorably en 
the aggregate with the roads, and, with 
large accumulations of freight which will 
tell when the lar e traffic movements are 
rezewed, we may expect an improving 
traffic. 

Tae bank state nent Is as follows: 


Loans, se $3,596,700 
Bpecie, + 1,447,900 
Legal tenders, desrease.......... 717.89 
Deposits, inoreas es 1,413,200 
Reserve, decrease.... .......... 2.481.500 


This ea ves the banks with about 620 000, 
000 surplus reserve, against $22 500 000, 
about, last week, with money two to two 


and a half per ceat. on call. 
Watt &TREET. 


SR or Lonpon.—If any one were to 
walk one way through all the streets of 
London, he would be obliged to go a dis- 
tance of 2600 miles, or as far as it 18 
across the American continent from New 
York to San Francisco. The vast body 
of elt z ins, some so rich that they can 
never count their morey, and some 30 
poor that they never have any to count, 
eat every year 400 000 ( m, 1 500 000 
chickens and game birds, not to speak of 
calves, hogs, and different kinds of fleh. 
They consume 500 000 000 oysters, which, 
though it seems like a large number, would 
only give, if equally divided among all 
the people, one oj ster every third day to 
each person. There are also 300,000 serv- 
ants in L ndor—tenough people to make a 
large cly; but as this gives only one 
servant to each dozen cit z uns, it is quite 
evident that a great mary of the people | 0” 
must walt on themselves. Things are 
very unequally divided in London, and I 
bave no doubt that, Instead of there 


being one servant to twelve persons, 
some of the rich lords and ladies have 
— lve sei vants aplece — [St Nicholas 


AFE INVESTMENTS 


Capital, 


9 paying 

403% payable in cash on 

interest, payable half yearly, In ithe 16 years 5° 26 

principal was returned promptly to investors. 

isassared,. More than a Million Dollars 

1 025 have thus been invested, returns on which 
LAW RENCE.KANSAS.,. 

LOAN & TRUST C0. 


— to | Savings Certificates are 
demand. MORTCAGE DEPARTMENT 
and 10 months we have n in business we 
Priocipal and 1 fully guaranteed by Capital and 

average largely in excess of Ten per cent. 
New York Mng'r, HENRY DICKINSON, 243 Broadway. 
TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


In our $5 to — Mle i — of 
one — — for Securities mentioned 
in amounts of $300 and upwards, at 
have joaned $11,156,430, and $6,794,690 of interest and 
surplus of $1,105,016. In other departments, up to 
J. H. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 
BSTABLISHED 19 YEARS. 


PAID-UP CAPITAL HAVE LOANED 
INCREASED TO NEARLY 
$200,000. $5,000,000. 


Real Estate Nortgage Loans Debeature Bonds, 


collect and 


‘principal and interest free 43 


or phiet 
erences East end W est, 


FARMS AND CITY. PROPERTY 


THE MINNESOTA 
LOAN AND TRUST 


| ERN ©O. announces to 
its patrons that, since a respo:sibie Title Insurance 
Company has been organized in Minneapolis, it = 


hereafter require all titles to be Insured 

loans in 2 
pin County 
(em- bracin 
the city o 


bee and will supply each mortg 
without cost to him, a policy of the — 
nesota Titie Insurance and at 


‘rust Com 


2. farm L E 8 
net 


1 lender 6 — T per cent. 
y secure for sal Ad was 
MINN ESOTA’ 


INSURED 
JARVIS-CONKLIN 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO., 


Mention — 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI. 


mpa- 
ing the 
loaned 
proved 


72 
32 
22 
* 
E 
11 
> 


Offers ita 6 Fee Cent. Debenture Bonds of @500 
1,000, as 2 ten years, to 
jans, and lud vidual” Invest. 
Secured by First Mo on Kata 
— three times the amount the loan, and — 


A the Mercantile Trust Ne 
also by the paid-up 


of 01,000,000. 
t also offers GUARANTEED SIX PER 
CENT. ann Kansas City business 


on 
and improved farms in KA and MI 


at oO orwrite for full particulars 


NEW Y RK CIT 
South 4th 8t; LONDON, England, 9% 
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BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL, 


REAL ESTATE & TRIVATE BANKERS, 


365 Robert { treet, Cor. Sth, 
ST. PAUL, MINN, 


Investments made. Money lo: ed. Interest Cou- 
ponscollected. We dave a very arge listof prop- 
erty in St. Faul and its environs, Reference : First 
National Bank, st. Paul Trust Co., National German 
American Bank, 88. Paul, Minn. Oorrespondence 
solicited. 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE 
Lawrence, TRUST (0, Xaasas. 


Capital, - - 81,000, ooo. oo 
7 Per Cent. Guaranteed Mortgages 


6 Per Cent. Gold Debentures. 


S. O. THACHER, Pre-t. Nat. Bank, Lawrence, Kan., President. 

OG. W E. — Merchants’ Nat. Bank, Lawrence, 
Kan, (veneral Me 

F. M. lat View. M. V. n 24 rest. 


FP. E. Kur xv, Audi/or. L. II PerKins, Secretary. 
B. A. AMBLER, 22 


OFFICES: 
137 Broadway, T City. C. C & 


NV. M Vn. & Co. Bungee, N.Y.& 
N. R. C. COLLIS, Agen 

$4 Se hool St Rostox, Mass. M.D. Agent. 
102 So, 4th St., Purcapa.. Pa. FRANK SKINNER Man'r. 


Write for full information. 
L. II. Perxins, Secretary, Lawrence, Kansas. 


Six Per Cent. 


Income Securities. 


We Offer Land Debentures, Guaran- 
Farm Mortgages, and 
Sehool Bonds. 


Call or write for Ten Years’ Expertence in West 
ern Mortgages” and other circulars. 


New England Loan & Trust Co. 


160 Broadway, New York. 


MIDDLESEX BANKING CO 


Capital a! Stock, Bal 


DEBEN 


pay “nur age 


TURE Be BONDS 


tand ng obligation Limited 


by @tatu 
ultable ; New Yor 
K. 


ul Wail st 512 Waln 


ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 


ANSAS INVESTMENT 


OF TOPEKA, AND 
131 DEYONSHIRE Sr., BOSTON, 


GEO, C MORRILL, Vice-Pres't, H. E BALL, Pres'’t. 
P. I. BARTLGTT, Asst Sec, 8. R. WHEELER, Sec. 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


Secured by First Mortgage Loans deposited 
with the 


BOSTON SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST co. 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 
Principal and Interest Guaranteed. 


0 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First fs Bonds’ 
and 
mace an itte 1 
charge. BEST LOCA TION THE UNION. 
Fifteen ce. AMD Wide 
invest elsewhere. 


W. B. CLARK A co., 
o INVESTMENT 00. 
O vest MENT SECURITIES, 


quitable 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED 82.000 000 
CAPITAL PAID IN (CASH) - 1,000,000 

6 PER CENT. DEBENTURES and GUARAN- 
TEED FA®M MORIGAGES. Interest payable semi 
annually at ary of our offices. Our mortg ges are 
upon improved FARMS ONLY. We loan no 
money on the unduly stimalated property of 
the towns andcliiles. Also 


MUNICIPAL BONDS. 


CFFICES: 
NFW YORK, B way PHILA, cor. 4th Ches't; 
BOS ON, 28 Court Street. | LONDON, ENGHAND, 


SEND FOR PAMPHLET, 


Ut CQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MaP OF THE 


POLIS 


— wine 


ROCK — PACIFIC 


Its main * and branches include CHICAGO, 
PEORIA, MOLINE, ROCK ISLAND, DAVEN- 
PORT, DES MOINES, COUNCIL BLUFFS, MUS- 
CATINE, KANSAS CITY, Sr. JOSEPH, LEAV- 
ENWORTH, ATCHISON, CEDAR RAPIDS, 
WATERLOO, MINNEAPOLIS, and 8ST. PAUL, 
and scores of intermediate cities. Choice of 
routes toand from the Pacific Coast. All trans- 
fers in Union depots. Fast trains of Fine Day 
Coaches, clegant Dining Cars, magnificent Pull- 
man Palace Sleopers, and (between Chicago, St. 
Joseph, Atchison and Kansas City) Reclining 
Chair Cars, Seats Free, to holders of through 
first-class tickets. 


Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska R’y 
** Creat Rock Island Route.“ 
Extends West and Southwest from Kansas City 
and St. Joseph to NELSON, HORTON,, BELLE- 
VILLE, TOPEKA, HERINGTION, WICHITA, 
HUTCHINSON, CALDWELL, and all points in 
KANSAS AND SOUTHERN NEBRASKA 
and beyond. Entire passenger equipment cf the 
celebrated Pullman manufacture. All safety ap- 

pliances and modern improvements. 


The Famous Albert Lea Route 

Is the favorite between Chicago, Rock Island, 
Atchison, Kansas City and Minneapolis and St. 
Paul. Its Watertown branch -raverses the great 
**WHEAT AND DAIRY BELT” 

of Northern Iowa, Southwestern Minnesota, and 
—ast Central Dakota to Watertown, Spirit Lake, 
Sioux Falls and many other towns and cities. 

The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 
Superior facilities to travel toand from Indian- 
apolis, Cincinnati and other Southern points. 

For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa- 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Offico or address 


E.ST. JOHN, E. A. HOLBROOK, 
Gen’l Manager. Gen’l Tkt. & Pass. Agt 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE AMERICAN 
Offer extraordinary inducements in 
Assets. Oct Ist. 1887, $1 886,898 
FIRST 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
f° 
150 Nassau Street, NewYork, 
5 ALL GUARANTEED 
6² GUARANTEED, 


IN KANSAS 


2 Always to be had of us at 6 4 7 per cent, 4, DOLLARS 


OuT 


HANSAS, 
And get their /nvestors’ Gut- free, 
read the profitable 
the patrons of this 


) 


in- 
Gi 
— 
tional Bank of the Republic, 
ame superv sion as Savings 
amount of out- 
bu x 
— 
— 
Our loans are carefully selected in localitie.. 
octielted, and ail inquiries 
‘Bend for pampalet. 
ational Bank North America, Boston. 
4 
AMPLE SECURITY AT 70% 
Minneapolis, & REALTY 00, | Minveso LO INVEST Wr. ~ te 
well gocured on INVES JOHN D. KNOX Gu. 
lected properties in Minneapolis and St. Pant. 2500 000 xD | 


2 


SVH 


New Tom Fesrvary 16, 1858 


SIFTINGS FROM THE MAIL. 
LEAD U3 NOT INTO TEMPTATION 


Please be so kind as to discontinue my 
subscription to The Christian Union after 
year expires—the last of this montb. I wish 
my lelsure time for other purposer. If | 
have the Union come, I shall not have the 
time to attend to my purpose; for it is so 
good I should be tempted to read it through. 
I will enbscribe again at an early date. 

Yours respectfully, — W. H B 

Ox co, Conn., February 1, 1887. 


NON PARTISAN — NOT NON-COMMIT- 
TAL. 
[ These two letters came together. Pus. C. U.] 


The Christian Union: 


TeaR FRiIEND,—I am greatly indebted to 
you for the enormous amount of labor that 
you do for me; forthe time that you save 
me from the secu'ar prese, which I am not 
cor pelled to read closely, for I find that the 
„Outlook will not only not let me lose 
anything, but it will briefly restate what I 
have read, in a way that will keep a bury 
man posted at small expenditure of 
time. 

I'm for the Union“ even if I do not 
always agree with it in doctrine, so inclore! 
fiad check for renewal. 

Yours fraternal y, J. M. M. 
PARSONAGE Emory M EK ‘nurce. |} 

JERSEY City, N. J, February 8. 1888. 
Fublisvers Christian Union : 

I do not feel that want the Union another 
year. It is the best religious paper in the 
world; but for Republican readers its ‘‘ Out- 
look ’’ editorials are enough to negat ve any 
good all its other articles, sermons, etc. 
might do. G B. M. 

ADIUTANT-GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
STaTE oF Wisconsin, February 6, 1188. 


STIMULATING, INDISPENSABLE, ETC. 
Th: Christi in Union Co: 

GENTLEMEN,—I take great I leasure in in- 
closing New York draft for one year’s 
subscription, for your very stimulating and 
enterprising paper. 

Yours truly, A. McK. 

MinwBarPouis, Minn., February 3, 1888. 


The Christian Union Co. 
I take several papers, but Tre Christian 


Union is decidedly the favorite. [oded, I 
cau’t do without it. Very sincerely. 
(Rev) W. G I. 


Out., February 7, 1888. 


Publisher of Christian Union : 

Dear IR. lIuclosed please find check for 
three dollars (63) to pay for one year’s sub- 
scription to The Christian Unton, a paper 
that we value so highly that we would not on 
ary account have it stop coming to us. 

Respectfully, (Mrs) L S. C. 
Parapiss Roap, Northampton, Mass., 
February 7. 1888. 
The Christian Union : 

I thoroughly enjoy you every week; you 
are a necessity to my studytable. Blessings 
on you for the good you have already done 
me, and may our intimacy be for years 
Hence my check. 

Ever your friend, H. C. F., D.D. 

Wrst Troy, N. V.. February 4, 1888. 


The Christian Union : 

Inclosed please find draft for. Beg 
pardon for delay. I have been unwell, 
doing little, but we cannot ker p house with- 


out The Christian Union. 


Truly youre, E. G. B. 


Ohio, February 4, 1888. 


Words cannot express mv appreciation 
of the paper, or its value to me personally. 
Respectfully, L. A. F. 
Greenwicu, Obio, February 7, 1888. 


The Christian Uaion is the best paper in 
my study. J. A. 8. 
Waseca, Minn., February 6, 1888. 


WORTH CUTTING OUT. 
WHAT MAKES A GREAT NATION. 
Do we clearly know in what a nation’s 

greatness exists? Whether it be great or 
little depends entirely on the sort of men 
and women it is producing. A sound na- 
tion is a nation that is composed of sound 
human beings, healthy in body, strong of 
limb, true in word and deed, brave, sober, 
temperate, chaste, to whom morale are of 
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more importance than wealth or knowl- 
edge; where duty is first and the rights 
of men are second; where, in short, men 
grow up and live and work, having in them 
what our ancest:rs ca'led the fear of 
God. 

It is to form character of this kind that 
human beings are sent into tnis world, and 
those nations who succeed in doing it are 
those who have made thelr mark in history. 
They are Nature’s real freemen, and give to 
man's ex'sterce on this planet its real inter 
est and value. Therefore all wise statesmen 
look first, in the ordering of their national 
affaiis, to the effect which is being produced 
on character and institutions, callings, oc 
cupations, habits, and methods of life are 
measured and estimated first and beyond 
every other consideration by this test. The 
commonwealth is the common health, the 
commonwellness. No nation can prosper 
long which attaches to its wealth apy 
other meaning.—[Janes A Froude. 


A POEM BY AN ENGLISH STATES 
MAN. 
Wouldst thou fashion for thyself a seemly 
life? 
Then fret not over what is past and gone ; 
Ar d, spite of all thou mayst have lost behind, 
Yet act as if thy life were just began ; 
What each dey wills, encugh for thee to 
koow, 
What each day wills, the day itself will tell: 
Do thine own ta*k, and be therewith con 
tent ; 
What others do, that shalt thou fairly judge; 
Be sure that thou no brother-mortal hate, 
Then all besides leave to the Master Power. 
— [John Morley. 


ALADDIN. 
When I was a beggarly boy, 
And lived in acellar damp, 
I had not a friend or a toy, 
But I had Aladdio’s lamp: 
When I could not sleep for cold, 
I had fire enough in my brain, 
And builded, with roofs of gold, 
My beautiful castles in Spain. 


Since then I have toiled day and night, 
I have money and power and good store, 
But I'd give all my lamps of silver bright 
For the one that is mine Po more; 
Take, Fortune, whatever you choose 
You gave, and may snatch again; 
I have nothing ’twould pal me to lose, 
For I own no more oxsties in Spain! 
James Russell Lowell. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTE-B)OK. 
PESSIMISTS. 

A pessimistic frame of mind is not in 
frequently the result of an inner con 
tel usness; a judging of others by one’s 
«lf To a pers n wearlog blue glassee 
over his eyes all external things app: ar 
with a blue shave. But the more we ree 
of men, and study causes, the more we 
are convinced that a large share of the 
pessimism abroad is due to ¢ yt pspela, re- 
sulting from eating improper food, or that 
improperly compounded or cooked, or 
both; taking new food before that pre- 
viously eaten is out of the way and the 
o-gane rested; or from consuming 3 
larger quantity of even the best food than 
can be taken care of by the digestive 
organs, The wheels of the human organ- 
ism or machinery are thus overloaded and 
clogged and thrown out of gear ; and the 
mind, operating through the physical 
organiza‘ion, isin an unsound, disordered 
condition. Nothing else so much tends 
to a pessimistic mental state as imperfect 
or disordered digestion. The lesson is 
obvious ; how to apply it may form 
the subject of a future discussion. —[ Phil. 
adelphia Ledger. 


WHY NOT? 


A writer in The Contributor’s Club“ in 
the ‘‘ Atlantic Monthly respectfully aske 
the advocates of the Roman method of pro 
nouncing Latin to be logical. If, he says, 
his latest born bas a ht to come home 
and quote an anci warrior (whom he 
indicates as Keyser) to the effect 
that Wayny, Weedy, Weeky. he eubmits 
that a large part ot our English vocabu- 
lary which we derived from the Latin in the 
by gone days when our ancestors were igno- 
rant of proper pronunciation ought te be 


revised in accordance with correcter views. — in quality, and the firm have 
If the times be changed, we, too, should be for years devoted special attention to the 


content to change with them. 

He suggests that some inculcator of Kiker- 
oniar oratory read aloud the following par- 
agra ph: An ekkentric gentleman inno- 
kently exkerkising keremonious kiwility and 
wigilant solikitude in kelebrating his akkes- 
sion to easy kirkumstances after warious 
wikissitudes, the kensorious akerbity of the 
wikinity «xcrukiated him by the general and 
inkessant kirkulation of exaggerated, ungen- 
erous, and unwerakious wokiferations that 
his inwinkible wiwakity prokeeded from 
kerebral inkapakity. Wikious elderly virgins 
of the prekinkt, espeklally, prekipitately per 
werted his geniality in the rekeption of his 
fellow -kitizens into a takit ewidence of men 
tal hallaklaation and degeneration, nekessi- 
tating a yudikious wegitable regimen, if not 


| medikinal agents and incarkeration.”’ 


RAPID TRANSIT IN LONDON, 


London is just now as much interested as 
N. w York in the matter of rapid transit, 
The City of London and Southwark Sub- 
way.“ says the Pall Mall Budget, “ will 
connect the densely populated southern dis- 
tricts of the metropolis with the City. A 
double line of subway has now been carried 
under the river and comp'eted for a dis 
tance of exactly three q darters of a mile. 
The whole distance from the city to St 
George's station in Southwark is expected 
to be finished in about five or six weeks, and 
it is believed that the whole line to Stockwell, 
a distance of rather more than three miles, 
will be opened for traffic in about a year 
from the present time. The system of cor- 
struction is a decidedly economical one, the 
estimate of cost from beginning to end, in- 
cluding land, buildings, stations, and equſp- 
ment, beh g £200,000 per mile, or £600 000 
all told. This compares very favorably with 
the underground portion of the Metropolitan 
Railway. which has exceeded £900 000 per 
mile. The traffic will be worked on the end- 
lees cable system of traction, so that locomo- 
tives are got rid of, and the qaestion of ven 
tilation is made a simple one.“ 


SAID BY BRIGHT MEN. 


How cunningly nature bides every wrink!e 
of her inconceivable antiquity under roscs 
and viclets and morniog dew |—[Emerson. 

Where there is abuse there ought to be 
clamor, 'becauce it is better to have our 
slambers broken by the fire-bell than to 
perish amii flames in our beds. [Lord 
Borugham. 

They say that the truth is not to bespoken 
at all times, which is the equivalent of say 
ing that truth is an invalid, who can only 
take the air in a close carriage with a gen- 
tleman in a black coat on the box 
— Holmes. 

You may deceive all the people some of 
the time, and some of the people all the 
time, but not all the people all the time.— 
[Abraham Lincoln: 

Itis with narrow-souled people as it is 
with narrow necked bottles—the lese thy 
have in them the more noise they make in 


pouring out. —[ Pope. 


ADVICE TO EMPLOYERS. 


** Don’t hold a man’s hand while he writes 
his name.“ 


THE SELF LIGHTING BURNER. 
Christian Union: 

In the last number of The Christian 
Union there appears a very favorable 
ntice of the Matchless 8 lf-Lighting Gas 
Burner, but without any information as to 
where they can be found Will you be kind 
enough to let me know where they may be 
obtained? Truly yours, E W. P. 

HARrrond, Conn., Febr tary 6, 1888. 

Idea & Oo., corner of University Place 
and Tenth Street, New York City. 


BURPEE’S NOVELTIES IN SEEDS. 

The large advertisement of W. Atlee Bur- 
pee & Co, the well-known Palladelphla seed 
growers, is worth a careful reading. It is 
no more trouble to raise choice vegetables 
of improved quality than peor sorts, but the 
cost of the seed is generally much greater 
W. Atlee Burpre & Co., however, now offer 
to send twelve packets, mostly valuable new 
varieties that have been thoroughly tested 
and proved to be of superior merit, for fifty 
cente—less than half their catalogue prices. 
They also offer a Diamond Collection of 15 
packets for fifty cents, comprising the most 


beautiful and rare new flowers lately intro 
duced, Burpee’s seeds are recognized as 
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mail seed business, filling thousands of or 

ders every day in the winter and spring. Our 
readers, in ordering, should ask for Burpee’s 
Farm Annual for 1888, which is one of the 
most complete and readable catalogues 
published. It can be bad free by address- 
ing W. Atlee Burpre & Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


INSURANCE NOTES. 


The Travelers Insurance Company of 
Hartford, Conn., is widely known as the 
largest Accident Insurance Company in the 
country, and is well up toward the front in 
its Life Department. During the last year it 
bas done a very large and profitacle business 
in both departments; nearly $7.500,000 of 
new life insurance was written, or about 
double the amount it was doing four years 
ago, showing the public appreciation of its 
admirable life po'icies. Its claim payments 
amounted to the magnificent sum of 61.392. 
000, the greatest in any year since ite organi- 
zation. The most significant item in ite 
statement is the clear half-million of ready 
cash it holds to discharge all obligations as 
soon as established ; and it not only holds 
these funds for that purpose, but uses them 
for that purpose. 


THE CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


For each year of the past ten this company 
has increased the number of policies, 
amount of insurance, and assets, and it 
shows a ratio of assets to liabilities equaled 
by few companies. It has paid all losses 
promptly for twenty two years, and now has 
ample assets for its liabilities in securities 
that are first class. The condensed state- 
ment for the past year of be rc ceipts, dis- 
bursements, etc., can be found in another 
column. The officers are: Thomas W. 
cell, President; F. B. Hudson, Secretary; and 
De. M. Storrs, Medical Adviser. 


„Good cooking is impossible unless the 
materials used are of the best quality; and 
the most important adjuncts are Pure Spices 
and Flavoring Extracts Those put under 
the name and with the guarantee of E. R. 
Darkee & Co. are unequaled for stresgtn, 


purity, aud flavor. Their Salad Dressing ts 
something delicious Try them. 


GATE CITY STONE FILTER co, 


46 Murray St . New 
York Fine China 


eno Gra, S.ore-ware 
— to hold the Wa- 
1. 


A NATURAL STONE 
for a Fiiteripg Me- 
dium. 


Fitted with sepa- 
ra‘e Patent ce 
Chembers to cool the 
water. 


As easily cleaned as 
a Wa'er Pitcher. 


All water is filled 
with impurities dur- 
ing the rainy season. 


This Filter will 
ELY 


ABSOLUT 
CLEAN IT. 


Open Cut shows Filter Address as above 
Dise used in our 13 iptive Price 


Filters and Separate Mention The Chris- / 
Patent Ice Chamber tin Union. 


AN ARMY OF 
bright women are 
now using JAMES PyLEs 


PEARLINE, the sBest wash- 
ing compouud ever made. 


** 


Better than soap better re- 
sults saves the rubbing and 
wear economical. 


Be bright yourself, and try 
this modern way of washing 
and cleaning. 


Every grocer has PEARLINE. 
Avoid dangerous imitations. 


JAMES New 


Used by thousands of first-class Manufacturers 
Mechanics on their best work. — success DL 
as brought a ot imitators ing usin every 

way possible. | Remember that THE ONLY GENUINE 
LePage's Liquid Giue is manufactured so 


RUSSIA CEMENT CO., 
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FUGITIVE POEMS. 


CARCASSONNE. 


{From the French of Gustave Nadand, by the 
late John R. Thompson. Reprinted by request 
1 mthe Evening Post.“ 
I'm growing old; I’ve sixty years ; 
I've labored all my life in vain ; 
In al! that time of hopes and fears 
I've failed my dearest wish to gain ; 
1 see full well that here below 
Bliss unalloyed there is for none. 
My prayer will ne'er fulfillment know ; 
I never have seen Carcassonne. 
I never have seen Carcassonne! 


You see the city from the hill— 

It ies beyond the mountains blue, 
Ard yet to reach it one must still 

Five long and weary leagues pursue. 
And, to return, as many more! 

Ah! had the vintage plenteous grown 
The grape withheld its yellow store, — 

T shall not look on Cercassonne. 

I shall not look on Carcassonne 


They tell me every day is there 
Not more nor less than Sunday gay; 
In ehining robes and garments fair 
The people walk upon their way. 
One gazes there on castle walls 
As grand as those of Babylon. 
A bishop and two generals 
I do not know fair Carcassonne. 
I do not know fair Carcassonne 


The Curé's right;: he eays that we 
Are ever wayward, weak, and blind; 
He tells na in his homily 
Ambition ruins all mankind ; 
Yet could I there two days have spent, 
While still the autumn sweetly shone 
Ah me! I might have died content 
When I had looked on Carcassonne. 
When I had looked on Carcassonne 


Shy pardon, father, I beseech 
In this my prayer ff | offend ; 
One something sees beyond bis reach 
From childhood to his journey’s end. 
My wife. our little boy Algnan, 
Have traveled ven to Narbonne, 
My grandchild has seen Perpignan, 
And I have not seen Carcassonne. 
And I bave not seen Carcassonne 


So crooned, one day, close b Limoux, 
A peasant, double bent with age. 
„Rise up, my friend,” said I. with you 
lll go upon this pilgrimage ”’ 
We left next morning his abode, 
But (Heaven forgive him) half-way on 
The old man died upon the road: 
He never gazed on Carcassonne. 
Each mortal has his Carcassonne ! 


THE CITY IN THE HILLS, 
By Epwarp E. Su. 


There lies a little city In the hills; 
White are its roofs, dim is each dwelllng's deor, 
And peace with perfect rest its bosom fills. 


There the pure mist, the pity of the sea, 
Comes as a soft white hand, and reaches o'er 
And touches its still face most tenderly. 


Unstirrei and calm, amid our shifting years, 
Lo! where tt lies far from the clash and roar, 
With quiet distance blurred, as if thro’ tears. 


O heart that prayest so for God to send 
Some loving messenger to go before 
And lead the way to where thy longings end, 


Be sure, be very sure, that soon will come 

His kindest angel, and through that still door 

Into the infinite love will lead thee home 
—[Selected. 


WHEN PIPING WINDS DO BLOW. 
Ry M FE. B. 


When piping winds do blow, 
And whistle loud and ebril), 
And dancing feet o' the snow 
Glide down the long white hill — 
’Tis then the world Is gay—is gay 
With brave brigbt skies aglow, 
For the tong, long play of the winter day, 
When piplog winds do blow! 


*Tis then the world Is gay, 
With naught to preach of gloom, 
Nor ever a flow'r o' the May 
To push into bud and bloom: 
With never a blade of grass —of grass 
To onax till its lances show— 
But the long, long play of the winter day, 
When piping winds do blow! 


Never her scouts need run, 
And to the skies complain 
Of scorching heat o the sun, 
Or drenching blight of the rain; 
Never an apple to paint —to paint, 
Or an ear of corn to grow— 
But the long, long play of the winter day. 
Whea piping winds do blow! 


No bird in hidden nest, 
To woo the flight and song, 
Or rock to sleep i’ the breast 
Of tall pines, green and strong ; 


Bat the long, long play of the winter day, 


When piping winds do blow 


She hath no eare to heed 
If Autumn falls to reap 
B_untiful wealth of the seed, 
And golden fleece o the sheep: 
Whether the stack be high—be high, 
Or whether the stack be low — 
What does she care lu the winter fair, 
When piping winds do blow! 


Ah! when the winds do blow, 
And whistle loud and sbrill, 
*Tia then the world may go 
Wherever her fancy will! 
*Tis then she van dance and sing—and sing 
With never a grief to know— 
But the long, long play of the winter day, 
When piping winds do blow! 
[Wide Awake. 


WE ARE UNFAITAFUL. 
By May Sutra. 


If man could rule, bis love of chaege wou d mar 
The purp e dignity that wrap: the hills; 

Pluck out from the blue sky some perfeet stay 
And set it elsewhere, as bis faney wills; 


Train the gnarled apple tree more straightly up; 
Lift violet’s head, so long and meekly bowed. 

With some new odor fill her purple cup, 

And gild the rosy frixges of a cloud. 


For mark! La-t vear I loved the violet bess, 
And tied her tender colors ia my hair; 
To-day I wear on my »nstant breast 
A crimson rose, and count her just a. fair 


Weare unfaithfal. Only God ts true 

To hold seoure the jandmarks of the past; 
To paint year after year the harebe!! blue 

And in the same swert mold itsshape to cass. 


O steadfast Nature, let us learn of thee! 
Thou canst create a new flower at thy will, 
And yet through all the vears canet faithful be 
To the sweet pattern of a daffodil. 
—(The Cosmopolitan. 


A VERY COMMON COMPLAINET 


How often do we drag on, day after day, 
with naught eepecially to complain of bat 
general debility and perhaps some weakness 
of the lungs ? 
because we take ccld so easily; and any 
cough we may get seems to stick 80 closely 
to us, and we feel an occassional soreness in 
the chest. The former does not apply to any 
specific ailment, for we cannot local'ze our 
trouble so as to give it a definite name; yet 
o feel such a general good- for-nothingness 
that we call it by the generic name of gen- 
eral debility.“ If we are feminine, we feel 
that this term embraces our misery, and 
there are so many like curself we are 
easily understood. But what would we not 


n Highlands, Mass, in a letter of Novem 
ber 6, 1885, says: 

After having used the Compound Oxygen 
since last March it is only just to you to 
send some word to attest its value. I hard- 
ly know what I should have done withont it. 
I commenced taking it for general dedibity, 
caused by female weakoess, and aleo for my 
lungs, which are not very strong. Last winter 
| Was very susceptible to colds, which almost 
invariably settled upon my lungs, and al- 
though u: der a physician’s care at the time 
end swallowing a great deal of medicine, 7 
made such slow progress that I decided upon 
taking the Compound Oxygen. It has heen 
of untold value, my lungs are strenger, I do 
not take cold as eusily, and all signs of a 
cough which I had on commencing it very 
— disappeared. I feel stronger in every 

ar.’ 

Write to Dre. Starkey & Palen, 1 529 Arch 
Street Philadelphia, Pa, and they will mail 
you, free, an interesting treatise on Com- 
pound Oxygen—its mode of action and re- 

u 


For The Nervous 
The Debilitated 
The Aged. 


Medical and scientific skill has at last solved the 
problem of the long needed medicine for the ner. 
vous, debilitated, and the aged, by combining the 
best nerve tonics, Celery and Coca, with other effec. 
tive remedies, which, acting gentiy but efficiently 
on the kidneys, liver and bowels, remove disease, 
restore strength and renew vitality. This medicineis 


Pines 


We feel conscious of the latter for 2 


to find relief? A patient living in Bos- ] Broad 


and inst upon no other being substituted for it 


or We Dictiona 


Dyspepsia 

Is one of the most prevalent of diseases. 
Few persons have perfect digestion. 
Oue of Ayer’s Pills, taken after dinner, 
or a dose at night before retiring, never 
fails to give relief in the worst cases, 
and wonderfully assists the process of 
nutrition. As a family medicine, Ayer’s 
Pills are unequaled. 

James Quinn, 90 Middle st., Hartford, 
Conn., testifies: “I have used Ayer’s 
Pills for the past thirty years and con- 
sider them an invaluable family medi- 
cine. I know of no better remedy for 


liver troubles, and have alw ays found 
them a prompt cure for dyspepsia. 
Lucius Alexander, of Marblehead, 


Mass., was long a severe sufferer from 
Dyspepsia, complicated with enlarge- 
ment of the Liver, most of the time 
being unable to retain any food in his 
stomach. Three boxes of Ayer’s Pills 
cured him. 


Frederic C. Greener, of East Dedham, 
Mass., for several months troubled with 
Indigestion, was cured before he used 
half a box of these Pills. 


Ayer’s Pills, 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine 


ant 


„ Raphael, Murille | 


FOR MEN AND BOYS. 


Ne ve 


ible 


These goods are rfect fitting aud une 
A. beauty finish and elegance of 
Unrivaled forc as prin 


“pe o makes one — — to t 
h standing and turn down in all desir 


able sizes and styles. 
Sam lar and of cuffs sent on receipt of 
cents. .) liteetrated catalogue 


(Name 
Ten Collars, or ve pairso, Cuffs, sold at store 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR oo., 
27 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


FARMVILLE LITHIA WATER. 


SPRINGS, FARMVILLE. VIRGINIA 
NATURAL, PUK&, WITHOUT TASTE OR ODOR 


will 8 Rheumatiam, Kheumatic Gout, Inctpient 

Bright s Disease, Dyspepsia, all diseases of Urte Acid 

Diathesis, All Druggists. Send for pamphlet, 294 
* 


Madam Porter’s 


COUGH BALSAM 
PLEA#ANT, 
RELIABLE, 
EFFECTUAL 
Succeesfully used for more 
than fifty years. 
TRY (tT. 
ASK FOR 


COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT OF MEAT 
N. B —Genuine only with fac simile 


of Baron Liebigs signature in 


BLUE INK across label. 
Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Drugg'sts. 


ever of- 
Now’ your time to get 
orders for our celebrated 


Rose China Tea Set, Dinner Sat, 
and Moss Rose Totlet Set, Watch, Brass L 

Por tun articulars add.ces 
BICA 


Tr 
Box 289 Sl and Vesey York 


F. 0 


elery 


Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 


Advertisement in The Christian Union.’ 


fs 


1 


| 


85 disguised that the most 
delicate stomach can take it. 


Remarkable as a 
FLESH PRODUCER. 

‘Persons gain rapidly 
while taking it. 


SCOTT'S EMULSION 


Is acknowledged by Physicians to be the Fisesé 
and Best preparation for the relief of 
CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA,GENERAL 
DEBILITY, WASTING DISEASES 0 F 
CHILDREN, and CHRONIC COUGHS, 


ALL Daucaists. Scott & Bowne, NewYork. 


CURE'::DEAF 


THE 


Pecx’s Patent Cusnionsp 
Ear Drums Perfect! Store the the 
Hearing, 
by colds, fevers or injuries to the — 
drums. Invisible, comfortable, always 
m porition, Music, conversation, whis 
pers heard distinctly. We refer to those 
using them. Write to F HISCOX, 22 
Freoadway, cor. Mth St., New Yor 
illustrated book of proofs, FREE, 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


No. 1 8 uit. 


THE VERY_BEST 
Church Light 
OIL GAS or ELECTRIC, 


Over one hundred stvles 
Wheeler HKeflectors and 

Reflector Chindeliers 
for every conceivable use, Catalogue 
free. Please state wants. 


M HEELER REFLEOTOR CO. 
W Washington St, | 88 E. Lake St. 
Koston, Mass. Chicago. Ill 


The GREAT LIGHT 


FRINK’S Patent Reficetors for 
Gas or Oil, give the most QBewerful, 
aoftest cheapest & Best tknown 
for Churches, Stores, Sho indows, 
Banks, Theattes, Depots, etc. New and 
elegant designs. Send size of room. 
Get circular and estimate. A Liberal 
discount to churches and the trade. 
Don't be deceived by cheap imitations, 


I. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl St., N. v. 


Church Organ 


FOR SALE, 


Large new. and of Superior 
Excellence in all respects, 


HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston. 


MENEELY & OOMPANY 


WEST TROY, N. T. BELIs 
for Churches, Schools, eto. ; — 


Established 1857. 


Chimes one for more thas 
nalf a century noted for superior't: 
over all others 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tio for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarme, Farms, ete, 
WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati. O. 


CUINTOS H. MEXEELY BELL COMPAKY 
Trey. N. V.. 
Manufacture the finest grade of 
*HURCH *HIME PRAL 


McShane Bell Foundry 


est Crade of B 
AND — or CHUR — 
Catalogue. 
E 


Send for Price and 
eSHAN 
Mention ihis puper. Balt 


timore, WA 


It fills a place heretofore wnocenpied, and marks 
& new cra in the treatment of nervous troubles. 


Overwork, anxiety, disease, lay the foundation of 

nervous prostration and weakness, and experience 

has shown that the usual remedies do not mend the 

strain and paralysis of the nervous system. 

Recommended by professional and business men. 

Send for circulars, | 
Price $1.00, Sold by druggista. 


No musio to teach the wave—the wave, 
Aa it breaks on the sand below 


WELLS, RICHARDSON ACO Proprietors 
BURLINGTON. 


Wale 


Vest and Drawers Separate or in One. 


ay] READY MADE UNION UNDERGARMENTS 


ALPHA 
JERSEY FITTING 
UNDERGARMENTS 

MADE TO OK DER. 


on application. 
n ty. 
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